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PREFACE. 


Ir is ‘nearly five years since we remarked in our 
preface to a work on the French in Jndio—written 
during a hot and tedious march from Tri¢hinopoly to 
Secunderabad—that the pursuit of literature in the 
East, from the nature of the climate and ‘society con- 
sequent upon it, must always be esteemed as the chief 
mode to exalt, instruct, and divert the mind. Its plea- 
sures, perhaps, are never “more strongly felt than when 
we are alone ; for, with ¢ts aid, the miseries of solitude 
can never enter. Arrived in our native land, we feel 
more than ever the importance of such a noble otcupa- 
tion as the pursuit of literature ; and it is, therefore, 
with much pleasure we send forth the following papers 
in their present form. The thought first struck us while 
travelling in the northern division of the Madras presi- 
dency in search of health. It was a pleasant, cool day, 
about the middle of February (1849); we had found 
the bungalow * extremely comfortable, and well situated 
in the midst of picturesque scenery—all favouring a 
natural love for study and contemplation. After break- 
# Hous for travellers built by the Government. 
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fast, we were engaged in poring over the pages of the 
Calcutta Review—having selected therefrom, to improve 
the hour, a very fair and well-written critique on 
“ Thornton’s History of British India.”* The Re- 
viewer had sought for something more than “a book 
of reference on military and political matters.” It 
had not been sufficiently proved to the unbelieving, 
how the ¢“ Great Company” “ have ever respected the 
rights of property, and the prejudices of caste and 
creed—how, amidst the most stirring campaigns, they 
have still kept in view the advancement and prosperity 
of their subjects.” The Reviewer likewise thought, in a 
work which had been “stamped with the Court's 
approval,” that, regarding India and the natives, two 
“ valuable chapters” might have been added—amid 
various interesting materials for which he enumerates 
“ JaAGANNATm’s TEMPLES—any thing remarkable in na- 
ture, Hindu superstition or Moslem magnificence ”*—all 
forming “ matter for those happy disquisitions which 
tell us the exact amount .of our ignorance and know- 
ledge, and the length to which discoveries have hitherto . 
gone.” 

It is far from our intention here to offer an opinion 
regarding the talents of Mr Thornton as displayed in 
his ¢“ History.” The critical verdict has been already 
passed in England, as well as in India. As a young 
author and a soldier—although, in the former capacity, 
we have been honovred with a place among an expe- 

* Calcutta Review—No. xx. 
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rienced and somewhat brilliant throng—we hold respect 

‘for our superiors to be indispensable. So,in the case of 
Mr Thornton's ¢ History,” we content ourselves with 
ruminating over the wisdom uttered by Shakspeare’s 
Portia, “ If to do were as easy as to know what sere 
good to do, chapels had been churches, and poor men’s 
cottages princes’ palaces.” 

By the “ place” above alluded to, we simply mean 
that of having been allowed to act as an occasional con= 
tributor to the Calcutta Review; the only periodical 
which has ever. flourished for any length of time in 
India. While reading the critique in question, then, 
the thought occurred to us, that, having contributed 
three, papers—critical, historical, and descriptive essays, 
or what you will—on Orissa, were they carefully re- 
vised and corrected, and put into a small volume, they 
might not prove unacceptable “additional materials” for 
the entertainment and benefit of our countrymen at home 
‘and in India, especially those—and the number must be 
great—who haye not read them as they originally ap- 
peared in the pages of the Revrew. Hence the origin of 
the work we now venture to lay before the publio—one 
concerning some of the peculiarities of an empire, which 
already cauges England to eclipse Rome in her most palmy 
days. .Alluding to the importance of such an article as 
that on Jagannath, the Friend of India* remarked—*“* By 
none except the frivolous, the light-headed, the morally 
and religiously indifferent, can the subject itself be reck- 

* October 26, 1848. 
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oned of secondary importance. It is one which for near- 
ly half a century has engrossed much of. the time and 
attention of our leading Indian statesmen, at home and 
abroad. It is one which has proved an exciting theme, 
not to thousands only, but to millions of the soberest 
and most intelligent of the community of the British 
Isles. Nor is this at all surprising. For, apart alto- 
gether from the religious interest which attaches to it, 
it involves principles of political importance—principles 
of extensive learning and momentous application in & 
region so bestud with the shrines and temples of ido- 
latry.” * 

Such, then, being the case, we humbly invite the 
reader to explore with us what Southey calls in his 
Kehama, the city of the “ idol shrine.’ But we must 
here take the opportunity of ‘expressing our most-grate- 
ful acknowledgments to that excellent divine, scholar, 
and critic, Dr Duff, who for some years past has edited 


* In the course of this review, the Editor of the Frmend was 
pleased to remark concerning our article ag follows—which we insert 
here in the form of a note—chiefly for the satisfaction and informa- 
tion of our countrymen at home :-—** The author appears to have had 
the privilege conceded to him of free access to Government reports; 
and this superadds authoritativeness to his statement of official 
proceedings. On one: subject we are rejoiced to find, that, with all 
these advantages of inquiry and research, his conclusion entirely 
accords with what has often been expressed in this Journal; in 
other words, that there is really no pledge and no treaty which 
binds the British Government for a day or an hour to extend to 
the loathsome shrine of Jagann&th any pecuniary support whatsoever 
from the State exchequer. The sooner, therefore, the last slender 
thread that connects our Government with that shrine is snapped, 
the better. It will tend to remove a foul blot from our national cha- 
racter, and will be inflicting no wrong on the deluded votaries of 
“& The Moloch of the East.” | 
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the Calcutta Reaview, and all along, perhaps, has been 
its brightest ornament; who, when the blaze of our early 
ardour in the walks of indigenous Indian literature pre- 
sented. far from':a cheering prospect, may be said to 
have come forward and fanned the flame while in its 
infancy. 

Tt may interest some readers to insert the following 
injunctions, received in a letter while commanding a 
detachment of Artillery at Cuttack :—** I rejoice to learn. 
that you are to go so thoroughly into .the subject of 
Jagannath. You may remember, when I wrote first on 
the subject, that I, in substance, said it would be better 
to take double or triple time to it, for the sake of 
exhausting it ; that is, for the sake of bringing together 
in one view, every thing that can well be said about it 
in all ‘its aspects, historical, archaeological, political, 
religious, &c. In short, what was wanted was a really 
elaborate paper, containing, in‘ a condensed and well 
arranged form, a// existing or attainable information on- 
the subject in all its varied. departments—a paper, there- 
fore, which would render any future paper unnecessary, 
and ‘ become an authoritative standard of reference to 
latest ages.” 

To act up as much as possible to these injunctions, 
we did our best, and we could do no more. We had 
visited Jaganndth twice, and benefited by the advice 
and aid of distmguished civilians in the district. 

In the letter above quoted, we were recommended, in 
addition to studying various useful articles on the subject 
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of Jaganndth in the Friend of Jndia, to procure 
Poynder’s “ Speeches,” &c., which have conveyed much 
information of a popular kind. These speeches, how- 
ever, we found it impossible to obtain:without a useless 
expenditure of time and trouble; so we wrote our 
article without them. 

We shall allow the paper on the Cuttack Tributary 
Mehals (which we have styled *“ The Feudal Chieftains 
of Orissa”), to speak for itself: these wilds may yet 
prove to be a profitable portion of our Indian Empire ; 
for any thing we know, some remote California. 

‘The notes for the paper were taken during our march 
through Ungool. 

What great events have occurred in India since our 
first coming among. the scenes we have now endeavoured 
to describe ! 

On our arrival in Orissa (Feb. 1846), the victories of 
Ferozeshahb, Aliwal, and the “ Indian Waterloo,” Sob- 
rdon, had just been gained. The Punjaub seemed to 
enjoy tranquillity for a while. At length the Mooltan 
bubble burst ; then came our disastrous commencement 
of the campaign of 1848-49; 2ag6 letters of alarm for 
the great empire in the public papers; the effrontery 
and animal courage and supposed success of Shere Singh 
and bis Sikh army ; and then the glorious siege of 
Mooltan ; and, to crown all, came the pleasing intelli- 
-gence that the disastrous commencement ~was nearly 
suré of being succeeded by a brilliant termination. The 
great and glorious victory of Gujerat, we trust, will 
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secure at least some years of tranquillity to British India, 
and do invaluable benefit to the Punjaub, by having 
brought about its subjection to British rule. 

During a lengthened period of peace, under Provi- 
dence, and with the powerful aid of a wise and liberal 
Government, India will flourish, and her people make 
one ‘uranimous struggle to ascend in the scale of civili- 
sation. 

In addition to the three papers on Orissa, to escape 
the censure of not suiting the general taste of the reading 
world, we have given a few of the lighter literary recrea- 
tions of a critic abroad. Collecting these literary recrea- 
tions into a-small volume, has been to us a source of 
great,-and we hope instructive amusement, while recruit- 
ing our health in this country, particularly as regards 
Jagannath, near which shrine the call of military duty 
placed us. Webave thus an opportunity of presenting to 
the world a TRUTHFUL account of matters, which we 
trust will redound to the glory of our honourable masters, 
the liberal rulers of what the Z'imes was pleased to style 
¢ the most splendid dominion under the sun.” 

“ ‘The hasty sketch of our Overland Journey homeward 
may interest a few readers. 

“The Appendix and Introduction will be found impor- 
tant additions to our work, to which we now say, “ Gro 
little book, and speed thee on thy way; give none 
offeniee, but courtesy to all !” 

W. FF. B. L. 
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We beg the reader’s attention to a few remarks on sub- 
jects either forming a part of, or immediately connected 
with, the study of Hindu Mythology. To adopt a rather 
simple, but perhaps appropriate simile, Hindu Mytho- 
logy, as a study, may be compared to our embarking on 
a majestic river as it nears the waters. of the ocean. We 
enter on the surface of the stream, and for a while are 
enabled to view land on both sides: it gradually disap- 
pears as we advance, and just as we become vain enough 
to imagine that we are yell versed in the avatarae (or 
avatars, descents upon earth of deities in human or 
other shapes) and the various sects, all becomes lost in 
the mighty and interminable expanse. 

And hoy, we may ask, can it be otherwise in a system 
overflowing with lies, contradictions, and “ three hundred 
and thirty millions of gods ¢?” * 

What makes us, then, encounter the subject at all? 
We can find no more rational answer to this question, 
than that it is because all the modern religious absur- 
dities of the Hindus originally issued from a pure source— 
“¢ Brag, the one unknown true being, the creator, the 
preserver, and destroyer of the universe,” according to 


* Or forms under which they are worshipped.— Ward. 
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the Vedas, or sacred writings of the Hindus. And how 
strange and wonderful it is that such a sublime belief as 
this, the revered of a great antiquity, should have degen- 
erated into the present brutal, licentious, and obstinate 
idolatry. 

In our paper on Puri and the temple of Jaganndath, 
we allude to Brahm while making a Ang comparison 
between Buddhism and Brahmanism.* 

In opposition to the opinion of Hume, Kennedy 
remarks that there aré sufficient indications, both in 
tradition and history, to place it beyond a doubt, “ that 
all systems of religion were of a simpler and purer nature 
in their origin than in their subsequent progress, and 
that in all of them there are the evident traces of a 
primitive belief in the unity and omnipotence of one 
Supreme Being.+ 

But such a Being, incomprehensible and eternal, was 
considered by the Brahmans—men once famous in liter- 
ature and science—as not sufficiently intelligible to the 
Hindu intellect generally for religious adoration ; so at 
length, what might now have been, through wise and 
liberal management, a pure and spiritual worship, has 
become a system of external abominations. There can 
be no doubt whatever that the Hindus are the most 
corrupt people on earth. One of the greatest authori- 
ties} on this subject, says, “ To know the Hindu 
idolatry as it is, a person must wade through the filth 
of the thirty-six pooranis, and other popular. books—he 
must read and hear the modern popular poems and songs 
—he must follow the Brahman through his midnight 


* Page 15. 

+ Resch ‘ches, &c., pp. 1, 2. 

+ Ward in his “ View of the History, Literature, and Religion of 
the Hindus.” 
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orgies before the image of Kaléé, and-other goddesses ; 
or he must accompany him to the nightly revels, the 
jatras, and listen to the filthy dialogues which are re- 
hearsed respecting Krishni and the daughters of the 
milkmen,” &c. .“ This system of heathenism commu- 
nicates no purifying knowledge of the divine perfections, 
supplies no one motive to holiness while living, no 
comfort to the afflicted, no hope to the dying ; but, on 
the contrary, excites to every vice, and hardens its fol- 
lowers in the most flagrant crimes.” 

Turning from the origin of idolatry, teaching the rude 
and ignorant by “ intelligible symbols,” and insisting on 
the point that polytheism was not the primitive religion 
of mankind, let us now furnish some information con- 
cerning the sacred writings of the Hindus. 

In the first: place, it must be borne in mind, that 
“ nothing in the shape of history exists which would 
afford any information respecting the origin of the Hindu 
religion.” * 

The date of the compilation of the Vedas, or four 
principal sacred books, is therefore a subject of dispute. 

They were probably written at different periods, by 
different authors; but were compiled in their present 
form in the fourteenth century before Christ.t 

The doctrine of the Vedas, monotheism, prevails 
throughout the institutes of Menu, the great Hindu law- 
giver, who is supposed to have flourished about 900 s.c. 
Homer, the Grecian poet, if this date be correct, must 
therefore have been contemporary with the compilation 
of the “ Code of Menu.” 

The Vedas are written in the Sanskrit language, 
celebrated for its softness, richness, and adaptation to 


* Kennedy. 
‘} See Elphinstone’ 8 “ India V—vol. i. 
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poetry; redundancy being its great defect, “ which 
defect,” remarks Mill, “ is considered by the Hindus a 
perfection.’ (For the excellencies ascribed to the 
Sanskrit language, see his ¢‘ History,” vol. ii. chap. 9.) 

Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, are rarely mentiored in 
the Vedas, at least they are not predominant; and 
“& Mr Colebrooke,” says Elphinstone, ¢“ could discover 
no passage in which their incarnations were suggested.” 
In the Vedas there are no images, and no visible types 
of the object of worship. 

« Tncarnations and the neglect of monotheism are the 
principal changes since Menu.” The Puranas, or works 
in which these changes appear, are said to have been com - 
posed hy different authors, between the eighth and six- 
teenth centuries, A.D. 

One of the principal objects of the Puranas, is to 
promote the glory and rule the conduct of festivals. 

The Shdstras, or Shasters, are merely “ Commen- 
taries on-the Vedas.” 

We may here, before changing the subject, remark, 
that the Hindu Mythology is said to. extend no farther 
than the Himmalayan chain of mountains.——The archi- 
tecture of India is the daughter of its religion; * and 
their inseparable connexion is every where apparent. 
We make frequent use of the word ““ Pagoda” in the 
following pages. Moor appears to object to its use for 
a temple, as unauthorized ; he likewise recommends it 
to be dropped “ as inaccurate and barbarous.” 

There is no satisfactory definition or origin of the 
word. “1 find an attempt,” says Moor, “to derive the 
word from Mahommedan authority, imagining that 
anti-idolatrous people to have called the temples of the 

* Heeren. 
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Hindus by the debasing but pccurate appellation of 
Butgada; from but, an idol, ‘and gada, a temple.”— 
(“ Hindu Pantheon,” p. 346.) 

Dewal, from Deva, a deity, and Aavela, a house, is, 
in the opinion of the great mythologist, the proper name 
for the Hindu temple. 

According to Moor, then, we are to drop “ pagoda,” 
and place ““ temple” in the civilized dictionary. 

We would fain leave off using the word pagoda, had 
we not a sort of veneration for the name. It is a heavy 
massive word, like the great buildings it describes’ 
Bishop Heber has the “old pagoda ;” Southey, the’ 
“huge pagoda ;” Macaulay, the “gorgeous pagoda ;” 
and soon we shall describe to you, dear reader, a ‘cele- 
brated but incorrectly-known, solemn-looking pile—the 
Black Pagoda. 

In our first paper (page 20), we allude to a bridge at 
the entrance of Piri. 

Previous to learning it from the Moslem conquerors, 
the Hindus were entirely ignorant of that most impor- 
tant part of architecture, the construction of the arch. 
‘They substituted in lieu of it “the method of laying 
horizontal tiers of stones on the piers, the one project- 
ing slightly beyond the other in the manner of inverted 
stairs, until they approach near enough at top to sus- 
tain a key-stone or cross-beam.” * 

The bridge at Piri is a beautiful specimen of this 
style of Hindu architecture. 

Architecture, weaving, and jewellery, are considered 
by Mill the only.arts for which the Hindus have been 
celebrated.t 


* Stirling's “ Orissa.” 
+ “ History of India”—vol. ii. p. 3. 
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After describing Jaganndth and the Black Pagoda—e 
thereby taking the reader over ground which the Vaish- 
navas, or followers of Vishnu, have every right to claim 
as their own—we arrive at the shrine of Bhobanéser, 
where we behold all that is foul and loathsome in Siva 
and Kali—the patrons of all that is vicious and horrible. 
Siva is sometimes represented as Kal, or Time, the 
destroyer of all things. The term Maha, supreme, is 
generally applied to Siva. Mahadeva, or Mahadeo, 
means “ supreme god,” and Mahadevi, his “ supreme 
goddess.” Siva is perhaps the most extraordinary of all 
the gods in the Hindu Pantheon; the number of his 
heads and hands varies according to the nature of his 
assumed character. 

As the Destroyer, he is worshipped as the regenerator 
after destruction; and his spouse, under the form of 
Kali, the goddess of cemeteries, as a propitiation against 
the destructive ravages of plague or famine. | 

Kali likewise personifies Eternity, by which Time it- 
self, or her husband, shall be destroyed. _ 

Eternity trampling upon Time,* exhibits, it must be 
admitted, transcendent powers of imagination. 

Siva, as described in the Purdnas, save in a few par- 
ticulars, is not unlike Satan in his external and internal 
workings among a large portion of mankind. “ He 
wanders about, surrounded by ghosts and goblins, in- 
ebriated, naked, and with dishevelled Aair, covered with 
the ashes of a funeral pile, ornamented with human 
skulla and bones, sometimes laughing and sometimes 
crying.” He bears a trident in his hand, and is some- 
times represented seated in an attitude of profound 


* There is an excellent illustration of this—Kali trampling upon 
her husband—in Coleman's Hindw Mythology. 
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thought or abstraction.“ The snake, or serpent, is 
generally to be found with correct representations of Siva 
and Kali. We hope the reader will excuse our entering 
into these particulars ; but, as throughout the volume, 
we wish to avoid the common error of writers on Orien- 
tal subjects—that of supposing the possession on his 
part of considerable previous knowledge. 

The original paper written by us concerning the 
Black Pagoda, Temples of Bhobanéser, &c., was con- 
siderably abridged by the Editor of the Calcutta Review. 
This was evidently an act of necessity, as he was anxious 
to bring forward as much novelty and research as pos- 
sible regarding the entire subject of “ Oriental Archao- 
logy and Belief ”——and consequently was wisely unwill- 
ing to allow us room for an entire paper; especially as 
the glow of our early antiquarian enthusiasm had only, 
as yet, attempted to aid in lighting. up one most pictu- 
resque theatre—famous, wild, romantic Orissa. 

` What appears under the title, “ The Black Pagoda 
and Temples of Bhobanéser,” is, with a few corrections 
and additions, the same matter we contributed to the 
article,“ Oriental Archaeology and Belief.” + 

Some information concerning the Caves at Khandgiri 
—of the Jaina class of Indian architecture—will be 
found in the Appendix. - It is extracted from our “Jour- 
nal,” which accompanies us wherever we go. 

The list of works which originally stood at the head 
of each of the following papers in the Calcutta Review, 
may be given here for the sake of reference :— 


+* Elphinstone’s “ India.” 
` Calcutta Review—No. xxi., March, 1849. 
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PURf. AND THE TEMPLE OF JAGANNATH.* 


1. An Account, Geographical, Statistical, and Histori- 
cal, of Orissa Proper, or Cuttack.” By A. Stirling, 
Esq. 

2. The History of Pari, with an Account of Jagan- 
ndth ; also, A Succinct Description of the Southern 
Division of Zillah Cuttack. By Brij Kishore Ghose, 
Head-Clerk, Cuttack, 1848. | 

8. Indian Report of the Orissa Baptist Mission, for the 
year 1846. 

4. Indian Cries to British Humanity, &c. By J. 
Peggs, late Missionary at Cuttack, Orissa. London : 
1880. 

5. Sketches chiefly relating to the History, Religion, 
Learning, and Manners of the Hindus, &c. By 
Q. Crauford. London: 1792. 

6. Heeren’s Historical ,Researches. Translated from 
the German. Vol. III.—Asiatic Nations—Indians. 
Oxford : 1838. 

7. The ‘Hindu Pantheon. By Edward Moor, F.R.S. 
London: 1810. 

8. Madras Journal of Literature and Science. No. 
XXXII. January-June, 1847. 

9. Elphinstone’s History of India. London: 1841. 

10. The Despatches, &c., of the Marquess Wellesley, 
K.G. 

11. Regulations of Government. 

12. Various Official Documents and Correspondence.t 
* Calcutta Review—No. xix., September, 1848. 

*#+ According to the regulations of Government, we made an & 

plication through the proper channel, the Commissioner of Cuttack, 


for access to these documents. The Right Honourable the Governor 
of Bengal was pleased to comply with our application, on the con- 
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THE FEUDAL CHIEFTAINS OF ORISSA.* 


1. An Account, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical; 
of Orissa Proper, or Cuttack. 

2. The Bengal and Agra Annual Guide and Gazetteer. 
Calcutta : 1841. 

3. Minute by A. J. M. Mills, Esq. on the Tributary 
Mehals. 1847. 


LETTERS AND LETTER~WRITING IN INDIA.T 


1. Letters from Madras during the years 1836-1839. 
By a Lady. London: 1846. 

2. Original Familiar Correspondence between Residents 
in India, including Sketches of Java, &c., &c. Edin- 
burgh: 1846. 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE; TRAVELLERS IN SYRIA, ETC. } 


1. Travels of Lady Hester Stanhope ; forming the Com- 
pletion of her Memoirs. Narrated hy her Physician. 
3 vols. London; 1846. 


dition that the extracts made by us from the said documents, and 
the “work ” founded on them, should be submitted to the Commis- 
sioner, and not be made public without his sanction. After wading 
through piles of documents, extending as far back as 1804, and 
having made the necessary extracts in order to conscientiously form 
a liberal and candid view of the whole subject, we forwarded our 
manuscript to the Commissioner, who, after perusal, informed us 
by letter, that he had no “hesitation in recording his *impri- 
matur.’ ™ re Ro 5 
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ORISSA, &c. 


It was the original design of the Calcutta Review to 
apply its pages ¢“ to the purposes of a vast commission.” * 
We come forward, then, to do our best in adding to the 
records of that high trust, by descriptions of places, 
temples, and matters over which we have dyelt with 
some degree of attention. In addition to tlhe full con- 
sideration of the chief subject of this paper, it is not 
our intention here to advance any new theories, or enter 
into lengthy arguments for the support or downfall of old 
ones, on the history, religion, and architecture of Orissa. 
From the grounds afforded by us we shall leave the reader 
to form an opinion of his own. It is our principal object 
to present, in a popular form, a great mass of informa- 
tion on subjects not generally known; but swith whicl: 
every resident in India—particularly every public officer 
—should be acquainted. The rise of one religion, and 
the decline of another, are not matters of ordinary im- 
portance in the political management of a country. 
The archaeology of Hindustan is now disclosing subjects 


* This, and the five following papers, were originally inserted in 
the Calcutta Review, See Appendix, No. I.—*“ The success of the 
Culcutta Revivw” 
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of intense interest to many ; and the Hindu mythology 
was not thought unworthy to form a considerable por- 
tion of the bounteous labours of one who was named 


by a contemporary sage ¢“ the most enlightened of the 
sons of men.” * 

Frequent have becn the hopes ex pressed in this Jour- 
nal for an improved condition of the Hindu mind, and 
many have been the expositions set forth in its pages 
of the foul contagion with which that mind is saturated, 
aided by declarations of various means of cleansing it ; 
but, hitherto, in the attempt to purify the Indian intel- 
lect, by exposing the errors of its ways and the dark- 
ness by which it is surrounded, India’s greatest monster 
of iniquity has escaped being drugged to the front— 
need we name the temple of JAGannATH ? + 

‘The reasons for the omission on our part have been 
various ; but that which preponderated was the all-sufhi- 


* Sir William Jones was so styled by Dr Samuel Johnson. 

++ Since the commencement of our labours, no subject has given 
us more varied or endless trouble than the representation of Oriental 
terms in Roman characters. While many follow Gilchrist’s system, 
and many Jones’ system, with perhaps sundry arbitrary modifica- 
tions, there are not n few who appear to follow no known system at 
all—their own ear being seemingly their only guide, and, ijn the 
course of the same paper, favouring us with three or four variations 
in the orthography ot the same word. Having ourselves a decided 
predilection, on principle, for Sir William Jones’ system, as beyond 
all question, on philological considerations, the most exact—and a8 
the system steadily pursued by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and, 
with slight variations, by the most learned Orientalists throughout 
the world—we have endeavoured, though by no means with uniform 
success, to introduce tlie system into most of the articles'which have 
appeared in this work. ‘The term“ Jagann&th ®’ we have, in the 
course of our reading, seen written in at least a dozen different ways. 
Now there is no dubiety as to the word itself in the Sanskrit and its 
dialects. The only letters there are ;j, g, n, nath; each consonant 
having in it the inherent skort sound of a. According, therefore, 
to Sir William Jones’ system, the word should be written Jagannath. 
It is compounded of two words, jugad, (in composition, jagan) 


seortd, and né4th, lord; meaning “ Lord of the world."—NoTE BY 
EoD. C. R. 
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cient’ one, that, until lately, we had little or no new 
material to work upon. 

About the middle of the year 1846, the Bengal jour- 
nals—among whom we may mention the Friend of 

Andia, the Hurkaru, and the Englishman—discussed, 
at considerable length, and with great force and clear- 
ness, the question of British connexion with the temple 
of Jagannath. This discussion was brought about by 
the appearance of a “ Blue-Book” from England, con- 
taining “ correspondence and minutes relative to the 
superintendence of Native Religious Institutions.” ® 
We well recollect wading through that mass of papers 
and letters on a very intricate, yet, from local acquaint- 
ance, to us a highly interesting subject. 

But we sought for something more than could be ex- 
tracted from documents and official correspondence, in 
which there was little information concerning the town 
of Piri and the temple, as they are and were. 

To supply this deficiency of narrative, we certainly, 
among a few other writers, had Stirling, the great au- 
thority on Orissan matters. And we have had no hesita- 
tion in placing the historian’s valuable “ Account” at the 
head of the list pertaining to this Article, as nothing 
better than it can be consulted for information on the 
past state of Orissa; and it abounds with interesting 
details concerning the ¢ mighty Pagoda or Pagod, the 
mirror of all wickedness and idolatry ”*—Jagannath—as. 
in many respects, it is now and was in days gone by. 

Through the enlightened liberality of Lord Dalhousie’s 
government, the whole of the official documents and 


* \Ve have made no use whatever of the “ Biue-Book ™ inthe pre- 
sent article; although, doubtless, much that we have brought tur- 
ward to suit our purpose js contained therein. 
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correspondence concerning Jagannath have been allowed 
us for the present occasion. 

We had likewise the good fortune to hear of an intel- 
ligent Hindu, by name Brij Kishore Ghose, who had 
for a considerable time been collecting and condensing 
materials for “ A History of Pin,” &c. These mate- 
rials are now before us in the shape of a work, or rather 
pamphlet, which, considering the limited means of the 
establishment, does the Orissan Mission Press consider- 
able credit, and the appearance of which is an event of 
some importance in the annals of Indian literature. 
Here is the round unvarnished truth, told by a native, 
himself not a Christian, regarding a vast abyss of cor- 
ruption, ncar which he has resided for four and twenty 
years ; and the work of this “ tell-tale” Hindu will, 
we feel confident, if it meets with the circulation it de- 
serves, do more good than the most powerful invectives 
against the immoralities and impurities attendant upon 
idolatry.* The heresies of Jagannath, we now fully 
believe to be sincerely exposed to view by this extra- 
ordinary authority, who, regardless of the dissentient 
voice of his Hindu brethren, has lifted the veil, drawn 
up the curtain, and represented a drama of evil spirits, 
and calculated to a fraction the iniquity and misery per- 
taining to the worship of the delusive ¢“ Lord of the. 

World.” Thankful, then, ought we to be to the author, 
for India’s sake; that he lias given us good reason to 
exclaim, in the emphatic language of the “ Tempest ”— 


————_“ T ell is empty, 
And all the devils.are here ! ™ 


We shall have occasion to notice a considerable por- 
tion of this new work as we proceed with our article ; 


® Appendix, No. II.—* Extracts from the Preface to the Zfis- 
tory of Pari 
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which, as the reader doubtless expects, will savour 
rather more of narrative than criticism. 

Orissa may bg compared to a huge caldron, which 
has been boiling for many hundreds of years, into which 
ignorance, stupidity, and bigotry, have cast so many 
poisonous ingredients, that it is difficult to say when the 
contents will become purified and good. 

Its early history is perhaps more wrapped in obscurity 
than that of any other province. Ignorance, oppres- 
sion, and superstition, garnighed with the deceitful trap- 
pings of romance, either by, or through the means of, 
self-interested potentates, have, for many ages, gilded the 
misery which has been endured by its poor deluded in- 
habitants. Filth and every abomination of the earth 
have been converted by the Heathen poets into-j/sacred 
streams, and fragrant flowers, and fruits of exquisite 
flavour. Idolatry has sanctioned these descriptions as 
well suited to her purpose. And yonder !-—leaning 
against the threshold of the small temple over which he 
presides—behold the bigoted Brahman, with a counte- 
nance seeming to glory, as it were, in his fallen state. 
If you ask him concerning any of the beautiful and 
wonderful remains of the former greatness of his coun- 
try, he knows nothing about them, save what, consists 
in a few words, like the reply to the question respecting 
ruins in the Antiquary— they were made by the monks 
lang syne.” 

It is related by the annalists of Orissa, that “ when 
the famous Sivai Jay Singh, the General of Akbar, 
marched with an army into the country in 1580 a.b., 
he was struck with amazement at the sight of its sacred 
river, the Mahdnuddi, its vast crowds of Brahmans, its 
lofty temples of stone, and all the, wonders of the an- 
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cient capital, Bhuvaneswar— and exclaimed, “¢ This 
country is not a fit subject for conquest, and ଗେ of 
human ambition. It belongs wholly to the gods, and 
is one entire Tirth.’* He accordingly interfered little 
in its affairs, and soon returned to Hindustan.’ We 
imagine, from this burst of admiration, that the “ Gene- 
ral of Akbar” proceeded no further than Bhobanéser 
(as we shall term it, according to the modern pronuncja- 
tion), which certainly is, even at the present day, a won- 
drous sight to see. Imagine a vast space of some two 
or three miles in extent, abounding with beautiful tem- 
ples, some entire, some in ruins ; the former, as it were, 
representing the Brahmanical scientific genius and vivid 
imagination of former ages ; the latter emblematic of 
these gifts now fallen to decay. But more of this an- 
cient “ city” hereafter—a powerful illustration of the 
freedom of Jlindu intellect checked by a pitiful fanati- 
cisim, and the stern resolution of millions to pass a use- 
less life. 

Orissa is entirely indebted for celebrity to its temples, 
places of pilgrimage, and its -Brahmanical institutions. 
But, among these, the Hindus look upon the name 
Jagantith, the Lord of the world, as the inspiring 
‘soul of all; and the town of Puri, or Puri Jagannath, 
owes it importance entirely to its connexion wiih the 
temple. This Mecca of Hindustan is resorted to by 
pilgrims from every quarter of India. It is, as is well 
known, the chief seat in Eastern India of Brahmanical 
power, and the principal stronghold of Hindu supersti- 
tion. Connected with Piri Jagannath, there is much 
that is interesting and amusing in the fabulous records 
of the early sovereigns of Orissa. 

* Tirth—a sacred- place of pilgrimage. 
Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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The four ages of the Hindus are the Satya Yig, the 
Treta Yig, the Dwapar Yig, and the. Kali Yig, or 
present age; these ages corresponding in their natures 
to the golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the 
Greeks. The history of Orissa,/begins with princes 
connected with the “ Mahé Bharat,” or the great war, 
about the opening of the Kali Yig, or evil age, accord- 
ing to Hindu chronology, 3001 B. c. Krishna, who in 
his youth was a shepherd, and is likened in this 
capacity, as Gopala the herdsman, to the pastoral 
Apollo, in various Hindu works, is said to be the most 
remarkable incarnation of Vishnu. Jagannath, again, 
is said to be one of the many names of Vishnu, in the 
manifestation of Krishna. About the commencement 
of the Orissan annals, the Brahmans, with their ac- 
customed ingenuity, cause thirteen of their traditionary 
Rajahs to reign for 3,173 years. 

Thirteen bona fide kings only may have reigned: 
during the above enormous space of time ; “ but,” says 
Stirling, “ in relating the succession of reigns, no dis- 
tinction is drawn between those personages who were 
local or dependent princes, and these whom it is in- 
tended to represent as the monarchs of a large part 
of India.” 

As we may with justice suppose the feudal system to 
have been a popular one in Orissa’s ancient times, it is 
not improbable that the minor feudal chiefs may have 
played their cards like so inany Robespierres of the 
great French Revolution, for ever on the alert to kill 
a King. 

During the reign of the fifth of tliese few ancient 
monarchs of Orissa, considerably before the Christian 
era, the province extended from Huigly, in lower Bengal, 
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to the Godavery at Rajahmundry, which capital is said 
to have been founded by Mahendra Deo. 

Of course, to establish a sort of antiquity for their 
beloved idol, some of these sovereigns are painted as 
most devout in their offerings to Jagannath; among 
whom is particularly cited the Rajab Shewak Deo, the 
eighth in the line. 

Some three or four hundred years before the Christian 
era, the Yavanas, “foreigners,” frequently invaded 
Orissa ; but the invaders are reported to have beeu, at 
that period, invariably repelled. It is a disputed point 
whether these Yavanas were Persians, or Affghans, or 
Tartars. Stirling states, that in the original Uryia, the 
word is written Jaban, or Javan, interpreted by the 
translators of his authorities, “ Mogul.” 

Dr Buchanan remarks, ¢“ The word Yavana properly 
signifies an European; but as the Hindus speak with 
great confusion concerning the northern. and western 
nations, it is often confounded with the Turks, Arabs, 
and Tartars, and all these terms are frequently applied 
to the Mussulman.” Moor, in the Hindw Pantheon, 
thinks that Yavana might have meant, simply & mixed 
people, and gives a root, yu to mix, like misra. Elphin- 
stone seems to think it absurd, and we think so too, 
to suppose with the natives, that .even the invading 
“ Yavans,” some centuries later, were Mussulmans. 
This historian, in a note, alludes to the “ Yavans of 
Telingana,” the neighbouring country to Orissa, “iho, 
by the bye, have all Sanskrit names.” 

We think the easiest, if not the most satisfactory 
solution to the word Yavana, is that given by Captain 
Congreve. “ By Yavana,” says he, “I apprehend, is 
meant the children of Yavana or Javan, the great 
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ancestor of the Greeks, though by slight alteration it 
might be read Yzwvana or Auvana, that is, the country 
of Europeans or Europe.” [In other words, Javan, the 
fourth son of Japhet, was the father of the Juvanians 
or Jaones of the Greeks, and the Yaranas of the 
Hindus. The prophet Daniel, in the original Hebrew, 
calls Greece itself Jaran ; and Homer styles the people, 
Jaones.*]} The carly Yavanas, therefore, may have 
been Bactrian Greeks, the remnant of the Asiatic glory 
of Alexander. 

But who the early Orissan invaders really were, is a 
mystery, which few will consider of sufficient import- 
ance to unravel; although it would be interesting to 
learn who were the antagonists of the Uryias, with 
whontr’ so many bloody battles were fought, always to 
the advantage of the latter, in ages long past away. 
What are called effeminate, stupid people now, might 
have Deen comparatively giants in those days. At 
least, it is certain, that their name and language were 
formerly carried over “a vast extent of territory, both 
on the sea-shore and in the hills,” including, besides 
Orissa,t a part of Bengal and Telingana. 

Among the legendary annals of the ancient Rajahbs 
of Orissa, there is a story not without a seeming colour- 
ing of truth related by Stirling, of an extraordinary 
occurrence, which took place A. D. 318. A Yavana, or 

* Ed. C. R. 

+ That is Orissa, (Or Desa, or Oresa, the old original seat of the 
Or or Odra tribe,) properly so called, the country of the Uryia 
nation, the capital of which is Cuttack—Katal, in Sanskrit, & seat 
of empire. The four modern Zillahs of Midnapore, Cuttack, Gan- 
jam, and Vizagapatam, with parts of the Jungle Mehals, &c., form- 
ed the chief portion of the grand Orissa of old; “and even,” says 
Stirling, “at no very remote period.” In talking of Orissa at tho 


present day, Orissa Proper or the Cuttack Province, we merely 
include Cuttack, Balasore, and Piri. 
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foreigner, Raktd BdAu (the Red-armed), is by curious 
means discovered with a fleet containing a large army, 
about to approach the shores of Puri, and take the town 
by surprise. ‘The Rajah, Subhan Deo, a timid prince, 
apparently becomes more alarmed for the safety of the 
idol, Jagannath, than for that of his own subjects; and, 
in consequence, flies and hides the image with all its 
jewels and trappings, in the west of the province. The 
Rajah at length hears of the doings of theinyaders,-who 
had landed and plundered the town and temple. His 
fears increase ; he buries the image in the ground ; and 
seeks refuge in the jungles, where he eventually dies. 
The, Yavanas, meanwhile, have drawn out their force 
“to chastise the ocean,” for making known to the 
Rajah the proposed invasion, and giving him time for 
flight. The sea retreats nearly two miles, and the 
invaders take up position upon the vast sands; they 
rush on; the tide suddenly rushes in, swallows up a 
great portion of the army and inundates a great part of 
the country. Such is the “ extraordinary occurrence ;” 
and the beautiful and picturesque Chilka lake, which at 
the present day charms the Indian traveller, is said to be 
formed ©“ by the irruption of the waters of the ocean,” 
at the above eventful inundation! 

Regarding this tradition of the Yavana, Rakta Balu, 
Stirling thinks it may have some connexion with “the 
religious disputes which,raged between the worshippers 
of Brahma and Buddha” about the same period, which 
ended in the expulsion of many of the disciples of the 
latter from India. 

From these hostilities between the Buddhists and 
Brahmans, which existed at the beginning of the 
fourth century, it is highly probable that the above 
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legend derives its origin ; and so, having advanced thus 
far, we may perhaps be allowed to enter into a slight 
analogical investigation, if only to please the curious. 

Was Foé or Fo, Buddha? If not, who was then 
the much disputed Fo, whose doctrines were promul- 
gated throughout China and other parts of the Eastern 
hemisphere? If Buddha, he is simply what Krishna, 
the origin of Jagannath, is said to be, one of the in- 
carnations of the popular Hindu Vishnu.* If the 
Buddhism of India, which became the Lamaism of 
Thibet, at the commencement of the Christian era, 
extended through Tartary as far as Persia, and there is 
every reason to believe it did three or four centuries 
after, may not some Tartar or Persian proselytes have 
sent an expedition to put down Brahmanical influence 
in India? And, while the Brahmans were persecuting 
the Buddhists and stirring up the Hindu people against 
them—styling them Atheists, which they were not— 
haters of science, and art, and religion, which they 
were not—is it not at least probable that the first object 
of the invaders’ revenge would be the Brahmanical 
stronghold, Piri Jagannéth ? 

We are not speaking of the most ancient of the 
Buddha sects; for, in primitive Buddhism, the deing 
of a God is said to have been entirely denied. From. 
the commencement of the Christian era, the Buddhists 
had reversed their belief ; and, in the fourth century, 
the time of which we write, it is probable that in Bud- 
dhism there was a purer belief in the Supreme Being 


than then existed in Brahmanism. 

‘#* + Such Hindus as admit Buddha to be an incarnation of Vishnu, 
agree in his being the Jast important appearance of the deity on 
earth ; but many among the Brahmans, and other tribes, deny their 

. identity.”—Moor's Hindu Pantheon, p. 220. l 
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“Fo is considered by Jones, Klaproth, and Remusat, 
to be the same person as Buddha—Fo being Buddha ac- 
cording to Chinese orthography.” * The Chinese having 
no B in their alphabet—called him Fo or Fo-hi. 

It is written that Fo was the son of a prince of India; 
that he was born there, about 1200 years before the 
Christian era; and that “ he was called Cheka, or Xaca, 
to the age of thirty, when he took the name of Foé.” + 

Craufurd likewise states: “I think there is little 
doubt that the Samana Kantama of Pegu, the Samana 
Codwm of Siam, and the Foé or Xrca of China and 
Japan, is the same person, and probably the Hindu 
Vishnu in one of his pretended incarnations.” 

In an attempt to trace out a connexion between 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, we little thought sve 
should find, in ¢“ Stillingfleet’s defence” (a. .D. 1676) 
such a remarkable passage as the following :—** Among 
the Saints of the Brahmans, fam is in very great 
estimation, being the restorer of their veliyion, and a 
great patron of their Brahmans; Kircher supposeth 
him to be the same with him whom the Japanese call 
Aac«w, and the Chinese Ken Kian, saith Kircher 
Xacia, or Thic-ca saith Marini; and those of Tun- 
quin, Chiaga . . . in all which parts he is in very 
great venergtions him they look on as the great propa- 
gator of their religion in the Eastern parts, and they 
say he had 80,000 disciples, but he chose ten out of 
them all to disperse his‘opinions. From whence it is 
supposed that the-religion of the Brahmans had spread 
itself not only over Indosthan, but Camboia, Tunquin, 


., " See the 8th number of the Calcutta Review—“Indian Buddhism, 
its Origin and Diffusion.” 
+ Craufurd. 
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Cechin-china, nay China itself, and Japan too; where 
it is am usual thing for persons to drown, burn, or Jamish 
themselves for the honour of Xaca. This sect was 
brought into ‘China sixty-five years after Christ from 
Indosthan;” which sect, in short, is generally believed 
to have been formed of the Indian Buddhists. 

Some violent speculators might at once deduce from 
the above extract from Dr Stillingfleet, one of the 
most celebrated of our English divines, who, in addition 
to numerous other authorities, cites Xavier, Bernier, 
and Bartoli, for the account of his “two sects in the 
‘East Indies,” that Brahmanism and Buddhism were 
originally one and the same thing; that Buddhism, 
80 called, is only a sect produced by a division:among 
the upholders of Brahmanism. It is the Ram or 
Rama in the passage, which hero is often made sy- 
nonymous with Krishna, that might lead to such a 
conjecture. But we shall not rush to any violent con- 
clusions of this kind. As we proceed, the reader, it is 
hoped, will be able to form his own judgment on the 
matter. Nearest to the date or computation of the era, 
of Buddha, as above given by Craufurd, is Abul Fazel, 
in the Ayin Akbery, who places it 1366 B. c. The 
Chinese assign his birth to 1036 B. c.; the Tibetians to 
957—differing: by a few years from the majority of their 
countrymen.. The dates of the Siamese, Japanese, and 
Ceylonese, are 544 and 542—the first two agreeing in 
date; and Monsieur Bailly and Sir W. Jones nearly 
agree with the Chinese in assigning to the era of 
Buddha the dates of 1031 and about 1000 B. c. There 
must, it has been supposed, have been two Buddhas— 
one, perhaps, the incarnation of Vishnu; the other, 
the original Buddha, or Budha, probably a king of 
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India—to have produced that decided difference of 
opinion, which has so long existed, and which now 
exists more than ever, regarding the era of the founder 
of the Buddhists. * 

It is well known that one of the chief doctrines of 
Buddha was the abolition of caste. In favour of the 
supposition that the Hindu Vishnu has ought to do 
with Fo—which personage we shall assume to be the 
same as Buddha—it may be cited that the people of 
many castes, at the pagoda of Jagannath, mingle and 
eat together.t ‘This peculiarity is said to be in com- 
memoration of Krishna, “ who always recommended 
kindness and affection for each other.” This advice of 
the Hindu philosopher is more Buddhistical than Brah- 
manical. “ 

Allowing that the two religions sprang from one 
common origin—and this is one of the great points of 
dispute—there is, with all its error, a seeming purity, 
an honesty, a sincerity of purpose, about Buddhism, 
which we search for in vain in Brahmanism. There is 
in it less of that selfishness, that barbarous despotism, 
that bestiality, which at present characterises, and has 
so long tainted the latter religion. There is about 
Buddhism a grand freedom, which never could have, 
at least to such a degree, corrupted the moral sense, 
clebased the human intellect, and deadened the best affec- 
tions of the human heart. The Brahmans appear be-. 
fore us in dark colours as a set of despots, shorn of all 
their scientific glory, whose chief delight is to fetter the 
human intellect by domineering over the inferior massep 
of mankind. 

Appendix, No. III.—** Kennedy and Coleman on Buddha,” 


¢ have heard it asserted the. people of ery ‘caste. Some of 
the very low castes are not admitted to the temple, 
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Among the Buddhists of later centuries, including 
those of the present time, the adoration of a Great 
Supreme, unseen, is more apparent than among the 
Brahmans. The present Brahmanical system, which 
has so long existed, is founded on outward display, 
Nicene ‘and mammon. Yet, true it is, that this 
neglect of the ‘Spirit pervading all things, is forbidden 
in the principal Shdstras, and by various Brahmanical 
authors, when it is stated, that “it is for the ignorant 
to view God in wood and stone; the wise behold him 
in spirit alone.” 

Let us now turn from ‘this digression, and proceed 
with our historical and general sketch. 

About the middle of the fourth century A. D., a 
Yavana dynasty is said to have held the government of 
Orissa, which extended over a space of 146 years. But 
these foreigners are of no importance in the Orissan 
annals; and Stirling is disposed to date the commence- 
ment of the real history of the province, from the acces- 
sion of the Rajahs,- styled the Kesari Pat or Vansa, 
A.D. 473. The Kesari, or Kesur family, though nothing 
is known of their origin and pedigree, play a most con- 
spicuous part in early Orissan history. The founder of 
the new dynasty, Yaydti Kesari, cleared his dominions of 
the Yavanas ; restored the confidence of the officiating 
priests of Jagannath; discovered the images which were - 
said to have been hid since the time of Rakt& BAéhu; 
and revived the worship of the idol “in all its ancient 
splendour.” We now beg the reader's attention to the 
following interesting particulars from Stirling, as, in 
some respect, the Head Clerk of Piri differs from the 
high: authority. To the revival of the worship “the 
formation of a new image being considered an indis- 
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pensable preliminary, the priests proceeded into thewoods 
to look for a proper darw or piece of timber, and having 
found one with all the requisite qualities indicated by 
the Shastras, they brought it to the Rajah, who, tilled 
with pious zeal, clothed both it and the old images in 
rich robes, and conducted them in great state to Puri. 
A new temple was then erected on the site of the old one, 
which was found to bemuch dilapidated and overwhelmed 
with sand. The four images were afterwards duly pre- 
pared and set up on their sinhason or throne with much 
pomp and solemnity on the 5th of Kakara (Cancer), the 
thirteenth year of the Rajah’s reign, amidst the shouts 
and rejoicings of the multitude. At the same time the 
necessary officers were appointed, feasts and festivals 
established, snsans founded, and the whole country 
around Piri assigned as endowments for the mainte- 
nance of the temple.: On this memorable occasion the 
Rajah received by general acclamation the title of the 
second Indradyumna.” * 

To Rajah Yayati Kesari, then, according to Stirling, 
the worship of Jagannath is indebted for its lasting 
celebrity; or, at least, with this Rajah, the temple ap- 
pears to have been brought out of fable into light. The 
Head Clerk of Pari says, “ During the Satya Yag, or 
golden age, the temple at Piri was erected by Maha- 
rajah Indradyumna, who placed within it the three 
idols, Jaggnndth, his brother Bulbkudra, and his sister 
Subhudra.’ A fabulous story of the famed Maha- 
rajah’s proceeding to heaven, to invite Brahma to con- 
secrate Jagannath, follows the above extracts, which is 
similar to one related by Stirling, who in no way con- 


* Stirling’s “ Account of Orissa,” pp. 103-4. 
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nects it with history, but merely alludes to it as a fable, 
or one of the many ingenious speculations which have 
been hazarded upon the “origin and meaning of the 
worship of Jagannath.”* Both authorities have their 
great monarch or Indradyumna, in the “Satya Ydg;” 
but Stirling has two, an ancient and a modern ; or at 
least, the latter prince was honoured with the title of 
Indradyumna, which, as it were, qualifies the whole 
business. ‘It. must be to the latter of these that the 
Head Clerk alludes: then will come with some pro- 
priety his assertion, that “subsequently the temple was 
entirely covered with sand, in which it remained buried 
for a long time. This circumstance was brought to the 
notice of Rajah _ Unung Bhim Deb, who immediately 
set out to discover it, an happened to find the spot 
where it had sunk; he then removed the sand, and the 
temple was restored, A, D. 1198.” Here it is asserted 
that Anang, or Unung Bhim Deb, or Deo, only removed 
the sand, and restored the temple, while Stirling says + 
the great temple was erected by the above Rajah’s orders. 
But Stirling has erected a new temple on the site of some 
old temple or another, in the reign of Yayati Kesari, 
the particulars of which form our last quotation from 
that authority. We may then justly say there have been 
{wo temples of Jaganndth erected in the Christian era. 

The Head Clerk of Piri gives a new period—and, it 
is most probable, a period of his own—for the reigning 
of the Rajahs of the Kesari line. This authority buildg 
the temple of Bhobanéser in A. D. 1128. “ The temple 
was erected by Rajah Lulat Kesur.” Now Rajah Lulat 
Kesur, according to Stirling, began to reign A, D. 617, 


“Appendix, No. IV.—Coleman on the * Origin of the Worship o! 
Joganngth.” 
+ Sce “ Account,” p. 154. 
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und built the temple of Bhobanéscr in 657; and this 
we may believe to be the more correct date. 

The Kesari family, it is said, became extinct at the 
commencement of the twelfth century. The Head 
Clerk writes that the famous temple of the Sun, or ¢“ the 
Black Pugoda,” was erected by one of the Kesari Rajahs, 
or “ Kesoree,” as he terms it, in 1273. © This edifice,” 
says Stirling, “it is well known, was built by Rajah 
Langora Narsinh Deo, a. Db. 1241, under the superin- 
tendence of his minister Shibai Sautra.”* The Black 
Pagoda was completed, according to the same authority, 
in 1277. If Anang Bhim Deb did not build the entire 
present temple of Jaganndth, to him is attributed the 
erection of the grand tower. He probably likewise built 
the whole of the minor temples within the enclosure, 
while he was engagcd, at an enormous expense, in flood- 
ing Piri with a barbarous magnificence, which has lasted 
even to the present day. It is known that the archi- 
tecture of the Ilindus originated with the pyramid, 
that is the ancient temple architecture, in which form 
the ancient pagodas in the south of India are invariably 
built. We may here be allowed to remark, that the 
‘monuments of Ilindu architecture are, with great pro- 
priety, divided into three classes—the first comprising 
subterraneous temples or caves hewn out of the rock ; 
the second, similar to these, but having only a portion 
of the sanctuary subterraneous ; the third includes all 
buildings commonly called temples or pagodas. It is 
the opinion of Professor ITeeren, the correctness of which 
has. been generally admitted, that the above order of the 
enumeration of these classes appears to agree with the 
progressive eras of their construction. 

* Stirling, p. 185. 
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Stirling assigns in one place the date 1196 to the 
completion of the temple of Jagannath, as it at present 
stands; and in another, he says. that the present edifice 
was completed 4.p. 1198. The latter date is that gen- 
erally quoted. We know it to be the opinion of autho- 
rities in Orissa, that the three temples of Jagannath, 
Bliobanéser, and the Black Pagoda, as they are at pre- 
sent, were all built within a century or less of cach 
other. And, on this belief, the Head Clerk of Pari has 
probably been content to rest some of his dates, without 
taking the trouble of further investigation. 

Among the last great actions of the Kesari family 
are chronicled the planting of a city on the site of the 
modern Cuttack, about 4. D. 989, and the construction 
of a stone revetment on the Maliénuddi and Cajori— 
“ probably the ancient one of which the remains are yet 
to be seen.” 

Jt would appear that at the above period, the large 
and populous city of Bhobanéser, the city with its forty- 
two streets and clusters of magnificent temples, first be- 
came desolate. What had formed the seat of govern- 
ment of the Kesari princes became the victim of ruin on 
the accession of a new dynasty. But we think that this, 
desertion of the city can partly be accounted for. We 
are informed that the change of dynasty was brought 
about by “a person named Churany or Chor Ganga,” 
a native of the Carnatic, who was invited by a rebel 
against the Orissan court and government to invade the 
province. This personage probably considered, not un- 
wisely, that Cuttack was the best place of defence 
against invading powers, particularly against any rivals 
in the Carnatic, who might feel inclired to wrench from 
him his treacherously acquired sovereignty. Or, the 
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cause of Bhobanéser's becoming desolate might have 
heen a fancied hatred to any thing which owed its 
greatness to the Kesari family, and a wish of the usurper 
to assume as his own bantling the rising city of Cuttack, 
and thereby gratify a noble ambition by making Cuttack 
in commerce what Bhobanéser had once been in réeli- 
gion. 

‘I'he descendants of this chief reigned four centuries, 
“na period fertile in great names and events of import- 
ance, and which forms unquestionably the most brilliant 
and interesting portion of Orissan history.” The Ganga 
Vansa princes are distinguished for their liberality in 
the erection of public works; and next to Unung Bbim 
Deo, in point of lasting celebrity, may be placed Rajah 
Langora Narsinh Deo, who built the Black Pagoda. 
There is also honourable mention made of another of 
the Ganga Vansas-Gajapatis,* who, in the year 1800, 
built «“ the fine bridge at the entrance of Piri.” 

Nothing of any great importance appears to have been 
done for the next 150 years.” Orissa seems during that 
period to have enjoyed a sort of repose. But there was 
no such repose in other quarters. The irruption of the 
Mahommedans at the very commencement of the 
eleventh century, the greatest scourge that ever befell 
the Hindu nation, had produced a race of men, fierce, 
bigoted, and cruel, whose enjoyment was cruelty, and 
part of whose mission was to destroy by force the wor- 
ship of the Hindu trinity. But the greatest scourge of 
them all was-Tammerlane, that terrific angry meteor, 


* From Gajw, an elephant, and pati (potens), a master or poten- 
tate. Rujah Unung Bhfm Deo was the first to undertake the mea- 
surement of the whole of the land comprised within the dominions 


of the (rmjapatis, which are said to have included more than 40,000 
gauare miles. 
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through whose agency priests were tortured, temples 
thrown down, and into those sacred places, where the 
footsteps of invaders had probably never before been 
heard, entered fearlessly to their worship the followers 
of the conqueror of Arabia. 

Jt was not until the year 1451 that the Mahomme- 
dans turned their attention towards Orissa; and their 
power did not fairly extend over any part of the pro- 
vince till about ‘the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The overthrow of the independent sovereignty of Orissa 
is dated A.D. 1558. Towards the close of that century, 
the Mahommedans took entire possession, and did every 
thing in their power to annoy the pious Hindus ; and 
we now begin to picture in imagination a most ludi- 
crous, though it was to them a most serious businesg, 
namely, that of the high priest of Jagannath, with 
other zealous assistants, stealing away in a covered cart 
with three carefully wrapped up imuges, to conceal their 
hideous treasures in the hills adjacent to the Chilka 
Jake, until a favourable opportunity for again setting 
them upon their throne in the temple. From this petty 
warfare the much talked of but little understood pil- 
grim-tax derived its origin. The following remarks 
concerning it, from the compilation of the indefatigable 
Mr Peggs, will interest the reader :—“ This religious 
warfare was at last set at rest by the institution of the tax 
on pilgrims, which, if we may credit the author of the 
work translated by Gladwin, under the title of ¢ History 
of Bengal,’ yielded the Mogul government a revenue of 
900,000 rupees. The Mahrattas, ho succeeded the 
Mussulmans in the government of Orissa, levied the tax, 
and the British followed the example of their predeces- 
sors. Before this place (Jagannath) fell into the hands 
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of the Eriglish, the king, a Mahratta chief, exacted tolls 
from the pilgrims passing through his territories to Ja- 
ganndth. At one place the toll was not less than 
£1, 9s. for each foot passenger, if he had so much pro- 
perty with him. When a Bengali Rajah used to go, he 
was accompanied by one or two thousand people, for 
every one of whom he was obliged to pay toll. The 
Honourable Company’s government levied a tax of from 
one to six rupees on each passenger.”* The pilgrim- 
tax is supposed to have been established at Gya and 
Allahabad by the Moguls, about the same time as that 
at Jagannath. 

In the seventh year of Akbar’s reign (1563) we read 
that all taxes on pilgrims were abolished.+ 

During the scenes of devastation and bloodshed in 
which the followers of Mahommed delighted to revel, 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, Brahmanical 
science in Orissa (as in many other provinces), which 
had been long withering, perished. The learning which 
‘was in the sole possession of the priests, fled before 
tyranny and persecution; and those gorgeous pagodas 
of Hindustan, to which science had at least lent somc 
grandeur, though but a vestige of swhat the annals of an- 
tiquity ascribe to the Brahmans, became only vile nests 
of iniquity, which they are at the present day. 

The downfall of the Aftghans in Bengal took place 
about 1564, under the auspices of Akbar. 

His generals first drove them out of Behar; when 
Patna is said to have become the capital of that pro- 
vince. In 1592, the Affghans svere, by order of Akbar, 
driven out of Orissa by Rajah Man Singh, the imperial 


* Stirling; Peggs; Ward. — 
- See Elphinstone’s “ India,”* vol. ii. p. 326. 
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Lieutenant of Bengal. Eventually, those fierce barba- 
rians, the Mahrattas, entered the province (1743), and 
plundered, massacred, and oppressed the people. The 
veteran Aliverdy Khan, Viceroy of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa—a sworn enemy to-this race of freebooters— 
delivered up the province to their entire government in 
1755. It is said that this gallant old soldier and states- 
man, “ struggled for ten years to keep the Malhrattas 
from conquering Bengal.” * 

It will always be difficult to know which of the two 
powers—the Mahommedan or Mabraita—did the most 
mischief in Orissi. We are inclined to think, for the 
time they reigned, that the Mahrattas bear away the 
palm. The Mahommedans, at first, harassed priests 
and broke up idols, with a zeal in some degree excus- 
able iu men secking to uphold a falling yet popular re- 
ligion ; but, doubtless, this treatment of the Uryias was 
in a great mcasure put a stop to when the Mogul 
government discovered that the Ilindu pilgrimage to 
Jagannath brought them a revenue of nine lakhs of 
rupees. 

The Mahrattas had no new religion to uphold. ‘To 
get money was their aim, to supply the court which 
governed them ; and the frecbooters did not scruple to 
barter the ruin and misery of the people of (Orissa, for 
heaps of gold and silver. The magic kettle-drum ot 
the Affghan conqueror, “ at the sound of which the ears 
and feet of the idols would drop off for many cosst all 
round,” while it lasted, could hardly have. struck more 


= « Outline of the History of Bengal,” p. 132. 

4+ We may inform readers Who have not been in Dudia, that the 
Indian coss Yaries in length; it is generally considered to equal twa 
English mies. 
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terror into the poor Uryias, than did the oppressive and 
wrenching system of the Mahrattas. Four years after 
their possession of the province, the Mahratta power 
was at its zenith. The Mogul empire in India was on 
the eve of being extinguished. The expense for the 
maintenance and equipment of the Mabratia armies 
became enormous. It had an army of sell-paid and 
well-mounted cavalry “in the direct service of .the 
state,” and 10,000 disciplined infantry, superior to any 
ever before raised and commanded by native chiefs in 
India. The Mahrattas had also a train of artillery sur- 
passing that of the Moguls.* 

It is not difficult to imagine the cruel measures which 
would be resorted to, in the getting of money, by this 
upstart people, when they were about to take the field 
against the Mahommedan confederacy. The grand 
army of the Mahrattas was, notwithstanding, defeated.† 

Yet this people, in the gradual sunset of their glory, 
even with all their rapacity and violence, must have 
commanded a considerable portion of Hindu venera- 
tion. They adhered strictly to the religion of Brahma. 
This, in the eyes of the people of Orissa, must have 
covered a multitude of sins. They sere famous for 
mutual harmony, and a marked hospitality to strangers. 
These qualities were particularly apparent among them 
in their original country on the coast of Malabar. The 
excesses they committed, therefore, cannot justly be 
ascribed to a natural ferocity of character; they may 
have been “ dictated by policy or inspired by revenge.” 
They may sometimes have wished to obtain that by the 


* Elphinstone. Me 


‘† Battle of Paniput—-the Mahrattas defeated by Ahmed Shah, 
A.D. 1760. 
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dread of their invasions, which otherwise would only 
have been effected by a tedious war ; or they may bave 
been provoked to retaliate on the Mahommedans the 
cruelties they had so long exercised on their country- 
men. * 

During the administration of the Mahrattas in Orissa, 
we have not been able to discover that they treated pil- 
grims to Jagannath otherwise than with a degree of con- 
sideration and attention. Like the Moguls eventually, 
it was of course their interest to do so. To take parti- 
cular care about the collection of the pilgrim tax-——to 
entice as many pilgrims to come as possible—to afford 
them the protection of the state while they enjoyed their 
devotions in the “ Holy Land,” as the ground about 
Jaganndth is called—was a portion of their policy. 
And the pilgrim-hunters of the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century must have found little difficulty in caus- 
ing multitudes to undertake the pilgrimage, especially 
when the Mahratta power and name extended from the 
Himalayas to nearly the extremity of the peninsula. 

From an old document before us we learn that the 
forefathers of a certain class of Brahmans, from time 
immemorial, visited Jaganndth; and they ‘were per- 
mitted to perform their ceremonies without ¢ impedi- 
ment, delay, or molestation,”. by the successive Rajahs 
or chieftains of the district. The descendants of these 
Brahmans, and their relations, at different times, visited 
the temple while it was under the Mahratta jurisdic- 
tion, and were invariably treated with every attention 
and assistance by the Pundahs, or priests. These people 
term Jagannith ¢“ A venerable Fane of Hindu rever- 


#* Craufurd— Sketches of the Hindus, vol ii. p. 308, “ 
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ence.” In their opinion, a pilgrimage to Puri is one of 
thé most important acts of observance, enjoined to a: 
Hindu, in the ritual of his religion. ¢“ At this resting- 
place,” say the deluded creatures, “¢ the mind receives 
its last solace, when all prospects in’ Tife are commonly 
drawing to a close.” Before carrying the reader to the 
town and temple, it may be as well to state that the 
title of Maharajah of Orissa, of the Zemindari race of 
sovereigns, was first enjoyed by a distant connection of 
an ancient royal house of the province, Ranai Ruotra, 
who was raised to that rank and dignity, A.D. 1580, 
under the title of Ramchander Deo. This popular 
Zemnindar, who commenced the line of the Rajahs of 
Khurdah, and from whom the present Rajah or super- 
intendent of the temple is a descendant, was confirmed 
in the appointment by Sivai Juy Singh, the General of 
Alkbar, svho, as we have before mentioned, gvas struck 
with admiration and astonishment at the “ magnificent” 
temples of Orissa. 

The office of the old Maharajahs, at Jagannath, was 
that of Chandal (sweeper) at the Ruth Jatra; and the 
superintendent is to be seen with his broom performing 
his annval duty at the present day. 

And now let us turn our attention to the town of 
Pari and the temple. 

The district, or southern division of Cuttack, in which 
Piri is situated, is fully described by the Head Clerk in 
his ¢“ History.” It may interest the reader to give the 
boundaries of the district of Orissa, from a statistical 
account, addressed to ¢“ Ilis Excellency Sir George 
‘Nugent, Bart., the Honourable Vice-President in Coun- 
cil,” 1814. 

In figure Orissa is neatly that of a bow, of which the 
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Bay of Bengal on one side forms the chord, and “ the 
districts of the Mahratta frontier,” on the other, the arc. 
The British territories of Balasore, Hidgelli, Midnapore, 
and Mohurbunge, border it on the north-east ; Chota 
Nagpore and the “ Mahratta districts” of Burhey and 
Bhandah, on the north; the Berar frontier of Kole, 
Atmullick, Boad, and Goomsur, on the west ; Ganjam 
borders it on the south-west, and the Bay of Bengal 
washes the south and east. 

The greater portion of the history and all the charac- 
ter of the Uryia nation is combined in this space of 
country. The area at the time the above houndarics 
were written, was said to be 22,500 square miles. This 
areu includes a large portion of the tributary Mehals. 

The district which contains Pari has, it is said,* an 
area of 8,800 square miles. . 

Its length is stated to be about 110 miles, and its 
breadth eighty. . 

This includes four ¢“ Tributary Mehals,” three of 
which (Runpore, Nyagurh, and Khundiapara) we mene 
tion in our paper on the ¢“ Feudal Chicftains of Orissa.” 
“ The other, Murrichpore, is subject to law, and the 
proprietor is not styled a Rajah.” † 


* See the “ History of Piri,” &c. p. 62. 

* Since writing the above, so little being known about Orissn, we 
have endeavoured to gain some correct statistical information, which 
we here give in the form of a note. The aren of Southern Cuttack, 
us given above, is greatly cxnggerated—-8,800 square miles being 
nearer the are of the edtire province than of only a part of it: ex- 
clusive of the four Mehals, for which we will allow 2,300 square 
miles as the aren, the southern division of Cuttack or the Pdri dis- 
trict contains only 2,700 square miles. ‘I'here js no data on which 
accurately to calculate the population of the province. In Stirling’s 
time it was said: to be 1,296,365. This includes the village inhabi- 
tants and the population of the towns of Cuttack, Piri, and Bala- 
sore. The population during the last twenty years hos very consi- 
derably increased. From the best authority we have the following 
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« It is affirmed that Puri was, in former ages, under 
the sands,” and that “ a great part Df it was overrun by 
forest trees, underwood, and grass : these dense thickets 
were the theatres of the austerities and actions of many 
gods and ascetics.” * 

Such, according to the Hindu mythology, was ancient 
Pari. And, from the present aspect of the place, with 
even a slight knowledge of the locality, we think that 
the antiquary might be able to form some probable ac- 
count out of the legend. Approaching Pari, the Jand- 
scape is naked and cheerless ; there is nothing to satisfy 
or please the eye. It is just what Claude Lorraine 
would kave avoided, as wanting the slightest natural 
grandeur for any sort of painting. Had he attempted 
to place a land-storm over it, with all the accompani- 
ment of angry clouds, and storms howling on the canvass, 
he still would have produced a poor painting ; for a 
picture the country is so flat, dry, “ stale and unprofit- 
able.” In the sandy precincts of the town, a human 
skull, occasionally, may arrest the wandering eye of the 
traveller. Ife must hail as a companion this emblem of 
mortality ; for he may find no other. 

Storms and hurricanes of a world gone by, it would 
seem, have torn up the wild sands of Puri, so that you 
perceive, on reaching the houses of the English resi- 


statement of the area of each of the three divisions of the pro- 
vince s— iq 


Central Cuttack . P 3,061 S. M. 
Southern Division PF. 2,700 
Northern Division “4 1,875 


‘Total ~ $ 7,636 
The Revenue Boards’ Report td (fovernment for 1846-7 gives the 
Revenue of the four districts of Midnapore, Cuttack, Pari, and Bo- 
Jasore, at" Rs, 19,65,049; 8,21,239; 4,70,128; and 3,88,425—respec- 
tively. Total Rs, 36,44,841. 
* & History of Pir,” p. 34. 
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dents, no equality of surface. At the present time, 
according to the Hindus, forty miles south of Madras, at 
Mavalipuram, where are the temples and ruins styled, 
“ the seven Pagodas,” the surf rolls and roars over the 
ancient city of the great Bali. The old ruins and 
temples there are chiefly dedicated to Vishnu. Perhaps, 
then, the submerging of ancient Piri, and that of the 
city of Bali, are Hindu legends of the same date and of 
the same origin—the sea having receded in the one case, 
while it encroached on the land in the other. The 
traveller must retire nearly three quarters of a mile from 
the sea, before he can consider himself fairly in modern 
Pari. 

The wonderful city of Dwarka, too, is said to have 
been swallowed up by the sea—Dwarka, from which 
Vishnu is said to have marched in one of his freaks to 
Mavalipuram. 

The city of Dwarka, celebrated in the poem of “ Ram- 
ayana,” is said to bave been built by command of 
Krishna, on the seashore, in the province of Gujarat. 
Pari, as it was some five and twenty years ago, and 
with the exception of an increased number of houses, 
consequent upon the increased population, as it is now, 
is thus graphically described by Stirling :=— 


¢& The town of Piri Jagannath contains 5741 houses. Every 
span of it is holy ground, and the whole of the land is held 
frce of rent, on the tenure of performing certain services in 
and about the temple. ‘The principal street is composed 
almost entirely of the religious establishments called Muths, 
built of masonry, having low pillaved verandas in front, and 
plantations of trces interspersed. Being very wide, with the 
temple rising majestically at the southern end, it presents by 
no means an unpicturesque appearance; but the filth and 
stench, the swarms of religious mendicants, and otlier 
nanscous objects, which offend one’s senses in every part of 
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the town, quite dispel any illusion which the scene might 
otherwise possess. Fine luxuriant gardens and groves en- 
close the town on the land side, and produce the best fruit 
in the province. The stately and beautiful Callophyllum Ino- 
phbyllum, called by Dr Ainslie the Alexandrian Laurel, grows 
here in great abundance, and the Cashew-nut thrives with 
peculiar luxuriance. The environs exhibit some fine tanks, 
as the Indra Daman, Chandan, Mérkandeswar Talao, &c., 
which are supposed to be very ancient ; and the inquisitive 
stranger, who may be disposed to explore amidst the sand- 
hills situated between the sea and the S. W. face of the 
town, will find many ancient and curious-looking religious 
edifices, nearly overwhelmed with sand, to excite and reward 
attention.” * 


The climate of Pari, during the hot months, is con- 
sidered highly salubrious. 

At the time of which Stirling writes, the population 
of Piri was considerably under 40,000; that is, includ- 
ing besides the regular inhabitants of the town, all those 
who made only a temporary residence there, or who, 
having come from afar to visit their friends and rela- 
tions, as well as to pay their devotions to Jaganndth, 
made a longer stay than the usual influx of pilgrims 
either did or were allowed to do. 

Brij Kishore Ghose writes thus in his “ History of 
Pari:” “ It is a celebrated place of Hindu worship, 
situated on the western coast of the Bay of Bengal,t 
in the province of Orissa, forty-two milest south of 
Cuttack, and 298 miles from Calcutta. It is also called 
Jagannath, which name is derived from that of the pro- 
digious idol, which is venerated by the Hindus. Tn this 
place is a celebrated temple, and three cars for the 
ancient festival. . . . . . The population of the town is 

* *& Account of Orissa,” p. 31. 


+ Long. 85° 54’ E., lat. 19° 49° N. 
4 49, according to English calculation. 
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estimated at 80,000, of which 4000 are priests or at- 
tendants upon Jaganndth.”* 

The ‘most striking features about Puri, it would 
seem, are the numerous divisions of the town, and the 
establishment of games on a small scale ; reminding us 
a little of the Grecian Olympia of old. 

At these are carried on wrestling matches, and various 
gymnastic exercises; the general excitement heightened 
by means of harsh music and debauchery. 

The pernicious and destructive effects produced by 
these establishments, are alluded to by the Head Clerk 
of Piri, from whom many of the Hindu nation may gain 
a valuable lesson. 

He thus describes the commerce of the town :— 


“ There are no markets in Piri. A common fair is daily 
held in front of the Singdurwazah, where vegetables, such as 
greens, pumpkins, radishes, . . . . &c., are procurable. Shops 
are erected on both sides of the road, where rice, . . . . salt, 
wood, spices, nuts, and medicinal herbs are sold. Cotton 
cloths, imported from the Madras presidency, are sold by men 
from the south, and also by Piri merchants. Cottons, im- 
ported from Bengal, are sold by men from the upper provin- 
CSL eve ee During the festivals, Cuttack shopkeepers, called 
munwarris, assemble here with their wares. » . » « « Nothing 
is cheap at this place except rice, which is grown in the dis- 
trict. Wheat is brought from Ganjam and Sumbulpore.” 


There is likewise a small traffic in stone and timber. 

Perhaps no place in the world excels Piri in the 
various ways’ of obtaining a livelihood. The child. of 
four or five years oid may be seen lending a hand in the 
casting of a net ; traders in chunam,t young and old, 
may be observed gathering shells on the beach. Or, 


# ¢& History,” &c., p. 1. n „ 
+ The Chunam trade at Piri is a monopoly, enjoyed by fifteen 
families, who, it is stated, sell about 15,000 rupees worth annually. 
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should you enter the town, you may behold groups of 
religioas mendicants, either going to be cheated or to 
cheat ; or you may see a solitary faqir making a livcli- 
hood by roasting himself, and calling on his gods ; the 
passers-by throwing him pice, out of admiration at his 
mad fanaticism. 

Let us now act the part of the “ inquisitive stranger,” 
and explore a little amidst the sand-hills between the 
sea and the south-west face of the town. 

It is sunset, and the sun has just brightened the dingy 
hue of Jagannath’s temple, while the sea sends forth its 
never intermitting roar. 

About half a mile from the town, on the seashore, is 
a place of note, styled “ Surgdwar ”—Swerga-dwvara— 
the gate of heaven. Ilere the relatives of deceased 
Hindus bury or burn the corpses, when they are be- 
lieved sure of an immediate entrance into paradise, body 
as well as soul. 

Swerga is the paradise of Indra, the god of the ele- 
ments. The reader probably remembers the lines in 
the Ke/hama, where Indra says— 


“ No child of man, Ereenia, in the bowers 
Of bliss may sojourn, till he hath put off 
His mortal part; for on mortality 
Time and Infirmity and Death attend.” 


There is a terrible reality about the last line in the 
present instance; for, sure enough, “ Tnfirmity and 
Death” do attend, in their blackest colours, the many 
fanatics who year after year visit the Swerga-dwara of 
Pim. 

About two miles to the south-west of the town js a 
small temple, dedicated to Siva, the temple of Loke- 
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nath, concerning which minute details are recorded in 
the “ History.” 

Lokenath is merely one of the numerous representa- 
tions of Siva, the destructive and generative energy of 
the Hindu Pantheon. 

There are several other small temples near the sea- 
shore, among: which we may mention that of Belessur, 
to the north-east, dedicated to Bal Iswar, or Baliswara, 
one of the names of Siva. To satisfy Parvati, the wife 
of Siva (Devi), Mahadeva (Siva) was born again, in 
the character of Baleswara, or Iswara, the infant; “ but 
suddenly became a man under the title of Sileswara, or 
Iswara, who gives delight.” * 

Near the Belessur temple is the Pidxi burial-ground, 
a small magazine of mortality, not unwortby of a visit. 

Here will be found in a small space, enclosed; by a 
brick wall, tombs of three of the most important classes 
in India; the military man, the civilian, and the mis- 
sionary.T According to a “ Report” before us, the 
above missionary was one of the earliest in the field of 
Orissa. Upwards of forty-two years ago, Dr Buchanan 
pitched his tent on the banks of the Chilka lake, when 
he had a distant view of the lofty tower of Jaganndth, 
from which he had just returned, after beholding the 
great Ruth festival. Through the vehement writing of 
this zealous man, and the expression of an ardent de- 
sire ior the establishment of “ some Christian institu- 
tion” near the temple{ about 1816 a society was formed 
among the General Baptists of England;t and under 

¥ Moor’s “ Hindu Pantheon,” p. 389. 4+ Mr Bampton. 

‡ We are not informed of the name of the actual founder or 
projector of the Orissa Baptist Mission. _On this point we were 


misunderstood by a “ Cuttack Missionary.” See Appendiz, N06: v. 
—*¢ Correspondence produced by the article on Jogannath.” _ + 
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the guidance of the late Mr Ward of Serampore, nearly 
thirty years ago, Cuttack became the seat of missionary 
Jabour.* 

In 1837, the Cuttack missionaries were assisted in 
the district by some others from America. Mr Ward, 
it is well known, was one of the triumvirate, Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward, who almost half a century ago 
made Serampore famous by its ¢“ Mission,” and the 
fruits of whose labours are even now spreading with a 
salutary effect over the lands of the heathen.t 

Without cherishing any undue prejudice in favour of 
any particular profession, we may truly say, that con- 
sidering the difficulties those earnest in the missionary 
cause have to contend with—considering hos some of 
them go on year after year, toiling and persevering, 
labouring often “in the front of severest obloquy ”— 
they deserve the greatest praise even for the seeming 
little they may accomplish; and human justice demands 
that they should have their sbare of fame and glory ; 
for the most prejudiced among us must confess, that in 
the vocation of a sincere and zeplous Missionary in 
India, the struggle for success is hard. 

In Orissa, at least, there can be no doubt that he has 
before him a dreary and disheartening prospect. 

Before leaving the burial-ground at Piri, we may be 
allowed to mention one tenant more, the late Mr Acland, 
a clergyman, whose book on the “ Manners and Cus- 

* The Orissa Baptist Mission has at present its headquarters at 


Cuttack, and js under the superintend f 
a faithful servont—Mr Lacey, cs 


3 Je 
_ + In October 1799, the first Protestant Missionary establishment 
in Bengal was formed at Serampore by Dr Marshman, Mr Ward, 
and Dr Carey. “ They engaged in the translation of the Scripturcs 


Io the Bengalce, Sanskrit, and other langunges of India,” —MARSII- 
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toms of the Hindus” was noticed in the sixteenth 
number of this Journal. 

We shall now ask the reader to accompany us west- 
ward to Jaganndth’s temple, that familiar beacon to the 
navigators of the Bay of Bengal, which is said to have 
been built at an expense of from forty to fifty lalhs of 
rupees. 

Taking a telescopic view of the temple, from an ele- 
vation one mile and a half north-east of tlie town, we 
behold the Bar Dewal, nearly 190 feet high, towering 
majestically above the dark and gloomy landscape 
below. The entire height of the tower from the ground 
is about 210 feet. 

Adjoining the Bar Dewal, and rising to a height of 
some seventy feet, two square pyramidal-roofed buildings 
strike the eye; they appear elaborately carved, with a 
nearly flat apex, from which, like that of the great 
tower, rises a small irregular cone, apparently composed 
of circular stones, the top stone surmounted by a sort 
of urn. Numerous temples of various shapes and sizes 
are to be seen in the enclosure, to the right and left of 
the Bar Dewal. The great tower and adjoining build- 
ings bear on their summits the Chaka, a sort of wheel, 
a symbol of Vishnu. 

Stirling compares the shape of the towers or temples 
of Orissa—and they are all in a degree similar to the Bar 
Desral of Jagannidth—to aphial i thestopper inserted. 
We think it ‘hettér to compare them to old-fashioned 
pepper-boxes ; multilateral, and of nearly equal diame- 
ter, until approaching the top: the remainder of the 
box is very similar to the upper portion of the towers” 
of Orissa; but, perhaps, the likeness is more remark- 
able at Bhobanéser than at Jagannath. 
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The eye of the traveller must now be content, until 
having left the eminence from which we have been 
attempting a description, and. proceeding on our tour of 
research, we at length enter the town of Pari, and 
passing along through the silent streets, by houses with 
raised foundations—some of the domiciles composed of 
mud, others of masonry—we speedily find ourselves 
before the Sink Durwazeh, the lion or eastern and 
principal entrance to the great Pagoda. 

Regarding the dimensions of the lofty stone wall en- 
closing Jagannéath’s temple, in each side of which there 
is a large gateway, and the general measurement of the 
sacred: buildings, every author differs; and this is not 
strange, when we consider that neither Christian nor 
Mussulman is allowed to cross the threshold. 

We have read somewhere of one solitary case in 
which a Major Carter managed to enter along with the 
pilgrims the famous shrine of Jagannath. 

Taking a medium, we might make some of the dimen- 
sions as follows: The stone wall enclosing the Bar 
Dewal, and the edifices connected with it, is about 30 
fect high. The area forms nearly a square, or rectangle, 
660 feet by 650. Within this area are upwards of 100 
temples, apparenitly fron seventy to eighty feet in height, 
dedicated to the principal deities of the Hindu Pantheon. 
Sinh Durwazeh is flanked by huge griffins ; and a little 
in front of it, in the street, stands a beautiful column of 
black marble—ive are not sure of the height*—of an 
architecture something between the Doric 2nd the Corin- 
thian. 

The pillar, or ¢“ polygonal column,” as it is called, 
stands upon a richly curved pedestal ; and, according to 


* Probably not more than forty feet. 
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Stirling, and the author of the “ History of Piri,” was 
brought from the temple of the sun at Kanaruk, a small 
portion of the massive marble remains of the gorgeous 
“ Black Pagoda.” 

Formerly the summit of the column was surmounted 
by an image of the monkey-god, Hanuman. A broad 
flight of steps leads from the Sinh Durwazeh to a ter- 
race twenty feet in height, “ enclosed by a second svall, 
445 feet square, on swhich occurs first the apartment of 
the Bog Mandap, where food is served out for the idol, 
and other purposes. In a line and connected sith it, is 
a low building on stone pillars, styled Jugmohun, where 
the Gard, or Garr, bird-god, is kept. Nest to this is 
the Unsurpinda,* which adjoins or opens into the great 
torwver—in all, there are four principal structures, con- 
nected by passages and doors. The Unsurpinda and 
Bhog Mandap, each, we believe, sixty feet square, over 
the pyramidal building, we observed in our late telesco- 
pic view. 

The ground-plan of the great tower is said to be a 
square of thirty-five feet, “in which there is a large 
platform of marble, which is styled Ruttunsinghasun, or 
throne.” The three idols, Jagannath, his brother and 
sister, occupy the tower and throne. 

The roofs of the buildings, particularly that of the 
Bar Deval, are said to be singularly ornamented sith 
various representations of monsters ; and the walls 
abound swith carvings of demons, and giants of every 
description. In niches on the outer walls are various 
well-executed illustrations of Hindu obscenity. 

The Head Clerk of Puri informs us, that Garr, in 


* Where the idolg are worshipped during their illness, after the 
Snanjatra or Bathing festival. 
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the Jugmohun, bas his hands “ joined: together, in token 
of supplication toward the idol Jagannath.” 

In the temples of Vishnu, the Garur is an image of 
great importance. Vishnu is worshipped under the form 
of the human figure, having a circle of heads, and four 
hands, emblematic of an all-seeing and all-provident 
being. The figure of the Garur is said to be the repre- 
sentation of a large brown kite, with a white head, on 
which the god may be either seen mounted, or the bird 
may be found immediately in front of the image.* 

The preserving power—the nearest approach in the 
Hindu mythology to omnipotence and goodness—has 
given Vishnu a greater number of adorers than any 
other deity or attribute. “If, indeed,” says Moor, “ we 
tale the sect of Vaishnava in its most comprehensive 
sense, including, as we are warranted in doing, the 
schism of Buddha, he has more than all the others col- 
lectively.” 

Vishnu is sometimes represented reposing on a many- 
headed serpent, which floats upon the surface of the 
ocean. In this position he is supposed to be contem- 
plating and willing the creation of the world. 

From his navel springs a Jotwus plant,'in the calyx of 
which Brahma appears seated, ready to accomplish the 
work of creation. The lotus is an emblem of the world. 
The only peculiarity in the’ general figure of Vishnu, is- 
his having the four hands, which hold respectively the 
mace, the lotus-flower, the ckank, or conch-shell, and the 
chakra. In a beautiful engraving in the “ Hindu 
Pantheon,” he is to be seen riding on a machine, some- 
thing between an eagle and a man, with a bow in one 


* Craufurd—*“ Sketches,” p. 181, vol. i. 
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hand, ascending to paradise with”his consort Lakshmi, 
the Hindu goddess of beauty.* 

Other nations may, perhaps, have been indebted to 
this group for their pictures of gods, and the apotheoses 
of men, ascending to the skies on the eagle. 

We have been led into these few particulars regard- 
ing Vishnu, notwithstanding many must: have known 
them before, as we have been attempting a description 
of a temple which is said to have been built in honour 
of that deity. 

And it is necessary to our present purpose that we 
should supply some more mythological information, 
with which, however, the intelligent reader may not be 
so well acquainted. 

We have lately alluded to the numerous sect of Vaish- 
nava. We have frequently read that the worshippers 
of Siva are believed to be more numerous than those of 
Vishnu. This we doubt very much ; and, as we have 
already seen, is contrary to the opinion of Moor. 

There is certainly one popular mysterious symbol, 
peculiar to the worship of Siva, which we can easily 
imagine to find most favour among the women of Hin- 
dustan, and that is the idol of Lingam or Linga. 

It is perhaps the chief desire of a Hindu in his 
present state of existence, that, for a provision after 
death, his wife would in this life bear him children to 
pray his soul out of purgatory, or mitigate the punish- 
ments that may be awarded him in a future state. Yoni 
is the female nature, Lingam the male ; and, in addi- 
tion to the numerous worshippers of the latter, many 


* Some pictures of Lakshini arc very much like the old Grecian 
and Roman figures of Cercs. 
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women are exclusive adorers of the Yoni of Bhavani, 
the female energy of Siva. 

The Zingam, or principal type of the Regenerator, 
Siva, is nothing more than a conical stone, generally 
smooth gnd black. This symbol is to be seen at Bho- 
banéser, in conjunction with the Argha, a sort of dish 
from whence it proceeds, the Yoni forming the rim. 
There is no apparent indecency about these symbols, 
which leads Moor to remark: ¢“ Unlike the abomi- 
nable realities of Egypt and Greece, we see the phallic 
emblem in the Hindu Pantheon without offence, and 
know not, until the information he extorted, that we 
are contemplating a symbol, whose prototype is inde- 
licate.” | 

But, although these symbols of Siva naturally produce 
many followers of his religion, it is impossible, from the 
numerous castes, and subdivisions of sects, to arrive at 
any correct general conclusion on the subject of supe-. 
riority of numbers in either sect. We believe that little 
doubt exists concerning the visible decline of the religion 
of Siva in Orissa, and some parts of Southern India. The 
reader’s researches may probably extend further than 
ours on that point. 

We have before us a document, which we picked up 
in Southern Arcot, in which the followers of the “ Siva 
religion” are put down as “ Teligh Brahmans,” eighteen 
castes, and “ Malabar Brahmans,” eight castes; then 
follow nearly sixty different classes of the followers 
of the Siva and Vishnu creeds indiscriminately jumbled 
together, such as Chetties, Cometies, Pillays, Dasesthitlit 
Rajaput, &c. Sc. 

From some slight knosledge of the inhabitants to the 
south of the Peninsula, we may be allowed to venture 
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an Opinion that the sect of Vishnu there is the most nu- 
merous. 

“ With respect to the origin of the several Hindi 
sects,” writes Professor Heeren, “ve are not at all in a 
condition of giving any correct historical account of 
them, or of assigning the respective dates to each. 
Those of Siva and Vishnu are at present the most gene- 
rally prevailing ones ; but they are not alone; by their 
side flourish that of Ganesa and many others.” (The 
learned Professor. takes as his authority for this the 
great Sanskrit scholar, Colebrooke.) “ The intrinsic 
character and objects of worship peculiar to the sect 
of Siva, which adores the Lingam, afford a reasonable 
presumption in favour of its being the most ancient, 
and-probably ‘the original creed of the common people ; 
whereas that of Vishnu, on the contrary, worshipped 
under the name of Krishna, owes its origin merely 
to a reformation, undertaken for the purpose of refining 
the grossly sensual worship of the former.” * | 

An admirable refiner, indeed, when we find such a 
place as Jaganndth the crowning piece of Hindu super- 
stition. 

It is impossible to assign a date to the ascendancy of 
the worship of Vishnu in Orissa and Behar, or the de- 
cline of that of Siva in these provinces; but there is a 
fable drawn from the .Mahabharat—good authority on 
such matters—that Bali-Rama and Krishna, brothers 
and renowned conquerors, vanquished a famous king of 
Behar,t forced on the people the worship of Vishnu, 


# ¢ Historical Researches,” vol. iii. pp. 13940. 

+ In Montgomery Martin's work on ¢‘ The History, Antiquities, 
&c., of Eastern Indin,” the earliest religion of Behar is said to be 
the ‘doctrine of the- Buddhists, ““ from Buddha, first king of Indian.” 
Buddha is here brought originally from Assyria; Jarasandha de- 
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and nearly extinguished “ the ancient adoration of Siva.” 
The effects of this conquest extended over various parts 
of Hindustan, probably from the extreme north to Cape 
Comorin. We may now imagine that millions of vain 
believers sought to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
the renowned sarriors, and hence the origin of the po- 
pularity of Jagannath as a place of worship. 

We have before alluded to Indradyumna, who is said 
to have first given a celebrity to Jagannath. But we 
did not then state that this sovereign was a Mahurajali 
of Malwa or Ujein. 

If he really founded the celebrity of the temple, we 
may date the commencement of the worship of Vishnu, 
under the title Jaganndth, not earlier than half a cen- 
tury before the Christian era. 

Alluding to the kingdom of Malwa; Elphinstone writes 
that the era still current through all the countries north 
of the Nerbudda is that of Vikramaditya, the Hardin al 
Rashid of Hindu tales, who reigned at Ujein at the date 
of its commencement, which was fifty-six years before 
Christ.* 

No portion of the Hindu mythology is more confused 
than what treats of the Ramas. Relating to Vishnu, 
the best way perhaps is to consider only the two princi- 


8scended from Buddha, -* according to legend, being of a monstrous 
size, was wont to stand upon two hills of this district, having na foot 
on each, and to look at the thousand wives of his kinsman Krishna. 
who lived near Gujarat, as they bathed in the sea. Not contented 
with this indecency, which might perhaps have been overlooked, he 
To the naked beuuties with bricks, on which they complained to 

rishna, who cent Bhim, the supposed son of Pandu, to punish Ja- 
rasandha, and this prince was killed in on valley near his own house. 
This happened towards the end of the third age (Dwapar Y' dg) of 
the world; and according to Mr Bentley. (Asintic Researches, vol. 
viii.), the fourth age commenced in the eleventh century before the 
birth of Christ.”—Vol. i. p. 22.“ ¥ 


* Elphinstone’s “ India,” vol. i. p. 398. 
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pal incarnations—the seventh and eighth, Rama and 
Krishna ; although there are three distinguished per- 
sonages, all Ramas, the sixth and seventh incarnations 
being Parasu Rama and Rama Chandra ; the latter, a 
moiety of Vishnu, styled the same, and being the same 
as Jagannath, ¢“ the lord of the world.” In Orissa, Ja- 
ganndth is invariably styled Ram Chandra. 

“ Rama,” says Elphinstone, “was a king of Oude, 
and is almost the only person mentioned in the Hindu 
traditions whose actions have something of a historical 
character.” His queen Siti, who was carried off hy the 
giant Ravana, which caused the far-famed monkey ex- 
pedition to Ceylon, under General Ianuman, we be- 
lieve to be the original of the present Subhudra, the 
sister of Jagannath. This heroic deliverer was Bali 
Rama, the elder brother ; so, then, we have the three 
idols Jagannath, Bulbhudra, and Subhudra, correspond- 
ing respectively with Rama Chandra, Bali Rama, and 
Siti. We remarked near the commencement of this 
Article, that Rama was often confounded with Krishna. 

In the celebrated heroic poem, “ Ramayana,” the 
characters are both mixed in the plot. Each is said to 
have won a wife by bending an unyielding bow—** not 
indeed,” says Moor, ¢ very unlike the story of Ulysses.” 

The Head Clerk of Piri thus describes the celebrated 
idols of the shrine :— 


¢“ They are bulky, hideous, wooden bysts. The elder bro- 
ther, Bulbhudder, is six feet in height ; fn. younger, Jagan- 
nath, five feet ; and their sister, Subhudra, Tour feet. They 
ave fashioned into a curious resemblance of the human head, 
resting on a sort of pedestal. The eres of Jagannath are 
round, and those of Bulbhudder and Subhudra, oval. a The 
images “are painted black, white, and yellow respectively ; 
their faces are exceedingly large, “And their bodies are deco- 
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rated with a dress of different coloured cloths. The two 
brothers have arms projecting horizontally forward from the 
ears. The sister is entirely devoid of even that approxima- 
tion to the human form.” * 


Previous to this, we find the following additional 
particulars, apparently borrowed from Mr Peggs, who 
quotes them from “ Colonel Phipps’ account of Jagan- 
ndth.—Asiatic Journ. March, 1824.” Alluding to the 
idol Jagannath, he says :— 


“In lieu of arms there are two stumps, ¢ on which the 
priests occasionally fasten hands of gold.’ The forming of a 
new idol of Jagannath is termed Nooah Kullebur ; it occurs 
after a lapse of many years” —Colonel Phipps says about once 
in seventeen years—* when two moons occur in Assur (part 
of June and July).” 


We shall now present our readers with both”versions 
of the extraordinary preparation and renewal :— 


COLONEL PHIPPS. 


‘A nim tree (Melia azodarata) is sought for in the forests 
on which no crow or carrion bird was ever perched ; it is 
known to the initiated by certain signs! This is prepared 
into a JO form by common carpenters, and is thén in- 
trusted to certain priests, who are protected from all intru- 
sion: the process is a great mystery. One man is selected 
to take out of the old idol a small box, containing the spirit, 
which is conveyed inside the new. The man who does this is 
always removed from this world before the end of the year.” + 


THE HEAD CLERK OF PUR{. 


“A Nim tree (Melia-aza-dirachta) is sought for in the forests, 
on which no crow or other carrion bird has ever perched: it 
is known to the initiated by certain marks! The idol is pre- 
pared by the carpenters, and then intrusted to certain priests, 
who are protected from all intrusion : the process is a great 
mystery. 

“* The priests and other ignorant people endeavour to ac- 


* & History of PGrf,” pp. 19, 20. 
+ Pegg’s “ India’s Cries,” &c., p. 216 
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count for the deformity of the idol by a very strange tale. 
A boy from a Putti’s family is selected to take out from the 
breast of the old idol a small box containing quicksilver, said 
to be the spirit, which he conveys inside the new. The boy 


who does this is always removed from the world before the 
end of the year.” * 


We are sorry to notice that, in this instance, Brij 
Kishore Ghose has fallen into a grievous literary error 
—one, we are afraid, too common among rising Hindu 
candidates for a knowledge of the English language. 
1luet one and all of them remember, that to make a can- 
did acknowledgment of the author from whom consider- 
able assistance has been derived, is due to the literary 
community at large, and will tend certainly to enhance, 
when, by silence, it will on discovery injure the bor- 
rower’s reputation. 

We do freely pardon all the Ffead Clerk’s.*“ inaccu- 
racies in style,” or “ other errors he may have fallen 
iuto.’”F We look upon his work as an excellent ex- 
ample of a native’s literary industry, and, as we have 
before remarked, we think it will do a great deal of 
good, But we cannot pardon such a palpable display 
of plagiarism as that afforded by the above extracts. 

‘The case of murder, referred to in these, is evidently 
a matter of doubt: nevertheless, we think that it de- 
serves some inquiry. It is probably one of the legends 
of the Jagannath worship, by which the pundahs. endea- 
your to frighten believers into a continual ‘adoration of 
the idol. Stirling says that some conjecture the sacred 
deposit in the ¢“ belly of the image” to be a bone of 
Krishna. However, the proccss of renewing the body 
of the idol taking place only after the lapse of many 


«+ « History of Pari,” p. 18. + Sce Preface to * History.” 
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years, and the superintendent being now of too econo- 
mical a nature to spend money on a renewal,* the cere- 
mony may not again take place. It would appear that 
the small box of quicksilver, said to contain the spirit, 
is a precious relic, held in similar veneration to the tooth 
of Buddha. 

Bishop Heber, describing this tusk in his “ Journal,” 
while in Ceylon, remarks, that “it is kept in a golden 
case, set with precious stones, and this is enclosed within 
four others, all of gold and increasing in size, and all 
studded with jewels; no relic vas ever more sump- 
tuously enshrined, or more devoutly worshipped.” + 

Let us now say a very few words regarding the great 
annual festival at Piri, or the Ruth Jdtra. 

Historians have often remarked the surprising resem- 
blance which exists in the external worship of India and 
Egypt. In the religions of both countries, bloody and 
unbloody sacrifices ; the strict observance of pilgrimage, 
causing a numerous assembly of people at festivals; 
penances; batling in supposed holy waters, and if 
drowned, the act supposed to confer eternal bliss ; their 
gods conveyed from one temple to another on enormous 
stages, erected upon huge cars. These latter customs, 
related by Herodotus (forming part of a long compa- 
rison between the Hindus and Egyptians, admirably set 
forth in Heeren's “ Researches”), are particularly appli- 
cable to Jagannath. 

At Pari, about the middle of every year, three large 
cars are built for the Ruth Jatra—at which festival the 
images take an “ airing” as far as the Gondicha Nour, 


* The process formerly cost no less than from 5 to 6,000 Re. . 


+ Bishop Heber’s Indiax Journal—Colonial und Home Library— 
vol. ii. p. 165. 
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or god’s country-house—a mile and a half distant : 
“ the cars are dragged by Kallabethias, or coolies, and 
by thousands of other people.” But apparently, it must 
he the peculiar duty and privilege of these people to 
draw the cars. 

The images are placed in their respective positions by 
the Dytas, or charioteers of Jagannath. 

THE CARS. 


“ The car of Jagannath is forty-five feet ju height; it has 
sixteen wheels of seven feet diameter, and a platform thirty- 
five feet square. The ruth of Bulbhudra is forty-four feet 
high; it has fourteen.wheels of six and a half feet diameter, 
and a platform thirty-four feet square. The car of Sub- 
hudra is forty-two feet high ; it has twelve wheels of six feet 
diameter, and a platform thirty-three feet square. A small 
rail about eight inches in height nearly surrounds the plat- 
form of each ruth. An opening is left of a few feet in front 
of the idol.” * 


For all details concerning the great Puri festival, we 
must refer our readers to Stirling and the “ History,” 
&oc. 

The entire scene of the Ruth Jatra savours, to an in- 
credible extent, of the ludicrous, the barbarous, and the 
awful. The eager expectation, the unceasing din of a 
_great multitude, the acclamations of “ Victory to Jagan- 
néth !” which rend the ear when the images are brought 
forth in an erect posture, or rather rolled forth, by means 
of iron bandles fastened in their backs, and exposed to 
the stupid gaze of the delighted people. 

There you may picture to yourself Christianity shud- 
dering ; there, morality weeping. Momus is not to be 
found there—the god of mirth has slunk away trem- 
bling ; as for intellect, she slumbers in silence, awaiting 
the dawn of a better day. 

# & History of Pari,” p. 39. 
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The ponderous machines are set in motion ; they 
creak while the creatures strain the cables in the inidst 
of their joy and madness.. Then they are 

—— ¢“ All around, behind, before, 

With frantic shout, and deafening roar; 

And the double double peals of the drum arc there, 

And the startling burst of the trumpet’s blare; 

And the gong, that seems, with its thunders dread 

To astound the living, and waken the dead.” * 
But all their enthusiasm has soon subsided—and, on the 
termination of the festival, many of that once delighted 
multitude either retire to die, or reach their deserted 
homes the victims of ignorance, poverty, and wretched- 
ness. 

It js perhaps useless to state here that human sacri- 
fice under the wheels of the car has been long abolished. 

All the land within ten miles -of Jagannath is con- 
sidered holy; when formerly Bhobanéser was in its 
greatness, the whole of Utkala, as Orissa is styled in 
the Puranas, must have been held sacred. But we 
hope yet to see her come forth in a state of grandeur 
far surpassing in real value any thing she has ever before 
seen; we hope yet to see Orissa a princess among the 
provinces—the people leaving their senseless blocks of 
wood and stone, seeking to learn the blessings of that 
divine religion, which, it is intended, shall reign supreme. 
Let us then endeavour to work out that glory to the ut- 
most, and spare no expense in the diffusion of education 
and enlightenment throughout the land. It is by these 
means, and by these alone, that we can hope for any 
advance in Hindu civilisation, and the consequent in- 
troduction of a new and better order of things. 


* Southey's “ Kehama.™ 
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It was originally our intention to have carried our 
readers to visit the archaological wonders of the “ Black 
Pagoda,” Bhobandéser, and the caves of Khandgiri; how- 
ever, ou glancing around our “‘study” at the numerous 
documents contained therein, we find that we must visit 
these wonders, which will form a continuation of the 
slight archaeological and mythological information * con- 
tained in this paper, in a future article. Let us again, 
then, return to Puri and the temple. 

One of the most interesting and most important 
features of Piri is the vast number of mut/s or monas- 
teries it contains. These establishments are said to have 
been originally founded in India hy a sect styled Gosais, 
or Gosains. Each muth is governed by a MoAunt, who, 
with his disciples, forcibly reminds one of the abbot and 
friars of European history and romance. In Orissa, an 
assistant styled “ Adhi-Kari” transacts part of the busi- 
ness of the Mohbunt, and, if he be “a proper man,” 
eventually succeeds to the management. 

It is affirmed that the principal disciples of the 
founder of this sect were of the Siva religion; at Puri 
the thriving members of the order are all of the religion 
of Vishnu. 

“If any member of a muth,’ says a writer on the 
subject, “ be particularly distinguished by his acts of 
hospitality, veneration for his ancestors, and a life of 


* The Madras Crescent of July 22d, has an extract from the 
Calcutta Star, in which we tind the following useful suggestion :— 
« It would conduce ,mucly to the progress of research among our 
local se rans if the Journal of the Asiatic Society contained a couple 
or a quartett of pages every month, devoted to a summary of the 
latest European speculations, memoirs, or discoveries connected with 
Oriental studies.” We would also recommend this cheap mode of 
giving scientitic satisfaction to residents in India, to the editors of 
the Madras Journal of Literatare and Science, _ 
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morality, he receives from the Dusname* the honorary 
title of Mohunt.” 

The Ilead Clerk of Piri gives a list of about thirty 
principal muths, or “ richest muths,” as he terms them, 
with the amount of annual rent, and estimated value, of 
land pertaining to each. Of these endowments of the 
temple of Jagannath, he informs us that the produce 
of the lands “is realized by the Muthdaris or abbots, 
who by this means, though professing themsclves men- 
dicants, have become the richest merchants in India, 
and are now enjoying every comfort.” 

The writer proceeds to expose these pilfcrings, so 
clandestincely made by the religious impostors :—“ This 
is strictly prohibited by the Ilindu law. These en- 
dowments have been made by rich Hindus and Rajabs. 
The Mahrattas also gave lands and villages, placing 
them under the muths, with a view to the Muth- 
daris appropriating the incomes derived therefrom to 
the performance of ceremonies and offerings to Jagan- 
nath, besides the distribution of Muhapurshad, or holy 
food, to byraghis, &c.; but the intentions and wishes 
of the donors are seldom carried out. On the con- 
trary, the Muthdaris appropriate the produce’ of such 
endowments to illegal purposes. It is supposed that 
the amount of rent realized from estates so held, is 
not less than two lakhs and ten thousund rupees: the 
lands may be valued at eight lakhs, and would realize 
that sum if sold.” + 

This is most valuable information, and swe believe 

* This is a sort of managing committee for the internal adminis- 
tration of muths. For an interesting paper on this subject, we beg 
to refer the reader to one, by John Warden, Ksq., Bo. C. S., in the 


32d number of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 
+ History of Pir, p. 8. 
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it to be perfectly correct. The Muthdaris, annually, 
obtain a sufficient spare sum to defray every expense at- 
tending worship at Jagannath. 

The Ilead Clerk informs us that he “ has frequently 
conversed with certain Muthdaris on the subject,” that is, 
of each one bearing his share of the stated allowance at 
present granted hy Government, “and he thinks that 
they will not be averse to such an arrangement, should 
government think fit to withdraw the support at ‘present 
afforded.” The whole history of Jagannath, from nearly 
the beginning of the present century, is neither more 
nor less than one huge calendar of crime. But, before 
arriving at any decided conclusions regarding the pro- 
‘pricty and policy of the entire svithdrawal of the British 
annual donation of Rs. 23,000, in money, from the 
Government treasury, it is necessary that we should 
present the reader with some account, from the 
commencement, of Britis CONNEXION WITH TOE 
TEMPLE OF JAGANNATtIl. We may be excused for 
making a slight retrospect, as far as tlie battle of 
Paniput, which fcr a time crushed Mahratta power in 
India. But that powcr gradually rose again; and, in 
the ycar 1784, there was a considerable Mahratta 
empire, chiefly in the centre of India; and among 
the names of the provincial chiefs, conspicuonsly shone 
those of Scindia and Jlolkar. Orissa, since its occupa- 
tion by the new masters, had been governed by a line of 
¢ Mahratta Subahdars,”* most of whom uyere famous 
for nothing but violence and oppression, without the 
slightest control over their own soldicry. 


* ‘The Mogul and Mohratta Subalidars generaliy resided at tic 
Laul Bagh Palace in Cuttack. 
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‘Towards the end of the century, zemindars were 
robbed, or ejected from their estates; rvots were head- 
deep in misery. Revenue collectors, and the high 
priest and purchas of Jaganndath, became fa’ and rich. 
And affairs continued nearly in this state until the 
middle of 1803. To restore order, and bring the Mah- 
ratta states under our_rule, we fortunately had in India 
a statesman of great ability and sound judgment, the 
Earl of Mornington. In 1800 he wrote, “ The distrac- 
tions of the Mahratta empire must continue to increase, 
until they shall he checked by foreign interference. No 
power in India excepting tlie British now possesses 
sufficient strength to interpose with effect in these dis- 
sensions.” * 

On the 3d of August 1808, the Marquess Wellesley 
wrote to Lieut.-Colonel Campbell, commanding the 
northern division of the army, furnishing orders for the 
occupation of the province of Cuttack. A force of not 
less than fifteen hundred native infantry, to be increased, 
if practicable and politic, was to assemble at Ganjam— 
which was shortly to be joined hy another force from 
Bengal. With the force assembled under these orders, 
and “swith the detachment from Bengal,” wrote the Mar- 
quess, “you will enter the province of Cuttack and 
proceed to Jagannath.” Strict orders were given, in 
passing the frontier of the Malhratta territory, to use 
every means to conciliate the inhabitants. A proclama- 
tion, similar to that issued by General Harris when 
entering Mysore, was to be made known to the defence- 
less natives of the country :—protection and perfect 
security under the British Government. The re- 


i Despagches, &c.; vol. ii. p. 226. 
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mainder of the orders abound with political wisdom 
and caution :— 


“ The situation of the pilgrims passing to and from 
Jagannédth will require vour particular attention ; you will be 
careful to afford them the most ample protection, and to 
treat them with every mark of consideration and kindness. 

“7, On your arrival at Jagannath, you will employ every 
possible precaution to preserve the respect due to the Pagoda, 
and to the religious prejudices of the Brahmans and Pilgrims. 
You will furnish the Brahmans with such guards as shall 
afford perfect security to their persons, rites and ceremonials. 
and to the sanctity of the religious edifices, and you will 
strictly enjoin those under your command to observe your 
orders on this important subject with the utmost degree of 
accuracy and vigilance. 

“8. The Brahmans are supposed to derive considerable 
profits from the duties levied on pilgrims; it will not, there- 
fore, be alvisable at the present moment to interrupt the 
system which prevails for the collection of those cuties. 
Any mensures calculated to relieve the exactions to which 
pilgrims are subjected by tle rapacity of the Bralnnans, 
would necessarily tend to exasperate the persons whom it 
must be our object to conciliatee You will, therefore, 
signify to the Brahmans that it is not your intention to 
disturb the actual svstem of collections at the Pagoda. 
At the same time, you will be ecoveril not to contract with the 
Brahmans any engegements which may limit the power of 
the British Governinent to make such arrangements with 
respect to thet Puygoda, or to introduce such «& refurm of 
visting abuses and verations as may hereafter be deemed 
advisable. 

“9, You will assure the Brahmans at the Pagoda of Jagan- 
néth, that they will not be required to pay any other revenue 
or tribute to the British Government than that which ther 
may have been in the habit of paying to the Malhrattn 
Government, and that they will be protected in the exercise 
of their religious duties. 

“10. In every transaction relative to the Pagoda of Jagan- 
nath, you will consult the civil commissioner whom I hare 
named for the sottlement of the province of Cuttack. 

“11. You will understand that no part of the property, 
‘reasure, or valuable articles of any kind. contained in th. 
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Pagoda of Jagannath, or in any religious edifice, or possess- 
ed by any of the priests and Brahmans, or persons of any 
description attached to the temples or religious institutions, 
is to be considered as prize to the army. All such property 
must be respected as being consecrated to religious use by 
the customs or prejudices of the Hindus. No account 1s to 
be taken of any such property, nor js any person to be 
allowed to enter the Pagodas or sacred buildings without 
the express desire of Brahmans. B 

¢ 12, You will leave a sufficient force in the vicinity of 
Jagannath under the command of an officer, whom you will 
particularly select, and in whom you can place pefect reliance, 
for the due execution of the directions contained in these 
instructions.” * 


Here, as yet, is simply conciliation and protection, 
with the strictest injunctions to enter into no binding 
arrangements. And it is this plan of religious tolera- 
tion, while a new conquest has not yet made our 
acquaintance, that has secured, probably for ages, the 
British supremacy in Hindustan. 

The Moguls had formerly been roused by the flush of 
conquest to burn the idol. And, under the same 
circumstances, we can imagine the French imprisoning 
the Brahmans, and hunting the high priest like an 
antelope to the banks of the Chilka. Such was not a 
part of the admirable policy of Lord Wellesley. In 
less than six weeks after the foregoing orders, Licut.- 
Colonel Harcourt, with a considerable brigade of 
infantry and two eighteen-pounders, was on the march 
towards Jaganndth. On the 18th of September, he 
took possession of Piri. In a letter to the acting 
Military Secretary, he writes :— 


*“ Upon application from the chief Brahmans of tlic 
Pagoda, I have afforded them guards (of Hindus), and a 
most satisfactory confidence is shewn by the Brahmans, 
priests, and officers of the Pagoda, and by the inhabitants of 


* Despatches, &c., vol. iii. pp. 269, 270. 
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Jagannath, both in their present situation, and in the future 
protection of the British Government. 

“ From the general good conduct of the troops under my 
command, and from the strict attention which has been paid 
to my orders for preventing all interference with the in. 
habitants and natives, framed under the express injunctions 
of his Excellency the most noble the Governor-General, not 
a single complaint has heen made to me; though I have, by 
every practicuble means, invited a direct communication of 
the Jeast ieviation from this hnportant duty.” * 


The British army arrived at the town of Cuttack on 
the 10th of October, and on the 14th the fort of Barru- 
buttit fell hy assault. The town was immediately 
occupied by the British troops. | 

A small force of infantry had been previously sent 
round by sea to occupy Balasore. Lord Wellesley 
wrote to General Lake at the end 9f September: “ You 
will receive details of our success.” “If we retain 
Cuttack, we must furnish troups (and a strong force it 
must be) for the defence of that valuable and most 
important possession.” 

At the end of October he stated, in a despatch to the 
Court of Directors, that the inhabitants of the province 
“ expressed tlhe utmost satisfaction at the prospect of. 
being speedily relieved from the oppressions to which 
they had uniformly been subjected by the Mahratta 
Government, and of being placed under the protection 
of the British power.” Mr Melville had been appointed 
Commissioner of the provincee Thus, with little 
npposition, was entire possession taken of the Cuttack 
district ; which, eventually, was formally ceded to &# 


* Despatches, vol. iii. p. 321. bo 

+ Noy filled with mounds and ruins—entered by an ancient-Todk- : 
ing gateway, and enclosed by a spacious ditch in excellent pregerva- 
tion, five minutes’ walk from where this paper wos written; 18 Fort. 
Burrabutti, (where the artillery stores and: guns, &c., ‘are’ kept)—a, 
éud remnant of Mahratta power ip Indig. 
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Honourable Company bythe Rajah of Berar. The 
importance of this territory to the Government chiefly 
consists in ite geographical position ; connecting the 
two presidencies of Fort William and Fort St George, 
and placing the whole range of coast on this side of the 
‘Bav of Bengal under our immediate control. 

Such is o very slight sketch of the conquest of the 
province, in which the peaceful occupation of the town 
of Pini forms the first stage of our being mixed up 
with the affairs of Jagannath. The question now came 
to be. how was this vast and expensive stronghold of 
Hindu superstition to be supported? It will be secn 
from the Marquess Wellesley’s instructions, that the 
svstem of levving duties on pilgrims was not immediately 
to be -interfered with. But the rapacity of the 
Brahmans became sn great, and the disturbances con- 
sequent on their villanies so prejudicial to the peace 
of the district, that, after a few months, the British 
Government abolished the tax. The wily Brahmans 
now came forward and requested us to disburse, as had 
heen done by former governments, “the usual sums 
required for the expenditure of the ceremonies.” It 
was determined by the Government to do as the Mah- 
rattas had done. But here came the difficulty to know 
how the Mahrattts had done, in the way of presenting 
annual gifts or suras of money to the temple. The 
Rajah of Berar, Sceindia, and the various Mahrattn 
chieftains sent large donations ‘to Jagannath, on the 
occasion of any great success in their fortunes. The 
Muthdaris in Puri, we have every reason to believe, 
were obliged to give every established cowri* for the 


* A emall ebell, of which sixty make a farthing, or the sixth part 
of nan anna. 
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service of the idol, according (ଓ the will of the testators. 
These sums, annually added to the lands assigned to 
the use of the temple from its foundation, and an: 
annual offering of no fixed amount from'the Subahdar 
at Cuttack, we believe to have formed the only gums 
admissible by the Mahratta Government for the entire 
service.of Jagannath, Sums of money were given by 
our Government, according to the request of the priests, 
for the expenditure of the ceremonies. But, naturally 
enough, not wishing the acquisition of the Cuttack pro~-~ 
vince to be lessened in value by the use of part of its 
revenue for the support of an establishment like Jagan- 
nath, the Government wrote, in May 1804— That it 
will be, in every point of view, advisable to establish 
moderate rates of duty or collection on the pilgrims pro- 
ceeding to perform their devotions at Jagannath.” Ac- 
cordingly, Mr Hunter of the judicial department at 
Purneah, was called upon by the Board of Revenue to 
officiate, “ for the present,” in the capacity of “ Collector 
of the Tax on Pilgrims at Jagannéth.” The letter 
forming this new office is dated from the Council 
Chamber, 21st .November 1805. Mr Hunter was fur- 
nished with an extract from the regulation for the col- 
lection of the tax, which, in 1806, was passed into a 
law; and “for the maintenance of good order, regu- 
larity, and tranquillity in the interior of the temple and 
in the town of Jagannathpiri and its dependencies.” 
After some delay and thought concerning the “mode 
of reaching Jagannath,” whether by dak, or in one of 
the Honourable Company’s pilot schooners, Mr Hunter 
at length fairly commenced the duties of his new office 
un the 22d of January 1806 ; and this functionary ap- 
pears, from all we have read, to have been most indefa. 
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tigable in his vocation, than which it would be no easy 
task to conceive any more difficult or harassing. It 
would have required a mental Hercules to have cleansed 
the vast breeding den of iniquity from even a part of its 
loathsomeness and corruption. Mr Hunter's salary was 
fixed at Rs. 500 per month, and he was allowed a com- 
mission at the rate of one and a half per cent. on the 
gross amount of the collectivns arising from the tax. 
This establishment of the pilgrim tax forms the second 
stage of British connexion with Jagannath. 

Let us now proceed to consider the sums paid by us 
for the support of the temple before the year 1806. On 
the 8th of November of that year, Mr Hunter writes to 
the Board of Revenue, that, in addition to khunjas and 
sums received by the temple, “ he has paid in cash 
nearly Sicca Rs. 35,000, as was done in each former 
year, since the capture of the province.’ So, tlien, a 
large sum of money was paid in each former year, 
chiefly because the priests of the temple said the Mah- 
rattas had paid it; the principal of these priests, at the 
time, being a Mahratta, and probably the most accom- 
plished priest among them. We certainly paid annual 
sums of money to the temple, as expedient and politic 
to preserve peace and order in the province at the time ; 
but any binding arrangement would have been a direct 
disobedience of Lord Wellesley’s orders in 1808. 

On the 15th of September 1804, the Board of Com- 
missioners who had been appointed to settle the affairs 
of the conquered district, issued a “ Proclamation ” from 
Cuttack, regarding the settlement of the landed revenue of 
the province. 

We have no room to quote the sixteen sections of 
this proclamation, which was included, and placed, with 
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various “ qualifications and explanations,” in Regula- 
tion XII. of 1805, passed by the Vice-President in 
Council on the 5th of September. In the sixteen para- 
graphs just alluded to, we are unable to find the slightest 
reference to an established donation for the support of 
the temple of Jagannath. 

But, in the eighth section of the Regulation, it states, 
we think consistently enough :— 

“ Nothing contained in this regulation shall be construed to 
authorize the resumption of the rents of any lands assigned 
under grants from the Rajah of Berar, or from any zemindar, 
talékdar, or any actual proprietor of Jand in the zillah of 
Cuttack, as endowments of the temple of Jaganndth, or of 
muths in the vicinity of that temple, or for similar purposes ; 
provided, however, that any fixed quit-rent which the holders 
of such lands are bound to pay by the conditions of their 
grants, shall continue to be paid agreeably to former usage.” * 

This seems a fair latitude of qualification and expla- 
nation of an hypothesis—tlie proclamation—apparently 
to us entirely and solely connected with the settlement 
of the land revenue. How startled, then, are we to 
find, in the 30th section of Regulation XII., the asser- 
tion, “ that nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
authorize the resumption of the established donation for 
the support of the temple of Jaganndth.” The intention 
of Government to settle a fixed allowance for the Pagoda 
had not yet arrived at maturity. How, then, could there 
be an established donation? But we will let the reader 
satisfy himself on this point. And the best way to do 
that is to furnish hifm with ‘a portion of the early cor- 
respondence. 

The following is the greater part of a letter from G. 
Dowdes:val!, Esq., Secretary to Government, Revenue 


* Regulations of Government, vol. v. 1801-8. 
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Department, dated from the Council Chamber, the 20th 
March 1806 :— 


TO THE COLLECTOR OF THE TAX AT JAGANNATH. 


~¢& The Governor-General in Council sanctions the advances 
of cash which you have made for the support of the temple. 
With respect to the Ruths,* the Governor-General in Council 
is of opinion that the preparation of them ought to be en- 
trusted to the native officers of the temple, and the expense 
defrayed from the funds which have been or may be assigned 
for its support ; and that it is not advisable that the Collector 
should interfere in details of that nature. 

“ You are desired to specify the amount claimed by the 
officers of the temple, on account of the expense of the Ruths 
in the last year; at the same time reporting whether, accord- 
ing to established usage, that expense should be defrayed by 
Government, or from the produce of the lands or other funds 
already assigned for the support of the temple. 

“ Yeu are desired, as soon after the receipt of this letter as 
may be practicable, to prepare and submit to Government a 
statement of the produce of the lands appropriated to the 
support of the temple, and to the maintenance of its minis- 
ters and officers, and of any other funds appropriated to 
-those purposes. 

“XI. You will at the same time prepare and submit to 
Government a statement of the sums annually required for 
the support of the temple (including, as far as practicable, con- 
tingencies of every description), and for the maintenance of 
the ministers and officers attached to it, in order that such 
amount as may be required, in addition to the present endow- 
iments of the temple, may be assigned for those purposes.” 


Mr Hunter's answer to the above, of which the fol- 
lowing is the chief portion, is dated 29th March 1806 :— 
TO THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT IN THE REVENUE 

DEPARTMENT, FORT WILLIAM. 


“1 have the honour to enclose a list of the lands apper- 
taining to the Pagoda, as furnished by Sewaji Pundit; but 
independent of these, there are other lands, under charge of 
various persons (and also fixed sums paid by zemindars), 
which are applied to sundry expenses of the Pagoda. 


* Cars for the festivals. 
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“ Some of these appear in the Jumma Khurch of the Pagoda, 
a few are numbered under the head of charity at Cuttack, 
and I am unable to discover who has any accompt of the re- 
mainder. 

“ At least five-sixths of the expense of the Pagoda consists 
of articles such as rice, ghee, &c., the quantity of which is’ 
fixed, and not the price; in consequence it is almost impos- 
sible for me to acquaint you what yearly sum will be neces- 
sary for the expenses of the Pagoda, in addition to its en- 
dowments, as required in the 11th paragraph of your letter. 

“ In the mean time, however, from the information which 
I have already collected, it does not appear that it will ex- 
ceed forty-five thousand rupees. 

“This is exclusive of the repairs of the building, &c., 
which, when required, were formerly paid for by.levying a 
per centage on the country, under the title of Kurumberha. 

*“ Tt appears to be the intention of Government to settle « 
Jixed allowance for the Pagoda ; in this case I feel it my duty 
to state, that independent of the objections which arise from 
the above statement of its Jumma Khurch, the Purchas are 
servants of Government, who were formerly removable at 
pleasure, and who, I am firmly persuaded, have no farther 
interest in the welfare of the Pagoda, than in as far as they 
may enrich themselves, and are Hindus.” * 


Previous to the arrival of Mr Hunter at Jaganndth, 
the officers of the temple, as we have before seen, were 
clamorous for cash. They had been amply provided, 
on the antecedent principle, before the collector of tax 
assumed his unenviable office. 

Two months previous to the last correspondence, the 
vice-president in council had authorised Mr Hunter to 
make such advances of cash as appeared to him neces- 
sary for the support of the temple, and for the mainte- 
nance of its ministers and officers, as “ may be conform- 
able to former established usages. But we do not 
believe there were any “ established usages” among the 
Mahrattas regarding the payment of large sums of 


* The list enclosed in the above letter we gave in a Note in the 
Calcutta Review ; but it is not, we think, necessary here. 
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money out of the revenue of the province for the sup- 
port of Jaganndth. When the court at Nagpore and 
ambitious chieftains were pressing on all sides for money, 
a very small portion of the pilgrim tax went to the 
temple. From this tax we know that the Mahrattas 
derived a considerable revenue. And so did we even- 
tually, But, supposing the Mahrattas had had no tax, 
would they have paid one farthing from the land reve- 
nues towards the support of the idol? Assuredly not. It 
would merely have been supported by its endowments, 
and the voluntary offerings of those who were even the 
supporters of the Brahmanical priesthood, and in whose 
religion Jagannath of course was a principal! We 
have paid money to Jagannath both before the re-estab- 
lishment of the tax, and after its entire abolition by 
Lord Auckland. The partial remedy of the philanthro- 
pic Governor-General for the discontinuance of British 
connexion with the temple, only makes our present: 
position more inconsistent. But we have neglected to 
furnish the reader with any information regarding the 
pilgrim tax. The following twelve sections are from 
Regulation IV. of 1806,* passed by the Governor- 
General in Council, on the 8d April 1806—Bengal 
era, 1212 :— 

“ Whereas it is provided by section 31, Regulation XII. 
1805, that a tax shall be levied from pilgrims resorting to 
the temple of Jagannath: and whereas it is essentially neces- 
sary that provision should be made for the protection of the 
pilgrims from undue exactions on the part of the officers of 
Government or of the temple, and also for the preservation 
of order, tranquillity, and regularity in the town of Jagan- 


néthptri and its dependencies, and for the trial of civil suits 
of inconsiderable amount or value within those limits, the 


igge whole of this Regulation is rescinded by Regulation IV. of 
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following rules have been passed, to be in force from the 
time of their promulgation. 

“II. A tax shall be levied on the part of Government (as 
was heretofore done under the late Mahratta government) 
on pilgrims resorting to the temple of Jaganndth. The col- 
lection of the tax shall be intrusted to an officer (being a 
covenanted servant of the Company), with the official desig- 
nation of the collector of the tax on pilgrims at Jaganndéth. 
The general superintendence of the collections, and the con- 
trol of the officers employed in the performance of that duty, 
shall be vested in the Board of Revenue at Fort William. 

“III. The avenues for the admission of pilgrims to the 
temple of Jagannath shall be confined to two, viz., Ghat 
Attarah Nullah on the north, and Ghat Lokenauth on the 
south of the town of Jaganndthpuari. 

“IV. The tax to be levied at Ghat Attarah Nullah shall 
be fixed at ten rupees, and the tax to be levied at Ghat Loke- 
pnauth shall be fixed at six rupees, on each person of the class 
of pilgrims commonly called lal Jatris ; whether such appel- 
lation shall have been assumed by the pilgrims themselves, 
or whether they shall be so denominated by their conductors. 

“ V. The tax on all other pilgrims indiscriminately shall be 
levied at the rate of two rupees from each person. 

¢“ VI. The above-mentioned rates of tax on pilgrims are to 
be considered to include the usual fees of the officers of the 
temple; and these fees shall in future be paid to them out of 
the funds which have been, or may be, assigned for the sup- 
port of the temple. Provided, however, that this rule shall 
not be considered applicable to the officers denominated Pur- 
haris and Pundahs, who shall be entitled to receive, in con- 
forinity to established usage, a fee from the pilgrims, accord- 
ing to a table of rates which shall be kept fixed at the temple 
of Jagannath, and in places adjacent to the temple, for general 
information. The officers attached to the temple, are ac- 
cordingly strictly prohibited from making any demands for 
money, exclusive of the tax and fees specitied in this and the 
preceding sections. This restriction, however, shall not be 
construed to preclude the said officers from receiving presents 
or gifts, the same being voluntarily made. Any deviation 
from these rules will subject the officer by whom such of- 
fence shall be comunitted, on-proof thereof made to the satis- 
faction of the Board of Reyénue, or of the Governor-General 
in Council (if the nature of the case shall require a reference 
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to Government under thc general provisions ‘contained in 
Regulation V. 180+), to be disinissed from his employment. 

«& VII. It shall be the duty of the collector of the tax on 
pilgrims to establish, with the approbation of the Board of 
Revenuc, such rules as may be necessay$ for the due collec- 
tion of the tax; for keeping regular and clear accounts of 
the receipts; for the prevention of embezzlement by the na- 
tive officers; and for guarding against any evasion of the 
established tax by the pilgrims. 

« VIII. It shall likewise be the duty of the collector to 
establish, with the sanction of the Board of Revenue, and 
aided by the officer of police, such rules for the admission of 
pilgrims into the town of Jagann4thpari through the pre- 
scribed avenues of Ghat Attarah Nullah and Ghat Loke- 
nauth, as may be necessary to guard against accidents and 
confusion, and to preserve rego arity and good order among 
the great concourse of people resorting to the temple. 

¢“ IX, In conformity to long and established usage, the fol- 
lowing descriptions of persons shall be considered to be exempt 
from the payment of the tax on pilgrims at Jagannath, viz., 
byraghis; persons employed in carrying the water of the 
Ganges to the temple of Jagannath, or to any other Hindu 
temples; persons residing between the Byturni Nullah and 
the Ganjam river ; persons resorting to the town of Jagan- 
ndthpari for trade or for any other purpose, excepting on 
pilgrimage. Pilgrims likewise in an actual state of poverty 
shall be exempted from the payment of the established tax, 
on declaring, under such form.or ceremony as shall be pre- 
scribed by the native officers entrusted with the management 
of the temple, that they cannot contribute the prescribed tax 
of two rupees, and that they have not in their immediate pos- 
session more money than is absolutely necessary to defray 
their ର on-their return from the pilgrimage. 

* X, If it should appear that any other class of people was 
heretofore exempted from the payment of the duty levied on 
pilgrims under the late Mahratta Government, the collector 
of the tax shall report the circumstance to the Board of Re- 
venue That Board shall submit the case, with their senti- 
ments on the subject, to the Governor-General in Council, 
who will order such class of people to be in future exempted 
from the payment of the tax, or not, as may appear to him 
to be proper. The Governor-General in Council likewise 
reserves to himself the power of granting any temporary 
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and special exemptions from the tax in favour of individuals 
which he may consider to be proper. 

“ XI. The superintendence of the temple of Jagannath and 
its interior economy; the conduct and management of its 
affairs; and the entire control over the priests, officers, and 
servants, attached to the idol and to the temple, shall be 
vested in an assembly of pundits or learned Brahmans, who 
on all occasions shall be guided by the recorded rules and in- 
stitutions of the temple, or hy long and established usage. 

“ XII. The assembly of pundits shall consist of three mem- 
bers, to be recommended by the collector of the tax on pil- 
grims, through the Board of Revenue to the Governor- 
General in Council.” * 


The other regulations, or sections of them, concerning 
the temple of Jagannath, are repealed by Act X. of 
1840, by which the entire superintendence of the temple 
officers is vested in the Rajah of Khurdah. 

In the extract of a letter from the Secretary to Go- 
vernment in the Revenue Department, dated the 4th 
June 1807, we find that, “* In consequence of the unsa- 
tisfactory accounts, rendered by the collector of the tax 
on pilgrims, of the receipts and disbursements of the 
temple of Jagannath, and the very imperfect informa- 
tion obtained, at the expiration of this long period of 
time, of the resources of the temple, the Governor- 
General in Council is of opinion, that an alteration is 
indispensably necessary with respect to the constitution 
of that office.” 

“ The Governor-General in Council is accordingly 
pleased to vest the superintendence of the collection of 
the tax on pilgrims, and of the temple (so far as the 
European officers of Government are authorised under 
the existing regulations to interfere with that institu- 
tion), in the Collector of Cuttack, subject of course to 
your general control (that of the Rev. Dep.) leaving 

#* + Regulations of Government,*” vol. vy. 1804-8. 
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Mr Hunter to collect the tax on the spot, under the 
urders of the Collector.” 

Mr Webb was accordingly instructed to ¢“ bring up 
the amounts of the receipts and disbursements of the 
temple,” also to make a full inquiry respecting the lands 
assigned for its support, &c. 

Among the various frauds which were resorted to Ly 
pilgrims to elude the payment of the tax, we can find 
none more curious than the following, and none more 
easy of detection :—The officers employed in the collec- 
tion of the tax discovered that frauds had been fre- 
quently committed by persons professing themselves to 
be carriers of the water of the Ganges. The head Pur- 
Aarri of the temple, and the officer who was employed 
under the Mahratta Government at the Attarah Nullah 
Ghat, were consequently called upon to state whether 
the carriers of the water of the Ganges were exempted 
from the payment of any tax under the Mahrattas. 
Both stated in writing that none were exempted ex- 
cepting such as had obtained an order to that effect. 
This was the same as in our Regulations. But,-in order 
to prevent fraud, the Collector proposed that the carriers 
of the water should first be obliged to go ‘to Lokenauth 
to pour the water over the idol at that- place. © This,” 
writes the Collector, “ I conceive will effectually guard 
against the frauds, as no Hindu would pour water over 
the idol which is not actually the water of the Ganges, 
and, as the distance is not so much as a quarter of a mile 
from the temple, there will be no great hardship in the 
measure.’ We have abridged some information regard- 
ing the tax paid by pilgrims :— 

“ The paying pilgrims were divided into four classes, the 
lal j4irts, nim lals, bhurrungs, and pun} tirthis. 
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“The rates of payment were eventually raised, with higher 
privileges to the pilgrims. A lal jatri received a pass of 
free access to the temple for sixteen days, on the payment of 
sicca rupecs ten. A pilgrim of the second class had access 
for seven das, on the payment of five rupees; of the third 
class, for four days, on the payment of rupees two; the 
fourth class received the pass ‘to perform the eustomaryv 
ceremonies without the gatcs of the temple, during sixtecn 
days, on the payment of rupees twenty A pilgrim of the 
first class was also allowed free access to the temple for 
thirty days, attended by a pundah. On the payment of ten 
rupees he was exempted from the latter’s attendance, and, 
by surrendering his pass, was allowed to remain in the town 
as long as he pleased. 

“ The Collector of Cuttack, writing to the Board of Revenue 
in August 1808, says, © A total exclusion of pilgrims from a 
future residence in the town of Jagannathpuri, would be 
liable to great objection, and would infringe upon the 
religious prejudice of a Hindu.’ ” 


Let us now say a few words concerning the Pia- 
harris, Purchas, and Pundahs, classes which play most 
conspicuous parts in the town of Piri. 

The Purharris are a set of people who reside within 
the “holy land” of the temple, at Purshuttom. They 
are the servants of the god Jugannath; and their duty 
consists in guarding tbe seven inner doors of the Pagoda. 
They are said to attend there during the day, and to 
watch over the temple during the night. They conduct 
the pilgrims through it and present them to Jagannath, 
“from which last act they derive their appellation— 
(Prutti Aarri).” In 1838, we read of them defraying 
the expense attending the purification of the temple. 
They were governed by four sirdars, one of whom was 
their gomashta;* and under this personage were many 

# Agent.—Formerly, to ensure their protection on the arrival of 


oa Gomashta with a2 butch of pilgrims, the Purharri, or head of the 
department, was allowed to take s fee from them. 
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inferior gomashtas, who travelled all over India in search 
of pilgrims. The Purharris derived their emolument 
principally from that portion of the tax which was be- 
stowed on the servants of the temple by Government, 
“in conformity to ancient practice.” In 1838 their 
number exceeded four hundred. For their miserable 
and cruel treatment of the natives, and mode of enticing 
them to leave their quiet homes and undertake a 
wretched pilgrimage, we must refer the reader to Mr 
Pegg’s “ Cry,” and the “ History of Piri.” The pil- 
grim-hunting system, it would appear, is still in a degree 
flourishing ; and, in the latter production, the picture 
of the Purharri, as he is at present, is not painted too 
severely true.* 

The Purchas were the head priests of the temple. 
Previous to 1840, they saw that the worship was con- 
ducted “in an orderly and proper manner,” under the 
control of the Rajah of Khurdab. They superintended 
the collection and disbursement of the revenues of Ja- 
gannath, and received the Government allowance. They 
determined ¢“ all questions arising from- the perquisites 
occasioned by the expenditure of the sums.” In short, 
they were a band of Neckars—of whom the present su- 
perintendent now forms the sole representative—wwho 
undertook the management of finance in troublous times, 
without much of the skill or any of the honesty of the 
great Frenchman. | 

The Pundahs are servants of Jaganndth, and their 
duty is principally in the pagoda. Formerly, they also 
did the same duties as the Purharris, during the collec- 
tion of the tax ; that is, they took money when they 
could get any. 


* See “History of Pry" pp. 53, 54.—Also Appendix, No. II. 
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Fortunately, “ the vile Pundahs of Piri!” is a phrase 
in the mouth of nearly every respectable native in 
Orissa; so the race, it would appear, is beginning to 
work out its own extinction. 

Of the unsettled state of affairs towards the end of 
the year 1806, the Collector of Tax says, in a letter to 
the Board of Revenue, dated 8th November, that the 
lands of the temple “are managed in a very improper 
manner ;” and he doubts the resources of the whole of 
them, or even a fair part of them, being brought to cre- 
dit. He likewise states, that besides the known lands, 
“ there are many others under charge of the Muthdaris, 
&c., which do not appear in the accounts of the temple, 
though they certainly appear to form part of its re- 
venue.” By all accounts, the temple of Jagannath ap- 
pears to have had ,many resources in land, Mr Hunter 
had reason to believe, “ to an immense amount in other 
districts.” ‘These were all in addition to the annual 
sum paid by Government. The Purchas demand more 
money, and the head Purcha is accused of embezzle- 
ment :— 

*“ The acting Chief Hereditary Priest strongly accuses the 
Purcha of embezzling great part of these resources, but his 
accusations have not been inquired into, it being the wish 


of Government not to interfere in the details of the disburse- 
ments. 

“& The expenses of tlie temple are at present under no con- 
trol. The Purcha is fully aware that he is not considered 
amenable for mismanagement or extravagance; and, except 
for the purpose of being retained in his situation, has no ob- 
ject in doing his duty with attention to the interests either 
of Government or of the Temple. The accounts which he now 

roduces of the expenditure of the year 1210, make the cis. 
Lb enents amount to 1,96,652,13,13 Khs., or about 50,000 
rupees, a few additional expenses have since been authorised 
bythe Commissioners, and the sum of 20,000 Khs. or ahout 
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5000 Rs., has been added both to the Dr. and Cr. side of 
the Jumma Khurch undcr the head of Mohun Bhog, making 
the expenditures which ought to be allowed, amount in the 
whole to less than 60,000 rupees, and as the receipts allowed 
by Sewaji Pundit amounted in 1212 to about 31,000 rupces, 
and he has received in cash about 34,002 rupees from my 
treasury, it would appear that the present demand of money 
for the current expenses of the temple ought not to be com- 
plied with.” 


We direct the reader's particular attention to the 
following correspondence :——Mr Hunter, on the 6th of 
May 1807, wrote to the Board of Revenue thus : “ I 
have already examined the accounts of the temple, from 
the year 1208 till 1212. . ww. which will show very 
clearly in what manner they have heen conducted.” In 
a letter'to the Governor-General in Council, dated 26th 
May 1807, the Revenue Roard appear to have some 
doubts concerning the correctness of the Mahratta 
accounts. And, even in 1843, when an application was 
made for them to the Resident at Nagpore, that function- 
ary states in a letter (private) : “ I have made a rough 
translation of them into English ; but as there are nume- 
rous terms used in them which are local, I cannot 
understand them, for is there a man in Nagpore at the 
present day who can explain them.” The Revenue 
Board state in the letter above mentioned :— 


“ In what mode the Collector has obtained the accounts ot 
the expenses incurred under the late Mahratta Government, 
he has not explained; but as it would appear that he considers 
the accounts to be authentic, as far as they apply to the 
advances made by the late Government, it vccurs to us that, 
if you should be pleased to sanction any payments being made 
on the part of Government, they should be regulated accord- 
ing to the standard of the advances made in 1209.* 

“ On u general consideration of the reports we have received 


* 1803-4. 
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from the Collector, we doubt much swhether any accurate 
information is likely to be obtained, either of the actual 
expenses requisite to be incurred for the ceremonies and 
duties of the temple, or of the funds at present belonging to 
it. The resources of the endowments in land, may certainly 
be ascertained in a much more satisfactory manner than thev 
are at present ; but in respect to the article of income, arising 
from fees and presents, we conceive that any accurate infor- 
mation of that is scarcely to be expected, and we doubt also 
whether the funds arising from the sale of Mahapershad can 
be justly ascertained. 

“ From tle accounts submitted, there would appear to be a 
necessity of some advances being made by Government, in 
addition to the funds belonging to the temple. Instead of 
allowing a fixed sum hereafter on that account, it nccurs to 
us, that it would be an eligible mode to allow a certain per 
centage upon the collections made by Government from the 
pilgrims. 

“ On a reference to the accounts in our accountant’s office, 
it appears that from April 1806 to May 1807, the gross col- 
lections made on the part of Government from the pilgrims, 
amounted to 118,253. The total charges incurred by 
Government in thai period is stated at 42,666, leaving a net 
revenue of 75,587. Of this, however, some balance may 
probably be claimed by the Purchas, as due to them on 
account of the expenses of the temple. ‘The collectors 
accounts, you will observe, are only nade up to the end of 
1212; we are therefore uninformed of the amount which may 
be claimed by the Purchas on account of the period above 
mentioned, in addition to the amount actually paid to them. 
Of the charges above specified, it appears that 20,168 are on 
account of the salary of the Collector and of his Amla, and a 
further sum of Rs. 1200 was expended in the building of a 
eutcherry for the Collector; deducting those sums from the 
gross collections, the balance would be 96,885. Supposing, 
therefore, that for the expenses of the temple 20 per cent 
had been allowed upon the receipts, after deducting the 
whole of the expense of collection, including the Collector's 
salary and commission, there would have heen nearly 20,000 
Rs. which would have been appropriable on that account. 

& Although that umouut is not us much as was advanced by 
Government in 1212, yet, under all circumstances, we are of 
opinion, that if 20 per cent he allowed upon the collections, 
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after deducting the expenses of collection, the expenses ‘of 
the temple will be amply provided for. In the first place, we 
conceive that the endowinents of the temple may be consider- 
ably raised ; and we have no doubt that, under the manage- 
ment of the Rajah of Khurdah, the expenses will be much 
reduced.” 

The Mahratta accounts, after much diligent searching, 
discovered by the Resident at Nagpore, we should have 
stated, were those for the Cuttack Sibah ¢“ for 1206, 7, 
and 8.” ©“ They are written,” says he, “ in the Mah- 
ratta character, and as I understand there are a number 
of Mahratta Muhsuddis in Cuttack, I trust you will 
have no difficulty in getting them translated.” The 
accounts were duly translated, and brought into use as 
required. But it would appear from this little piece of 
correspondence—for the publication of which we do not 
think that even the most scrupulous will blame us—that 
the deciphering of accounts in the Mahratta character, 
was, from the commencement of our occupation of the 
Cuttack province, left in a considerable degree to natives. 
Perhaps Sir William Jones himself could not have made 
out the local terms alluded to in the Resident's letter. 
But this simple incident goes in some way to strengthen 
our upholding what may seem rather a.bold assertion, 
that we knew little on the conquest of the district, and 
have probably known less since, of how the Mabhrattas 
conducted the affairs of Jagannath. I 

Stirling thinks that the number of pilgrims resorting 
to Jagannath bas been exaggerated. And we really fear 
there has been a good deal of exaggeration in our own 
time. ” 

That there is annually a vast waste of human life 
among the deluded beings who set fortk on their pilgrim- 
age in the sunshine of hope, and find too late that 
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“ shadows; clouds, and darkness rest upon it,” we will not 
presume to deny. But, to remove an existing evil, we 
see no necessity for enlarging upon truth, or crying 
hideously in the vast sea of public controversy. With 
due reverence for the many and philanthropic exertions 
of some of those who have exposed the abominations of 
Jaganndth, we must candidly confess that it is the opinion 
of many sensible men, that if they had cried less they 
might have done more. ; 
We believe that, from time to time, the Court of 
Directors, and various Governments in India, have been 
offended by some of the modes in which British con- 
nexion with Jagannath has been assailed ; and so, any 
strong interest in its discontinuance has gradually 
‘dwindled down to being content with paying a donation 
—that donation being founded on a supposed pledge, of 
the origin of which we have neither history nor proof! 
Stirling gives the following statement of pilgrims of 
all classes who attended for five years at the three great 
festivals,* “ procured from the most authentic sources,” 


Yiz :— 

{ . 

| Year. . | Exempt. 

| 1817-18 39,720 
J8is-19 HF 4,870 
1819-20 : 39,00 
1820-921 11,500 
1821-22 17,000 


We shall give a statement of the collections, charges, 
and receipts as we proceed. | 
A feast which happened but once in several years, or 


* The bathing, the swinging, and the car festivals; or the Snan, 
the Dole, and the Ruth Jatras. 
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twice during a century, would produce an incredible in- 
flux of pilgrims. The author of the “ History of Pari ” 
observes that— 


& Since the tax-office was abolished, no record regarding 
the pilgrims resorting to Jaganndth has been kept in the 
public office on the part of Government; the compiler was 
consequently obliged to have recourse to the priest of the 
temple for information. The registry kept by them, it was 
hoped, might have proved worthy of trust; but it is not so. 
Such as it is, however, is exhibited below :— 


Number of Number of 
Year. | Pilgrims. Year. Pilgrims. 
1839-40 | 583,345 1843-44 187,324 
184041 | 51,571 1844-45 188,975 
1841-42 112,567 1845-46 198,912 
184248 ¡। 149,438 1846-47 210,325 


“ On referring to some accounts, it appears that all classes 
of pilgrims resorting to Jagannath annually, amount to from 
‘about 50,000 to 300,000, ‘asthe latter has been observed in 
two or three instances when any holidays of consequence 
have taken place. The pilgrims assemble here at all seasons, 
and consist of foreigners, countrymen, byraghis, and kangals ; 
most of the pilgrims are females.” * 

This latter feature is a curious one in the pilgrimage 
to Piri: we-read in the early Jagannath correspondence 
of numbers of women arriving at Cuttack on their way 
to the shrine. At the Ruth festival in 1846, Mr Lacey 
of Cuttack writes—“ There were present at this empo- 
riuin of idolatry, on this celebrated occasion, about 
180,000 pilgrims. The larger half of this assembly 
were destitute Bengali widows, who are glad, on occa- 
sion of a Ruth festival, to escape from their miserable 
homes, where they are unwelcome to all their dead hus- 


* & History of Phiri,” pp. 55, 56, 
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bands’ friends, and are objects of unremitted persecu- 
tion and degradation.” At the Ruth jdtra of the pre- 
sent year,* which began on the 3d of July, and lasted 
about nine days, there was a vast decrease of pilgrims, 
when it was fully expected there would be an extraordi- 
nary number. We believe there were not more than 
70 or 80,000 ; + and, from the presence of such a com- 
paratively small number, at a very favourable time of 
the year for the festival, we may perhaps entertain some 
hope that the pilgrimage to Jagannath is on the wane. ‡ 

And we perfectly agree with ‘Stirling—who, to have 
written a work like his, must have given the greatest 
attention and diligence to the subject—that the cere- 
monies of Jagannath “ would soon cease to be conducted 
on their present scale and footing, if the institution were 
left entirely to its fate, and to its own resources.” 

This was written nearly thirty yearsago. To carry on 
the chain of our narrative, we come to the nomination 
of the fallen representatives of the Maharajahs of Orissa 
to the chief office of authority in the temple. In Octo- 
ber 1806, we find the Governor-General concurring in 
the sentiments expressed by tbe Board of Revenue, 
respecting the expediency of withdrawing the interfcr- 
ence of Government, as far as practicable, “in the 
internal administration of the affairs of the temple.” 
The “ Provisional Government ” of the Dewal Purchas 
was discovered to be one of those curious pieces of 


* 1848. 
“+¥ We were informed that only about 25,000 of these were from 


the district ; the rest “ Up-country ™ people, and chiefly widows. 

+ We regret to say that a friend from Cuttack has written to us 
since our arrival in.England, that the pilgrimage this year (1849), 
flourished to an unusual extent; 150,000 souls being present at the 
festival. But our conquest of the Punjaub would cause this in- 


crease; it will soon, we think, subside aguin. 
~ 
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machinery in which every member does his best to en- 
rich himself and rob his brother. There was plenty of 
oil for the wheels ; but it always contrived to find its 
way into a wrong channel. What was wanted was a 
regulator; and it was discovered that the Rajah of 
Khurdah (then a prisoner at Midnapore) had been the 
late Zemindar of Jagannath. The chief hereditary 
Sewak, or Priest, was at that time (1806) a minor. The 
High Priest of the temple now became a picture of the 
past. He was to be added to that of the active Mahratta 
trooper, who, seated on his small, lean, inuscular horse, 
with his dazzling sabre and homely appointments, was 
always ready to advance like a flash of lightning on the 
foe. 

We find- the following enclosed .in a letter to the 
Governor-General in Council, dated 28th September 
1808 :— 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE RAJAH OF KHURDAPR. 


“ It being deemed necessary to alter the rules at present 
in force for the superintendence and management of the 
affairs of the temple, the Governor-General in Council has 
been pleased to rescind sections 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, and 19, Regulation 4, 1806;* and substitute the follow- 
ing rules in lieu of them. 

“ The superintendence of the temple of Jagannédth and its 
interior economy, the conduct and management of its affairs, 
and the entire control over the priests, officers, and servants 
attached to the idol and to the temple, are hereby vested in 
the Rajah of Khurdah, who on all occasions shall be guided 
by the-recorded rules and institutions of the temple, or by 
long and established usage. 


* Seven of these sections, the reader will observe, we did not 
give in our extract from this regulation. From what is now afforded, 
merely substituting Brahmans and Pundits, for Rajah superinten- 
dent, their contents will be sufficiently known. We have given the 
two most important—the 11th and 12th Sections. 

4 Section 2, Reg. IV. 1809. 
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_ “The Rajah of Khurdah and his heirs shall hold the situa~ 
tion vested in them by the above section so long as they shall 
continue to conduct themselves with integrity, diligence, and 
propriety, but nothing contained in this regulation shall be 
construed to preclude the Governor-General in Council from 
removing the incumbent from that situation, on proof of mis-’ 
conduct in such person made to the satisfaction of Govern- 
ment. 


“ To enable the superintendent of the internal economy of 
the temple to perform the duty of his station with greater 
effect, he is hereby authorized to punish persons subject to 
his control, for any instance of mek Got or misconduct, by im- 
posing small fines upon them, not exceeding one month’s 
salary or income, or by removing the offender from his office, 
if the offence shall appear to merit that punishment.” 

The present Rajah and Superintendent, we learn 
from the “ History of Puri,” is Ramchunder Deb, who 
began his administration in 1818. If all be true that 
is written and said against him, he stands forth “ proudly 
eminent” for falsities and lies. But the “ secrets of the 
prison-house”: are now disclosed, and we hope some 
good may soon be done. In the year 1808, the ex- 
penses of the temple were ascertained, and fixed at 
Sicca Rupees 56,342-9-8. 

This donation appears to have been continued down 
to the year 1839. 

In 1809, the decrease of pilgrims and the column of 
miscellaneous receipts having prevented the tax from 
nearly covering the expenses, of the Government, the 
management of the temple lands began to be more seri- 
ously considered than formerly. 

The decrease of pilgrims deprived the temple of offer- 
ings and endowments, and the Government of revenue. 
Instead of the expenses being reduced under the Rajah 
of Khurdah, it would appear they increased. The dewal 
Purchas grew lax in their financial duties, enjoyed 
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their ofium cum dignitate, took their salaries, and left 
the temple lnnds to their fate. 

On the 18th of February 1809, the Collector of Cut- 
tack wrote to Lord Minto—who had been Governor- 
General since 1807 *—explaining the deficiencies in the 
collections of the lands pertaining to the temple of Ja- 
gannéth. 

“ Tn regard to the future management of these lands,” 
says he, “I beg to solicit your Lordship’s orders on 
the Collector's proposition of making the collections in 
future by means of an officer of Government. As long 
as the receipts from these lands are appropriated to the 
expenses of the temple, I do not conceive that any ob- 
jection can exist to their being managed by a particular 
officer appointed to perform the duties of the Sattais 
Hazari Purcha, and I have little doubt of the receipts 
being higher under the former officer than under an 
officer of the temple.” 

The. Governor-General in Council agreed to this pro- 
position, and an officer of Government was appointed. 
to make the collections accordingly. | 

Lord Minto likewise authorized a proposed sale of 
lands for the recovery of arrears due from the proprie- 
tors to Government. 

The frauds committed by the officers of the temple 
during this. year (1809) appear to be quite in keeping 
with those of every other. A scheme was got up among 
the idle Purchas to exceed the authorized expenditure by 
some 5000 or 6000 rupees, and this after the expenses 


* This administration extended to the end of the year 1813, in 
which yoo the charter of the Company, which had been granted 
by Parliament for twenty ‘years, expired, and a new charter was 
given. In 1833, ¢he charter was agam renewed for twenty years. 
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of the temple had been limited to a certain and very libe- 
ral sum. They had the effrontery to write down the 
excess in the Persian accounts as money borrowed. On: 
heing questioned by the Collector as to the meaning 
and cause of the excess, the Purchas falsified their ac- 
counts. And if the Collector had not dismissed them from 
his presence with ignominy, they probably, from a full 
hypothesis of lies, would have proceeded to prove that 
robbing a Governmeut of 5000 rupees was a custom 
established by antiquity. 

Of course they were made responsible for the amount. 
And there is every reason to believe that they did not 
find the responsibility at all grievous. 

We have before us an “ Abstract Statement of the 
Resources of Sattais Hlazari Lands assigned as an endow- 
ment to the temple of Jagannath,” dated September 
1809. | 

The gross produce of these lands, “ including quit 
rent and bazay Jumma,” amounts to no more than 
13,691 rupees. 

The peace of the district appears to have been placed 
slightly in jeopardy about the middle of the year 1810. 

The incident, though trifling, yet goes to strengthen 
an opinion, that it is hardly politic to allow the descen- 
dant of the Rajah therein mentioned—Mukund Deo, 
who had made a “ most unprovoked rising” against the 
English Government in 1804, and who, in consequence, 
was coufined as a prisoner in Midnapore—to administer 
the affairs of such an important charge as Jagannéth. 

We are informed that a country Rajah came to Piri 
“with the approbation of Government,” paying the 
usual tax for himself and retinue. He proceeded to the 
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temple to perform certain ceremonies, “but, owing to 
the great crowd in the temple, these were not effected 
to his satisfaction ; and he was with .his people person- 
ally insulted, principally by Punduhs and Purharris, 
shouting, joking, clapping hands, pelting stones, &c., 
which strongly inclines me to think,” writes the Collec- 
tor of tax, “they were the partisans of the Rajah of 
Khurdah, sent there for that particular purpose.” The 
indignant Rajah, he writes again, “ is full of grief and 
disappointment, at himself, his aged mother, and his 
three wives, being degraded by a spurious race of his 
family,” ec. 

Such was one of. the incidents which distinguished 
Jagannath in May 1810. 

Yet, notwithstanding such freaks of royalty, the year 
1810-11 presents an excess of tax of 12.645 rupees— 
the net receipts of Government being 57,290, and the 
total expenditure 44,664 rupees. In this latter amount 
are included ‘about 1100 rupees for broad cloths from 
thé British Import and Export warehouses.* 

Passing over the administrations of the Marquis of 
Hastings and Earl Amherst, there is no change and 
little correspondence concerning Jaganndth. The first 
important proposed alterations appear in the middle of 
the reign of Lord William Bentinck. In July 1832, 
the Sudder Board of Revenue offered for the considera- 
tion of the Honourable the Vice-President in Council, 
numerous excellent observations regarding the perfect 

* And nearly 1150 rupees, put down as “ Balance due from Go- 
vernment to Purchas on account of the temple expenses.”—The 


broad cloths, the reader is probably aware, were used for decorating 


the cars. They have long cegsed to be supplied by the British Go: 
vernment. . 
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propriety of an abolition of the pilgrim tax at Gya, 
Allahabad, and Jagannath. On this branch of “ the 
fiscal administration,” the Board observe that the rea- 
sons for continuing the imposition of the tax are simply 
these : “ That it produces a considerable amount of reve- 
nue annually to meet the general expenses of the state, 
and that it was levied in the same manner by the Hindu 
and Mahommedan Governments, previous to the estab- 
lishment of the British authority. These are doubtless 
sufficient, so long as the tax itself does not operate to 
mix up public authority with the performance of idola- 
trous worship ; but when such consequences are found 
to result, the Board are inclined to doubt how far the 
continuance of the tax, even in a revenue point of view, 
can be deemed advisable.” 

Thpse observations of the Board were not suggested 
so much by the “tax system” at Gya and Allahabad, 
where ¢“ the public officers,” say they, “ have nothing to 
do but simply to make the collections.” Their chief 
point of attack was Jagannath—in all but the bloody 
sacrifice, which belongs nore to Siva— 


& First Moloch, horrid king, besmear’d with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parcnts* tears; 
Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 
Their children’s cries unheard, that pass’d through fire 
To his grim idol.” * 


There is considerable wisdom in the observations of 
tlie Board on the effects of the tax and superintending 
system on the general interests of the country. One jis: 
— In fact, the rulers who communicate with one hand 


* Milton. 
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the blessings of moral light and knowledge to those of 
its subjects whom circumstances happily enable to re- 
ceive them, co-operate with the other in riveting the 
chains of idolatry on the minds of the great body of the 
population.” Another is :— 


“ The evils more immediately resulting from it arise out of 
the injury done to agriculture and commerce, by the abstrac- 
tion of the labour of the multitudes who are perpetually em- 
ployed in traversing India from one extremity to the other 
for idolatrous purposes; and in the atrocities of which gangs 
of these individuals are often led, by the vicissitudes of such 
a life, to become the perpetrators, in defiance of the utmost 
efforts of public authority, and to the great insecurity, 
throughout the tracts of country over which they pass, of the 
peace and prosperity of the inhabitants.” * 


It was the opinion of the Board that the direct super- 
intendence of the officers of Government for facilitating 
the business of the temple encouraged the pilgrimage : 
and to uphold their arguments for non-interference in 
management, and the abolition of the tax, they cite the 
case of the abolition of Suizi, or the burning of widows 
—the “ best motives for regulating the burning” in- 
creasing rather than diminishing the rite. Sutti being 
considerably “ put an end to,” they imagined that the 
pilgrimage to Jagannath, through “ more comprehensive 
and just views of the principles of human action,” car- 
ried out in the former case, would be attended by tlie 
same effects; and the adoption of the ney measures 
will, the Board doubt not, result “in the gradual disre- 
pute and declension of those idolatrous rites, which their 


* Some may think that the Board here show an excess of feeling. 
The pilgrims themselves are most frequently the victims of various 
atrocities. They are generally a peaceful set. 
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.own unaided influence will never suffice to uphold 
against the rapidly increasing intelligence of the higher 
classes of the native population.” 

The whole of the Board’s observations teem with phi- 
lanthropy ; and if their latter remark was at all true in 
1832, it must be much more so in 1848. 

But his Honour the Vice-President in Council could 
not see the propriety or policy of the withdrawal of tax 
at any of the places mentioned, and particularly of 
interference with the concerns of the temple of Jagan- 
nath. 

As we wish to give both sides of the question, we 
shall quote part of a letter from Mr Wilkinson, Collec- 
tor of Cuttack, dated May 18383, to the Commissioner 
of the province, in which he states that the opinions in 
the letter of the Honourable the Vice-President in 
Council have his entire concurrence :— 


“ Judging from the experience of the two first years after 
the acquisition of the province, when no tax on pilgrims was 
levied, I should think that the abolition of it again would 
greatly increase the resort of pilgrims to the temple at Jagan- 
nAath, and would continue so long as the Hindu faith is looked 
upon by the natives of Hindustan as the true religion. 1 am 
also of opinion, that the temple could not be left to the sup- 
port yielded by its own endowments, without the Govern- 
ment being guilty of a breach of faith ; for, by the latter part 
of Section 30th, Regulation XII., of 1805, it is hound to 
supply the deficiency of them. The words are as follows :— 
* Provided also that nothing herein contained shall he con- 
strued to authorise the resumption of the established dona- 
tion for the temple of Jagannath.’ Perhaps the Board, in 
suggesting the above arrangement, considered this donation 
as a part of the endowments of the temple. Had their re- 
commendation for the abolition of the tax been adopted, 
Government would then have had to pay out of its revenue 
annually a sum averaging 36,000 Rs., as the revenues from 
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the lands appropriated to the temple amount to 20,000 Rs. 
only, whereas tlie annual disbursements exceed 56,000. An 
increase in the police to protect the persons and property 
of the larger masses of people that would be collected, from 
their being no check on their resort to, afid stay in, the town 
of Piri, would also have been required. All this outlay 
would have been incurred without any return, whereas 
things are now constituted, this burthen is saved to the state, 
and a small surplus is available for the repair of bridges, 
roads, surais (places of rest), and other useful purposes. 

* No one can deny the bancful influence which pilgrimages 
have on agriculture, by abstracting large bodies of people 
from their labours; but they are not wholly without their 
benefits. ‘These masses of Hindu pilgrims do not entirely 
consist of the labouring classes, but comprehend a great pro- 
portion of the rich and idle, who, by thus travelling about the 
enuntry with their numerous retinues, consume the super- 
abundant produce through which they pass, and into Cut- 
tack at least introduce a great share of the money which is 
annually drained from the district in remittances to the 
General Treasury.” 


‘Fhe reader may probably exclaim, on the perusal of 
the above—* The established donation”—like chaos— 
* come ‘again !” But Mr Wilkinson's letter is of emi- 
nent service at the present time. The “ donation” and 
the pilgriin tax go together. It is impossible to sepa- 
rate the one from the other; or rather, not to gain the 
one from the other, without loss to the state. Lord 
Auckland and time have shown that the separation has 
produced a considerable annual loss to the state. But 
time has also shown that Jagannath, as for some years 
ronducted, is gradually falling into disrepute; it has 
also shown that the act of separation was not generally 
considered as a breach of faith on the part of the Go- 
rernment. Why, then, should swe leave the other mem- 
ler dangling in the air—the support of an avaricious 
Jajah, and a burden to the state ? 
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We asserted in a former portion of this Article, that 
the Government, eventually, received a considerable 
revenue from the pilgrim tax. We think it but justice 
to the Honourable East India Company that we should 
bring the following facts to public notice. They are 
recorded in the Vice-President in Council's letter to the 
Sudder Board of Revenue, dated September 1832. 

The surplus proceeds of the tax on the pilgrims to 
Jaganndth were appropriated by the Honourable Court 
of Directors to the formation and maintenance of a high 
road from the presidency to Cuttack, along which many 
of the pilgrims travel, and to the erection of surais for 
their accommodation along the road. The funds were 
found to be “ inadequate for the purpose,” and the ypil- 
grimage thus became “ a charge on the public finances, 
rather than a source of income.” 

Mr Wilkinson, styled by the Vice-President in Coun- 
cil “ an officer of talent and experience,” appears to have 
been the first who proposed the present “ money mode” 
of payment from the British Treasury. 

In his letter, part of which we have before quoted, 
he says, “ Should Government deem any change neces- 
sary, I would recommend, in preference to any other, 
the total abolition of the tax, and a grant of the dona- 
tion from its treasury stipulated by Section 30, Regula- 
tion XII., of 1809, and placing the disbursements and 
general control of the temple under the sole manage- 
ment of the Rajah of Khurdah. However, it is my 
opinion, that it is the best policy to continue things as 
they are.” The regulation above alluded to should have 
heen written of 1805; and so we have the “ resump- 
tion of the established donation” again. And it was 
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these very words which chiefly prevented that highly 
respected and talented officer, Mr Mills—the present 
Commissioners predecessor—from acceding to what the 
Ionourable East India Company and Great Britain 
generally wished—the entire withdrawal of British con- 
nexion from the temple of Jagannath, Mr Mills’ strong 
sense of justice, and that of other high functionaries in 
Tudia (among whom we may mention the ITonourable 
Sir T. H. Maddock), in this matter, we think went 
somewhat too far; for who, in such a case, will assert 
that there cannot be “ continued favour and protection” 
without an actual pavment of money? Mo pledge can 
Le elicited from the correspondence.* There is no fear 
nf the peace of the province being endangered.t ‘The 
husiness altogether is a complicated one. The “ pledge” 
has heen already broken up into sections: these have 
gradually heen retiring from the centre, till there is but 
nnec left. The remaining section is perfectly useless; and, 
hesides, stands in the way of the march onward to civili- 
sation. But swe have made a rather sudden digression 
from Mr Wilkinson, and his Honour the Vice-President 
in Council, in 1832. It was before, our intention to have 
presented the reader with a “Statement, showing the 
receipts and disbursements of the temple of Jagannéth” 
trom 1810-11 to 1830-31. It is a statement made in 
the most palmy days of pilgrimage :— 


_ * “ (Government is not bound by any pledge,” said the Board of 
Revenue (1845). This was also the opinion of the fHonourable W. 
W, Bird, and by him so recorded in his high official capacity as 
a Governor of Bengal, and fora time acting Governor-General 
of Indio. 


++ This is an important point; but we are convinced of the truth 
of the assertion. 
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Years. Gross Total z a 
Collections. Net Receipts. 


1510-11 73,438 60,793 
ee a 43,578 4 
2 51,049 55,709 ,66' et charge). 

1813-14 87.159 48,674 5 
814-15 2,08,520 72,852 

1815-16 53,725 42,578 

1816-17 60,294 50,600 

1817-18 94,020 52,860 

1818-19 80,951 46,550 

1819-20 1,65,951 47,664 

1820-21 60,031 45,203 

162] 22 1,17,559 47,824 

1822-23 2,383,248 51,630 

1823-24 67,013 44,715 

1824-25 74,958 45,202 

1825-26 2,79,491 55,662 

1826-27 73,8606 47,164 

1827-28 92,363 46,411 

1828-29 1,29,277 54,501 

1829-30 1,25,126 15,759 

1830-31 . 92,16,217 1,78,51]1 
‘Total, 21 24,37,570 11,544,440 12,87,790 


Deduct charge in 1812-13, 4,660 
}2,83,130 


Annual nvernge, 1,16,074 8 54,973 6 G1,101 


We now pass on to the administration of Lord Auck- 
land,* to whom we have alrcady” alluded in this Article. 
It was! towards the end of the year 1838, that he penned a 
confessedly able minute on the general subject of Jagan- 
ndth, though utterly vitiated by the old bugbear about 
the imaginary pledge. 

We think we shall mcet the wishes of our readers by 
simply giving the 


* (fFovernor-(enersl Moreh 1R4G 
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“ Resolution of the President in Council, for carrying out the 
views expressed in the Governor-General’s Minute. 

#& All that remains to be done, relates to the temple of 
Jagannéth, which had already formed the subject of a good 
deal of correspondence, before the receipt of the present 
despatch from the Honourable Court of Directors, and on 
which the Government of India is in possession of all the 
general information requisite, including the views of the best- 
informed local officers. The opinion of the Right Honourable 
the Governor-General on the mode in which the abandon- 
‘ment of all interference with the concerns of the temple of 
Jagannath shouldbe conducted, was requested by the Presi- 
dent in Council, in Mr Secretary Maddock’s letter to Mr 
Macnaghten, dated the 20th of May 1838, and in the latter 
part of the present minute, his lordship has taken the oppor- 
tunity of conveying his opinion upon that point. 

“ Jt is unnecessary, in this resolution, to.recapitulate the 
various plans that have been proposed for carrying into 
operation, as respects this temple, the principle set down for 
the guidance of the Government of India, and the various 
arguments for and against each plan. These have been fully 
developed in previous resolutions and correspondence with 
the Governor-General. The President in Council resolves, 
in accordance with the opinion expressed in his lordship’s 
minute, wholly to relinquish the tax on pilgrims; to continue 
the yearly donation now given for the support of the temple, 
for which the faith of Government is pledged; to make over 
to the Rajah of Khurdah and his successors the entire 
management of the temple; to retain the temple lands, 
(Sattais Hazari Mehal) in the management of the revenue 
officers of Government, accounting to the superintendent of 
the temple for the net proceeds; to exact nothing from the 
temple for the support of poor pilgrims, or a pilgrim hospital, 
and to institute, at the charge of Government, a Government 
dispensary in the town of Piri, for the relief of all persons 
who may apply to it. 

“With a to the manner in which the.relinquishment of 
the entire charge of the temple into the. hands of the Rajah 
of Khurdah and his successors should be recorded, and the 
obligations of the charge defined, his Honour, in Council 
thinks it would be most expedient, on the repeal of Regula- 
tions IV., 1809, and XI., 1810, by re-enacting in substance 
clause first, section 2, of the former, to provide that the 
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superintendence of the temple, and its interior economy, the 
conduct of management of its affairs, and the control over 
the priests, officers, and servants attached to the temple, ‘shall 
continue vested in the Rajah of Khurdahb, and his guccessors, 
whio, on all occasions. shall be guided by the’ recorded rules 
and institutions of thé temple, or by ancient and established 
usage. The superintendent, and all the officers connected 
with the temple, will be left, as a matter of course, respon- 
sible to the courts of justice, for any breach of duty which 
ean be made the ground of a legal action. 

His Honour in Council deems this course preferable to the 
execution of the deed of transfer proposed by the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General, because the management 
of the temple is already, by regulation vested in the Rajah, and 
the office of superintendent in institutions of this description, 
being, by Hindu law, of the nature of a trust, no special 
agreement is necessary to give it that character ;. and it 
might be difficult to frame the deed of transfer in such a 
manner as to comprehend the stipulations necessary to secure 
the just rights of all parties concerned. 

“ His Honour in Council does not deem it advisable to asso- 
ciate the three Dewal Purchas with the Rajah in the super-. 
intendence of the temple. Those officers have no title to 
that privilege; and though they have been in direct receipt 
of the money allowance from Government, and intrusted 
with its disbursement, they have discharged their duties 
under the supervision of the Rajah, ‘as by law provided. 
Such an arrangement also would be open to the objection of 
a divided authority and responsibility, and the advantage of 
having one acknowledged and permanent supreme director 
of the institution would be lost. Moreover, as observed by 
the Right Honourable the Governor-General, as vacancies 
occurred in the office of Dewal Purcha, the succession could 
not, by any other means, be so fittingly supplied as by the 
nomination of the Rajah himself; and thus the control of 
these superior priests would naturally fall into the hands of 
the Rajah, and their offices, as co-superintendents, would 
become nearly nominal. I 

& His Honour will he pleased, as early as possible, to complete, 
in.all its details, the scheme for carrying into effect - the 
arrangements explained in this resolution with regard to 
Jagannéth.” * 

* This document, in manuscript, is without date. 
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Tiere, then, we have the groundwork of the new Act 
X. of 1840. We shall presently show the opinion of 
the Court of Directors on the question of “ pledge,” 
contained in the above. 

Before us we have a very elaborate document, which 
furnishes the Sudder Board of Revenue with much valu- 
able information regarding the abolition of the pilgrim 
tax. In one part of the letter sve rend : ¢“ Much as we 
may deprecate all personal interference with the cere- 
monies of a religion which we cannot but look on as 
of the most demoralizing and degrading character, it is 
yet, in my opinion, our bounden duty not only to tolerate 
that religion, but to provide for its free exercise by our 
Hindu subjects ; to secure the due appropriation of the 
proceeds by which its endowments are supported ; and, 
lastly, to maintain the public tranquillity in all places to 
which its ‘yotaries resort.” 

Here we accede fully to the toleration, but not to the 
Provision; neither do we see why we are bound ©“ to 
secure the due appropriation of the proceeds.” 

The establishment of the Cuttack Pilgrim Hospital— 
a most humane and highly necessary institution—occu- 
pied much of the attention of the late worthy Commis- 
sioner ; and there can be no doubt that the pilgrims 
have derived great benefits from his philanthropic exer- 
tions. | 

The basis of the Commissioner's plan for the abolition 
of the pilgrim tax, according to the orders of Grovern- 
ment, was, that ¢“ We should, in short, interfere not a 
little more with Jagannath than we do with Bho- 
banéser.” For the particulars of our interference with 
the latter shrine—whifh may be summed up in the 
words “ protection to endowments,” we refer the reader 
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to.Reg. XIX. of 1810. Proceeding alittle faster on our 
Journey, we arrive at a 


“ Return to an Order of the Honourable the House of 
Commons, dated the 17th April 1845 ; Jor 


“A copy of so much of the Despatch sent out hy the Court 
of Directors of the Honourable the East India Company, on 
the 18th day of December 1844, as relates to the discoun- 
tenancing of any connexion of the Company’s servants with 
attendance of devotees upon the ceremonies of the ternple of 
Jagannath, and any arrangements sanctioned or directed for 
the discontinuance of pecuniary payments towards the main- 
tenance of the idol worship of that shrine. 

“James C. MELVILL. 


*“ East India House, 22nd April 1845.” 


“¢ ORDERED BY THE JHeUSE OF COMMONS TO BE 
PRINTED, 16TH JUNE 1845. 


*“ Copy of a Letter from the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company to the Governor-General of India in 
Council, Legislative Department, 18th December (No. 25,) 
1844. 


“ Our Governor-General of India in Council, India Legislu- 
tive Letter, 12th July (No. 14,) 1644. 


“1, .From the papers accompanying your letter in this de- 
partment of the 12th of July last (No. 14), respecting the 
temple .of Jagannath, we are fully confirmed in our previous 
impression, that the employment of Purharris, or pilgrim 
hunters, is not sanctioned by the Government, and that the 
authority of the police is never exerted in forcing the labour- 
ing classes to drag the car at Jagannath, or at any other 
temple, but always in protecting them from any such com- 
pulsory service. The imputations cast upon the Government, 
in these respects, prove to be wholly groundless, 

#2, It appears that the records of your Government do 
not enable you to show upon what specific ground it was 
stated in Lord Auckland’s minute of the 17th November 
1838, that ‘our promise of the allowance for the support of 
the temple is distinct and unconditional.’ ‘The nature of 
the pledge under which it was considered incumbent upon 
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us to continue the established allowance seems to have been 
the assurance held out by Sir Arthur Wellesley, in his nego- 
tiation with the Mahratta vakils, and by Lord Wellesley and 
the officers acting under his authority in Cuttack, that the 
temple and the Brahmans attached to it should be taken 
under the protection of the British Government. This as- 
surance was in strict conformity with the principles lon which’ 
the affairs of our empire in India have uniformly [been ad- 
ministered. The allowance was fixed at 60,000 rupees per 
annum, but is stated in the report of the Bengal/ Govern- 
ment, dated 1ith March 1844, to have been reduced to 
Rs. 36,178-12-2, in consequence of the relinquishment of 
the Sattais Hazari estate to the temple. We are of opinion 
that it would be very advisable, according to the suggestion 
offered in the same report, to commute the remainder of the 
allowance in the same manner, by restoring any other lands 
of equal value which may. formerly have belonged ‘to the 
temple. We desire, therefore, that if you concur: in this 
view, you will take the necessary measures for carrying this 
arrangement into effect; and that the lands may be left ex- 
clusively to the management of the officers of the temple, 
and thus that the discontinuance of our interference with its 
concerns may be made completete. 
“& We are, &c. 


(Signed) «J. SHEPHERD. H. SHANK. 
H. WILLOCK. A. GALLOWAY. 
W. AsTELL. A. ROBERTSON. 
F. WARDEN. W. B. BAYLEY. 
J. Locn. H. ALEXANDER. 
J. MASTERMAN. H. St. G. TUCKER. 
W. Youre. 


“ London, 18th December 1844.” 


Our readers, we doubt not, are aware of the impossi- 


bility of preserving any strict chronological order in a 
narrative of this nature, confined as we are to space. 


We shall therefore make no apology for engaging the 
reader's attention to the consideration of a -valuable 
document, forwarded by Mr Commissioner Mills to the 
Sudder Board of Revenue in 1843. 

The Commissioner had been called on by the Board 
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about the middle of that year to answer certain ques- 
tions, and supply the most authentic intelligence, re- 
garding the temple, for the information of the Court of 
Directors. He commences his document * with a suc- 
cinct history of the origin of the temple and tax ; rightly 
considered necessary for the due understanding of his 
first argument, ¢“ The specific ground on which it was 
stated in Lord Auckland’s minute, that the allowance 
of the temple is distinct and unconditional.’ We shall 
make a few extracts, which the reader will do well to com- 
pare with what we have already written. “I find,” says 
Mr Mills, “ from the accounts which were rendered by 
the officers of the temple for the two years preceding the 
accession of the British power, that is in 1801-1802, the 
sum of 97,132-10-15 AaAwuns, equal to Rs. 24,283-6-3 ; 
in 1802-1803, 87,228-10-10 Aakuns of cowry, or 
Rs. 21,807-2-2, disbursed by the Mahratta Govern- 
ment to cover the deficit of the receipts over the dis- 
bursements. The practice of the Mahratta Government 
was-to have the accounts of receipts and disbursements 
annually adjusted, and to supply the deficiency from its 
own treasury. This practice was continued for some 
years by the British Government. The allowance, 
there can be no question, was considered permanent, 
though the amount of it was variable.” 

The Commissioner then proceeds to bring forward 
the portion of Lord Wellesley’s Despatch to Colonel 
Harcourt, nearly the whole of which we have already 
given, in which he lays the chief stress on the words 
“ protected in the exercise of ‘their religious duties.” 
The reader may remember that we laid it on the. 
order, “ Be careful not to contract with the Brahmans 


* Our copy is dated 20th August 1843. 
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any engagements which may limit the power of the 
British Government,” &c. 

The second clause of the Commissioner's document 
relates to “the authority under which the established 
donation for the support of the temple of Jagannath, 
maintained in Regulation X11. of 1805, was first granted, 
or the period during which it may be known to have 
been received, and its amount.” 

The Court of Directors particularly wished to know 
“the authority.” 

¢“ The Governor-General in Council,” writes the Com- 
missioner, *“ authorised Mr Melvill * to defray the 
expenses of the temple; the date of the authority 1 
cannot trace, but the Government in Council † were 
pleased to observe as follows: “In authorising the 
Collector to incur the expenses necessary for the support 
of the ‘temple, it was of course to be understood that 
such authority had reference to the expenses incurred 
for the purpose during the late Mahratta Government.’ ” 

It is likewise the Commissioner's opinion that the 
lands belonging to the temple never constituted “the 
only known endowments pertaining to it,” in support of 
which, besides an abstract of lands assigned for the use 
of the temple, he gives other resources “ under various 
heads, viz., poll-tax, custom-duties, intestate property,” 
&c.; and upon every Lal Jatri fifteen annas. We have 
already alluded to the probable resources of the temple 
under the Mahrattas. 

Jn the following observations by the Commissioner 
will be found, in addition to other information, the char- 


* In the manuscript it is “ the Commissfoner.™” 


+ In reply to the Board’s address to Government of the 17th 
June 1806. 
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acter of the present Rajah Superintendent—far too 
kindly drawn ; the information regarding the Purharris, 
which satisfied the Court of Directors, as we have 
shown in the letter already quoted; and, lastly, Mr 
Mills’ arguments for not discontinuing the donation :— 


“1 consider it my duty to offer a few remarks on the at- 
tempt which is now being made to set aside the settlement 
of Lord Auckland. The settlement, inasmuch ns regards 
the abolition of the tax, has given satisfaction to the people ; 
but this is not the case with that part of the arrangement 
which vests the superintendence of the temple in the Rajah 
of Kbhurdah. The body of the Hindu people not only object 
to the man, who is a person of thrifty character, and en- 
deavours to limit the expenditure to the lowest possible 
amount, in order that he may appropriate to his own use the 
surplus. * . 

“1 beg, on the part of both the magistrate and myself as 
superintendent of the police of the district, to contradict these 
most unfounded statements of the pamphleteer, and to state 
that neither have the Purharris been encouraged or pro- 
tected, directly or indirectly, by the. officers of Government ; 
nor have the police been employed, directly or ବି in 
the impressment of persons to drag the car since the aboli- 
tion of the pilgrim tax. 

“ With the Purharris or Pundahs the Government officers 
cannot in any way come in contact ; and as to the impress- 
ment of the people, I may add that the Rajah of Khurdah 
waited on me last month at Puri, and implored the aid and 
assistance of the Government officers for securing the at- 
tendance of the ‘ Batiahs, or persons whose duties it is to 
drag the Ruths; which I peremptorily refused to him. It is 
for the purpose of obtaining some influence and authority 
over these people that the Rajah is willing to take the Sattais’ 
Hazari Mehals into his'own hands, and is desirous of engag- 
ing for the revenue of other large estates, his property 
being now held Khas by Government, for political reasons.+ 

“ The abolition of the tax has without doubt added to the 


* Ts the trade of the Purharris sanctioned by Government? and 
is the authority of the police employed to impress the labouring 


Jasses to drag the car at Jagannéth ? 
q 4 Ts the sviperstition of Jagannath, under the arrangements now 


sanctioned, flourishing beyond all experience ? 
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number of pilgrims, but in no other respect has the splendour 
of the ceremonies been augmented. 

“ Our interference with the management of the temple 
secured a sure administration of its affairs, and no doubt 
increased the celebrity of the temple among the Hindus, and 
therefore is its withdrawal unpalatable to them. However, 
the withdrawal of our interference has been in their eyes in 
i great measure redeemed by the faith which we have kept 
in continuing the payment of the established donation. We 
are bound in faith and in justice to pay the established dona- 
tion for the support of the temple; and this is now ‘done in 
the manner which I think is the least objectionable to our feel- 
ings as Christians; and truly has Lord Auckland remarked, 
“ our pledge was not to the individual priests, but to the 
Hindu public,” who alone can release us from our obliga- 
tions. 

“ ‘The plan advocated by some to discontinue the donation, 
and to permit the Rajah and priests to collect in lieu thereof 
the usual fees, would not only involve the violation of the 
pledge which has been’ given, to the Hindu public, but the 
voluntary contributions would gradually degenerate into 2 
source of exaction and oppression to the pilgrims, and would 
create a great feeling of discontent amongst our Hindu 
subjects.” * 


It is Mr Mills’ opinion, then, that “ so far as human 
justice is to be regarded, our violation of the pledge 
seems beyond all power of explanation.” 

This opinion appears to have been of greater weight 
than any of the others set forth in the Blue Book. It 
is curious to observe the secret struggle for independence 
which appears to reign among the Rajahs of Khurdah. 
In the above extract we find him willing to take the 
temple lands under his own management, to gain inu- 
ence over the .people. And to the reader not skiled 


* We have copied the whole of this extract from the corrected 
manuscript, in which the Commissiover’s corrections are go nume- 
rous that it is difficult for us to do any justice to his language. 
However, his sentiments are expressed in the above. We believe 
that the whole is printed in the “ Blue Book.” 
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in revenue matters, it may be well to observe that 
landed property is said to be held “ X7cs,” when under 
the immediate management of the Government Officers, 
in contradistinction to being farmed or leased out to 
others. The Rajah, on the occasion of the abolition of 
the pilgrim tax, wished even to have the rights and 
privileges of a tributary chieftain confirmed in his per- 
son, “ it being. as these jungly Rajahs think, derogatory 
to he placed on a level with the subjects of the Mogul- 
bundi in the plains.” Pilgrimage to Jagannath, among 
the chieftains of the tributary Mehals, is a rare occur- 
rence. They seem to consider the Rajah as the relic of 
a once despotic power—fallen—fallen—fallen! They 
are not willing to pay the large sums of money exacted 
from them by the superintendent to perform the cere- 
mony at the temple; they prefer hoarding up their wealth 
in their own wild lands to expending it on Jagannath, 
or rather on the Rajah of Khurdab.®: 

The plan proposed by the Court of Directors for the 
discontinuance of our interference with the temple, was 
by no ineans an easy one to carry out. In 1844, 385,758 
Rs. were paid in cash from the Government treasury, 
nominally as a pension to the superintendent, but really 
for the support of tlie temple. The collections of the 
Sattais Hazari Estate, amounting to 17,001 Rs., were 
exclusively made over to the Rajah. But, with the 
exception of this property, there were no. lands of which 
any record sras then extant, or of which any trace was 


* The timbers for the great Ruth festival are amnnally provided 


by the Bajsh of Cuttack Tributary Mehal. “ The 
simli-trees,” says the Clerk of Pari, “ are supplied by tlhe 
sarbarakars of Banpore, to whom the superintendent of the temple 


sacred 
Jagannéth, as a token of apirsbation.”— History, p. 42. 
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forthcoming, that had been set aside for the use of the 
temple. The Muthdarris were no doubt satisfied with 
the general confusion, which had been gradually ripen- 
ing since the conquest of the province ; so, of course, 
they were not very anxious to come forward. 

In May 1845, Mr Mills applied all his skill to effect 
a satisfactory settlement of lands on the Rajah, in lieu 
of money. 

Alluding to this matter, he wrote to the Sudder Board 
of Revenue:—* Touching the commutation of the 
money allowance now paid by Government, by the 
assignment of the revenues of the Rajah’s Zemindari, 
Talukah Delang, Pergunnah Lembai, I regret to state 
that my own and the Collector's endeayours have failed 
to obtain the: Rajah’s consent to the proposed arrange- 
ment. He opposes it because of the possibility of his 
hecoming a dependent Zemindar—a contingency which 
might-follow his ejection from the office of superinten- 
dent of the temple, for any acts of misfairance. 1 do 
not think that we could, with any degree of justice, 
force such an arrangement on him.” 

« Yet,” continues the Commissioner, “ the Rajah is 
‘not indisposed to accept the revenue of other Mehals, 
as enumerated by him, in lieu of the donation.” 

At length the money donation was set down at 24,600 
Rs. Thus was ¢“ British connexion ”- lessened by 
11,000 Rs. 

It is useless to trouble our readers with the items 
which make up this total ; but it was argued from the 
account of them, that if the present money payment 
should be discontinued, the British Government would 
still have to make good to the temple annually 24,600 
Res., “in lieu of sayer abolished, and assignments on the 
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revenue which have long since been appropriated by 
the state.” * This, of course, entirely depends on the 
question of “ pledge.” 

At the close of the year 1845, an order was issued 
from the Council Chamber. substituting an annual pay- 
ment of 23,321 Rs. for 35,758-9-6 Rs. 

The sale of normal, a sort of “ holy food,” and fees 
relinquished to the superintendent, were deducted from 
the previous annual donation; and hence its present 
amount. 

The above fees are styled “ Dhiwja Pindica ;” those 
levied on articles presented to Jaganndth. There now 
remains little more to be said ; notwithstanding there is 
yet a good deal more to be done. 

The present superintendent of Jagannath, we be- 
lieve, obtains annually at least 20,000 Rs. from perqui- 
sites and the Sattais Hazari estate; and nothing would 
tend to prove in so direct a manner the estimation in 
which the religion of Jaganndth is really held in Orissa, 
as the backwardness or forwardness of the wealthy 
Muthdaris to pay the donation at present afforded by 
Government.t 

There can be no question that the most politic plan 
would have been to have abolished the donation with 


* Letter to the Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
dated 6th September 1845, from the Under Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The Governor-General in Council, we read in the above letter, 
would not accede to the Commissioner’s proposition of purchasing 
land for the purpose of making over to the temple. They think 
that “* the most reasonable course” will be to place the endowments 
of Jagannath as nearly as possible on the same footing as we found 
them on the acquisition of the province, and to discontinue the 
payment of any sum in excess of the funds as then existing. This 
appears to have been the immediate cause of the reduction of the 

—~donation. 
4 Exclusive of this donation, the following surns are paid annualiy 
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the Him tax. Even the no very bright intellects of 
the pili: is, at least, would have then imbibed the idea 
that they gave nothing to the Government, so why 
should the Government pay money for the support of 
their religion? However, the thing has been done, and 
all the appearance of a fixture has been given to it ; so 
we must get out of the scrape the best way we can. 
We certainly think that it is perfectly easy to get out 
of it without ‘advocating the principles laid down by 
Machiavelli in his Prince. Yet, from the unusual 
quantity of depravity at Jagannath, we are inclined to 
think that some might agree with that wise but crafty 
Italian of a dark ana liceatious age, who deemed that 
a wise and prudent prince “* ought not to keep his 
parole, when the keeping of it is to his prejudice, and 
the causes for which he promised removed.” In the 
case of the Rajah of Khurdab, certainly, he has not 


out of the Pari tressury . Ba 483 12 0 
3.466 10 0 
2,666 10 0 
6,617 0 0 


Add to this the annual donation paid ¢ to the Supe: 
tendent ww -» " 23,321 0 0 


29,938 0 0 
paid directly and indirectly towards the support of the worship of 
Jagannath. The zecond of these items, according to the author of 
the “ History of Piri,” appears to be the only rational one, riz, 
Rs. 3,466 to the Mohbunt of a Muth, consequent on the resumption of 
Pc meg Kodbar, which had been held rent free on account of 


pilgrims,” &c. en: all these sums ed on the 
word “ pledge.” The amount annually received by the superinten- 
dent of Pj apcnndth is said to be Rs. 4629) ]. The Head Clerk states 
that Rs. 31,006 edi eg i the Rajah, leaving a clear 
saving of 15,600. We have heard that tbis clear saring 18 nearer 
to the avowed expenditure. 
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been punctual with us; so we are not obliged to any. 
such strictness with him. 

In a case Iike that of Jagannath, we cannot find so 
much fault with these opinions; although, as we have 
said, they are not at all necessary. Surely it is incon- 
sistent to disburse sums of money from the British 
treasury for the expenses attendant upon idolatry, while 
efforts are being made for the promulgation of educa- 
tion and Christianity among the people. 

If we will adhere to the “ pecuniary support” prin- 
ciple, why drain the charity of individuals and socie- 
ties to keep up the source of enlightenment ?_ Almost 
every Hindu, from the rajah to the beggar, is well 
aware of his security under British protection. That 
protection is, and has been, carried out to an extent 
never before knouwn in India. .Is not this enough, then, 
without our paying money to be misappropriated at 
the stronghold of the Hindu religion, through the 
wretched avarice of a heartless and ignorant potentate ? 

We would ‘withdraw every vestige of a money pay- 
ment for the benefit of the Hindu people; we sould 
withdraw it to show that we do not live in a stand-still 
age, but in an age of progression ; we would abolish 
the “ donation,” to dispel all ugly appearance and the 
wrong interpretations put forward by the ignorant on 
the subject of British connexion with Jagannath. But, 
although it would/silence, we should not like to see it 
abolished merely to satisfy those who make it their 
business to exaggerate the matter and calumniate the 
Government. 

Let us now briefly touch on the subject of Joes pre- 
vious to bringing our Article to a conclusion. 


It is ‘from these, the offerings, the Sattais Hazari 
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Mehal, and the Mutbs, that we wish to see the entire 
future resources of Jagannath drawn. 

On the abolition of the pilgrim tax, the right of the 
Purharris to levy fees was abrogated, by the remission 
of ‘the tribute they paid to the Government. “ The 
Pundahs,” says a document of 1839, ¢ will be content 
with their own gains, and so will, in the end, the Pur- 
harris. The fee is but a very trifling portion of the 
pilgrim’s expense; for, to use the words in Harrington’s 
* Analysis,’ he is fleeced by the Pundahs, not only of all 
the money he brings with him, but of promissory-notes 
for future payments. Indeed, it is a well known fact, 
that pilgrims are in the habit of burying outside of the 
town, or leaving in the hands of shopkeepers on the 
road, enough to ‘take them home, so well do they know 
that these extortioners will turn them out of the town 
naked and penniless.” 

In June 1846, it appears to have been the intention 
of the President in Council, to take “ the earliest fitting 
occasion” for the repeal of the prohibition of the collec- 
tion of fees, contained in Act X. of 1840, the object 
being, to restore to the temple that portion of its original 
funds which was believed to be designated by the words, 
*“ fee of fifteen annas on each Lal Jatri.” 

But the Commissioner of Cuttack deprecated the 
repeal of the prohibition, “ showing,” says the letter,* 
*“ that the object sought to be attained would not be 
thereby accomplished.” 

Tt appears that no satisfactory information was obtained 
respecting the nature of the above fee ; in short, it had 
“ never heen levied.” We do not exactly understand 


* From the Secretary to the Government of India to the Secre- 
tury to the Government of Bengal, dated the 27th June 1846. - 
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this mystery ; so we shall content ourselves with giving 
the remainder of the President in Council's opinions on 
the matter of fees: “It appears that the prohibition 
contained in Act X. of 1840, was rendered necessary by 
the extortion and oppression to which the pilgrims were 
subjected at the hands of the Purharris and Pundahs, 
when the collection of their fees was left to themselves. 
Such being the state of the case, the President in Coun- 
cil, upon further consideration, is of opinion that the 
proposed alteration of the law is not required:”’ Of 
course, to abolish the donation, there must be fn total 
repeal of this law, and any other law particularly regurd- 
ing Jagannath ; a noble consummation, the early reali- 
zation of which, we fondly hope, the present able Com- 
missioner, Mr Gouldsbury, will not fail.+0 urge on the 
attention of a not unwilling Government.* 

Our task is now done: that it has been one of intri- 
cacy and difficulty, we think. every candid reader will 
admit. We therefore cannot expect much uniformity 
of opinion on many of the opinions we have discussed.+ 
“ The education of different men, their prejudices, their 
various talents and advantages, the party spirit, the un- 
favourable habits, the mere ambiguity of language, will 
constantly occasion a diversity, a great diversity, of judg- 
ments.” 


* In the Calcutta Review for December 1848, it was remarked, in 
allusion to the-philant}¥ropic exertions of Captain Macpherson, that 
the terrific Cabul catastrophe probably drove the Khonds and their 
sacrifices “ out of the head of the retiring Governor-General, Lord 
Auckland." In like manner, the unsettled and somewhat alarm- 
ing state of affairs in .the Punjaub, we are afraid, probably did 
away withany speedy advantage to the state and the people which 
we humbly hoped might be derived from the perusal of our Article. 
However, we have even more reason now to seriously consider the 
withdrawal of the donation. ; 

+ For more matter on Jagannéth, see Appendix, Nos. VI.and VII. 
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Tue Brack Pacopna is situated about eighteen miles 
north-east from Puri. For the first twelve miles the 
road is through heavy sand—not even a tree to divert the 
eye of the traveller. After crossing a branch of the 
Cajori river, the nature of the country changes ; villages 
are to be seen scattered here and there, at no great 
intervals, and the’ sand is ‘covered and concealed hy‘a 
coarse strong grass, on which browse numerous herds of 
antelope. The temple presents itself to view, dim and 
indistinct in the distance, towering above the sand-hills 
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like a thin lofty pyramid, seeming by moonlight like 
a spectre of the giant genius of antiquity. Approaching 
it by that pale light, the Pagoda assumes the appearance 
of a clump of trees. Nearer, and nearer still, you dis- 
cover that no idea of the great height of the walls can 
be formed until you are immediately beneath them. 
Sand-hills have fashioned themselves on every side of 
the temple, and jungle has sprung up among the fallen 
stones, from’ amidst which peer out upon the passer-by 
the most grotesque. faces—remnants of huge figures, 
which, in former days, adorned: the now ruined tower. 

These odd faces are of a generation long passed away. 
When this present *“éyil age” shall have fled, or when 
the’ Hindus shall have had their fill of the contempla- 
tion of human: misery, then it is that, in their opinion, 
the world will be restored to a state of former purity. 
The tenth incarnation of Vishnu is then to take place. 
(This incarnation is styled “ Kalki, the horse ;” it.is a 
very singular one in many respects.) 

The “ Preserver,” mounted on a white horse, with a 
drawn scimitar in his hand, blazing like a comet, is then 
to renovate creation with an era of purity. What do 
these grotesque faces seem to say to’ this vain delusion ? 
We can imagine Nature, could she but speak, would say 
to them—“ Their faces would beam with a contented 
look, could they behold the descendants of the mighty 
dead who reared them using to advantage the present 
transient hour—the Hindu forsaking idolatry, and 
storing his mind with knowledge, becoming a convert 
to Christianity, and fitting himself now for the perform- 
ance of a worthy part on the great stage of life!” 

The East has acknowledged Nature as a sister, for the 
worse, not for the better. We fear that the celebrated: 
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Michelet and his disciples (The People. By J. Michelet) 
will not agree with us in this remark. Although the 
wars, disasters, and servitudes to which the people of 
India have at various times been subjected, have not 
certainly, to use the French historian’s words, “ been 
able to exhaust the milk of the sacred cow,” yet, apart 
from the glories of tradition, and the glow of antiquarian 
enthusiasm, we must have real usefu/ness to make India 
what he calls “ that thrice blessed country.” 

But let us resume our description. Close at hand, 
eastward, in a tope of mangoe and banyan trees, is a 
small temple dedicated to Mahadeo ; it is, kept up by 
some byraghis,* who, with numerous bears and wolves, 
are the only living things about. The country around 
is most desolate-looking, save where there are a few 
trees, beside which the traveller may encamp. All 
supplies must be brought from a village about three 
miles off, where there is a salt-gola. ‘The sea is about 
two miles distant from the Black Pagoda. We have 
been led to be thus particular in des¢ribing the “country” 
of the place, as we believe it never has been done before ; 
and we may be pardoned the vanity of supposing, that, 
after reading our description, afew nos, or in after 
years, may be possessed of sufficient archaeological zeal 
to visit what we have already endeavoured to paint, and 
what we are yet about to describe. 

All that is now standing of the Black Pagoda is a 
section of the great tower, and the antechamber—a 
huge square building of the most solid description, with 
a lofty pyramidal roof. ‘The roof is formed on each side 
of a series of steps, as is generally the case; but here 
the carving upon them is of the most light and elegant 

* Hindu devotees. 
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description. It has been justly compared to fine lace- 
work. The subjects of the carvings ‘appear to consist 
chiefly of the march of armies, with. different sorts of 
cavalry and infantry armed after various fashions: then 
there are elephants, and chariots, and palankeens—the 
whole forming a grand-picture of ancient Eastern mag- 
nificence. Between each step are single: figures of 
.deities—and here and there may be seen large figures 
of animals, far projecting from the other sculptures. The 
body of this part of the temple is also covered with vari- 
ous carved devices of flowers, and male and female 
forms in obscene attitudes. The ground plan of the 
antechamber, styled by Stirling the “ Jagmohan,” is a 
square, measuring sixty feet on a side. The total height 
of this building is about one hundred feet, and the alti- 
tude of the wreck of the great tower is said to be one 
hundred and twenty. The Pagoda is chiefly composed, 
like the other temples of Orissa, of red granite.” Fallen 
from above the northern doorway, are the Nowa Griha, 
or nine Brahmanical planets, beautifully carved ijn one 
block of solid black stone, resembling marble. “¢ Five 
of them are well-proportioned figures of men, crowned 
with high-pointed caps, and seated crosslegged, engaged 
in religious meditation. The form of the planet which 
presides. over Thursday (Vrihaspati or Jupiter) is dis- 
tinguished from the others by a flowing majestic beard. 
Friday, or Venus, is a youthful female, with a plump, 
well-rounded figure. Ketu, the descending node, is a 
triton, whose body ends in the tail of a fish or dragon ; 
and Rahu, or the ascending node, a monster, all head 
and shoulders, with a grinning grotesque countenance.” * 
The features of the figures.are as perfect as the day they 
* Stirling. 
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left the sculptors hands. Apparently, they are still 
held in some sort of reverence, as the forehead and nose 
of each figure have been recently carefully painted with 
red lead. The figures are about two feet high. The 
other doorways are faced with similar black stones— 
the carvings on them, in short, those all around, being 
in the most perfect preservation, and frequently of the 
most beautiful design. Scattered about, on all sides, are 
elephants, horses, lions, &c., which have fallen from the 
gateways. Westward are visible the remains of walls, 
a court-yard, and a fine well; and opposite the northern 
gate—one of the postals of which, surmounted by a lion 
trampling on an elephant, still rears its head above the 
sand and brushwood-—is a low stony eminence, the ap- 
pearance of which leads you to suppose that it, too, has 
been a part of the old Pagoda; but the jungle upon it 
is so thick that all scrutiny is prevented. The interior 
of the antechamber is filled with huge blocks of stone 
and iron beams ; where they originally were in position 
it is by no means easy to conjecture. Stirling says, “* It 
seems probable that they formed part of an inner or 
false roof, but neither is it easy to assign any precise 
place for such a ceiling.” If such be the case, there 
must have been no mean knowledge of mechanics in 
the raising to a great height such enormous masses of 
stone. The Black Pagoda is dedicated to the Sun, or 
Surya—which, in addition to the Rajah who built it 
being of a warlike turn, may account for the. sculptures 
of the chariots and horses. The god of’ the Sun him- 
self is generally represented in a car drawn by seven 
(green) horses; ~ or, it is said, he may be seen sitting 
in a car drawn by a horse with twelve heads. His 
charioteer, and by ‘whom -he is preceded, is Arun, or 
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the dawn. This is, as the reader knows, Aurora, 
who has. blushed for so many poets of all ages; and, 
strange coincidence, she is said to be the same as the 
dawn in the Irish mythology. “ Vishnu,” says Moore, 
“ qg doubtless one of the epithets of the sun, in whom 
will be found to merge all the idolatrous machinery of 
all systems of mythology.” The learned author, on the 
authority of Wilford, likewise observes, “ that at night, 
and in the west, the sun is Vishnu ; he is Brahma in 
the east, and in the morning ; from noon to evening he 
is Siva.” 

Various reasons are given for the desertion of the 
Black Pagoda—built, as we have before stated, in 1241 
—one of which is said to be the violation of the sanctity 
of the place, in the Mogul time, by the crew of a ship, 
when a loadstone, formerly lodged on the top of the 
great tower, and which is said to have had the dangerous 
propensity of drawing ships near the shore, was carried 
off ; and, in consequence, the image of the god was trans- 
ferred to Piri. On the authority of Stirling, we give 
the above strange fable, as believed by some natives of 
the neighbouring villages. Brij Kishore Ghose, in his 
« History,” has rather a meagre account of the Black 
Pagoda; but he could not well have said’ much more. 
We do not yet require the natives to become archzolo- 
gists. He entirely differs from what is written above 
concerning the desertion of the temple. According to 
the author of the “ History of Piri,” the Black Pagoda 
was “ never consecrated, nor was any idol placed within 
it.” This was in consequence of the sudden death of 
the Rajah who built it, about whom we suspect the 
author to be mistaken. It is strange enough that Brij 
Kishore Ghose and Stirling should both write down 
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the same superintendent of the building, Shibai Sautra, 
and be so widely different in the name and dynasty of 
the sovereign founder.’ In this case we have erery 
reason to give the preference to Stirling's opinion, and 
assert, as before stated,* that the Black Pagoda was 
built “hy Runja Langora Narsinh Deo,” and not by 
one of the Kesari family, which at that time had been 
for a considerable period extinct. Brij Kishore Ghose’s 
brief description has nothing in it besides what we have 
already written. However, he seems to know how to 
appreciate excellence in the fine arts, when he’ remarks, 
that the “ images are very neatly sculptured, and are of 
a style and description scarcely to be seen in any other 
temple in India!” So much, then, reader, for the 
Black Pagoda; and with this last well-merited eulo- 
gium from a native, we shall bid the dark, massive, splen- 
did pile, now fast falling to ruin—farewell ! 


BHoBANEsER is situated about eighteen miles nearly 

. direct south of Cuttack. You: émerge from scattered 
jungle and comparative vacancy into a world of temples ; 
and the inquisitive traveller is lost amidst so much won- 
der as he passes on through the ancient .city, that, 
should he have come to make notes, he will be so struck 
with the vast number and present state of the temples, 
that he will probably lack leisure or inclination, on the 
spot, to enter into a disquisition concerning the story of 
their ancient time. He must wander on ; and, as he 
wanders, he must admire. The “city,” as you approach 
by the north-west, passing the small village substitute 
which at present exists, abounds in ruins. Then at in- 
tervals of fifty or eighty yards, or in clusters at the same 
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average distance, various temples rise majestically to the 
view. On arrival at the southern side of a superb tank, 
called Bindu Sdagur, you find yourself in the midst of a 
more striking landscape. The tank is to the north of 
the great temple—swhich princely relic, tried by the 
storms and changes of tswelve hundred vears, nobly 
towers to the height of one hundred and eighty feet. 
Beside it; like at Jagannath, there are numerous smaller 
temples—all of the same style of architecture. The 
great temple, or rather “ the great Pagoda of the Ling 
Raj, or Lord of the Lingam,” is inclosed by a huge 
wall ; but it neither appears so large, nor is it so barba- 
rously magnificent, as the wall of the temple of Jagan - 
ndth. The Ling Raj temple, and that of Piri, in a 
quiet barbarous grandeur—if we may so term it—dif- 
ter materially. Bhobanéser is embosomed in a rich 
picturesque landscape ; Jagannath rears its ugly head 
amid the dirt and filth of a town. South of the tank 
Bindu Sagur, nearly bordering upon it, is a small cluster 
of temples, surrounded by an irregular inclosure. On 
the extreme side, situated near a good encamping 
ground, you can, from’ an elevation, see down into the 
court-yard, where the voices of a few Brahmans resound 
throughout the deserted walls. The principal temple 
of the cluster is about ninety feet high ; and, strange 
enough, the whole of this small A/Zetr, or sacred spot 
—the only instance of the kind, we believe, at Bho- 
banéser—is dedicated to Vishnu. The natives say, “ that 
there were originally more than seven thousand places of 
worship consecrated to Mahadeo within and around the 
city of Bhobanéser, containing noless than a crore(million) 
of lingams.” At present we should imagine there were, 
including every place of worship, nearly one thousand 
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temples ; and, from the various ruins strewed about, 
if we take a busy stroll over the place, the traveller 
may be led to believe the natives’ assertion of “seven 
thousand,” above mentioned by Stirling. The average 
height of the majority of the principal minor temples, 
may be reckoned at nearly seventy feet; and the 
height of the least among them, is “ never less than 
fifty or sixty feet.’ Not the least pleasing peculiarity 
about these temples is the green shrubbery. which is 
entwined around the ruins. This sombre foliage bears 
a sort of life and death along with it. While we gaze on 
the falling building, and behold it surmounted by the 
lively green, we are led to consider the principle 
of association which connects past with present, and 
*“ animate with inanimate things';” and while we view 
the foliage cleaving and forcing its way through the 
stones, as if it would rend the temple asunder, we may 
begin to reflect that the life and soul of the great 
human drama is change. The grand mystery of it 
is likewise change; and it was a true sense of the 
passing nature of every sublanary thing. which ‘pro- 
duced that well-known burst of poetic eloquence from 
Shakspeare in the “ Tempest ”— 
4 These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeons palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inberit, shall dissolve; 

Leave not 2 rack behind.” 

We have already attempted a conjecture as to the de- 

cline of the once famous city of Bhobanéser; let us now 
take a more close survey of its deserted streets. Proceed- 
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ing towards the south-west of the :Bindu Sagur, we pass 
through the burdand, or principal street, at the extre- 
mity of which may be seen an immense ruth or car, 
its ropes, as thick: as a large ship’s cable, lying negli- 
gently on the ground. The great pagoda, or “ Lord 
of the Lingam,” is in many respects similar to that of 
Jagannath; but the carving on its fluted exterior is 
of a far more chaste and magnificent description. The 
temple at Piri certainly has the disadvantage of being 
disfigured with chunam and red paint; while Bhoba- 
néser remains in all its original hard, rough purity. The 
Ling Raj and all temples dedicated to Siva have no 
chakra,* but are surmounted either by an urn or what 
resembles the frame of a harp, sometimes approaching 
the form of the-letter D. We have not been able to 
discover whether or not this latter form pertains to any 
distinct emblem of Siva; but it may be, or have some 
connexion with the bow of Indra. The colour of the 
god and his bull is white—supposed to have reference 
to his unsullied purity of justice; and from the harp- 
like summit of the great temple waves a white flag with 
a small red demon in the centre. Siva holds, as his 
commonest attribute, a trident, which emblem, “the 
tresdl,” most frequently surmounts his temples.t The 
most picturesque view of the great pagoda of Bho- 
banéser is to be obtained by proceeding two or three 
miles westward on the road to Khandgiri, when, from 


* Stirling differs with us on this point :—* On the sammit stands 
either an urn or the chakra of Vishnu.” The fable is that irresis- 
tible fire flames from the discus when whirled by Vishnu This 
certainly seems more emblematic of the Destroyer than the Pre- 
kerver; but, in the Hindu mythology, the chakra is Visbpu’s own 
attribute; and, besides himself, is only found with Indra. At 
Bhobanéser we could only perceive the chakra in the solitary 
Vishnu khetr already mentioned. ନ means simply wheel.) 

+ A description of the god hipnself appears in the Introduction. 
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its vastly superior height, it becomes the vunly temple 
observable; then ijt certainly does present a most majestic 
appearance, towering to the skies like an apotheosis of 
science, asserting the undisputed right of India to claim 
a high rank among the scientific nations of antiquity. 
Either in, or near the burdand, there are cight handsome 
muths pertaining to the ‘great pagoda, which, with two 
or three of the minor temples, are now in fact the only 
places of sworship frequented by the Sivaites at Bho- 
banéser. Passing on, you behold, lying by the side of 
the street, a huge stone (nearly twenty-two fect long, 
and of some five feet in breadth), which is not without 
its history. .It was brought from Khandgiri upwards 
of ten years ago, by order of Runjcet Singh, the lion of 
the Punjaub, for the construction of a pillar or monu- 
ment of some description, to be placed beside Jagan- 
nth in honour of his majesty. But, unfortunately, 
the stone cost 700 rupees in coming from Khand- 
giri to Bhobanéser, a distance of six miles, which 
put an immediate stop to jts farther progress; and so 
here the massive block lies, apparently having crushed 
to atoms some carriage that had once supported it, 
known among the natives by the name of Roxiscer 
SiNGm's StonE. 

The Brahmans of the place assert, that Bhobanéser 
is 1270 years old ; but, according to Stirling, it cannot 
be more than 1191. It is by far the oldest place in 
Orissa, and scemed to us “* as old as old could be.” The 
traveller who visits Bhobanéser, should proceed thither 
with Moore’s “1lindu Pantheon,” and the reports of 
the London ©“ Archzological” and “British Architect” 
Societies (as published in the Atheneum), and pitch his 
tent there for ten days. We can imagine what a strange 
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mixture of opinions there would be, sere only a few 
scientific plodders of cur own lund let loose upon this 
wonderful spot. Forty temples of considerable height, 
and at various intervals, to be seen at a glance! upon 
some of these carvings similar to our own coats of 
arms—these would form arguments for the lovers of the 
“ boast of heraldry.” Then, on others, urns cut exactly 
lite the Grecian and Roman ; then the cave-temples, 
and singulur stones, so tending to produce discussion on 
Druidism and Buddhism; then the simple primitive 
bridges of u few rectangular stones ;—here, surcly, is ‘& 
wide field for the antiquary ; not the upstart of a day, 
but the real dona fide “ Jonathan Oldbuck.” One of 
the most curious features of the place is the number of 
Small cave-sanctuurics—we can hardly call them temples 
—which every where mect the eye. There are likewise 
many small places of worship, of a similar description, 
not under ground. There is a tank south-cast of the 
Bindu Sigur, faced with stone, around which may be 
seen sixty of these ¢“ small, antique-looking ” buildings, 
in which, according to Stirling, * sixty female ascetics, 
who had devoted themselves to the worship. of Devi 
(Parvati), are said to have lived and died many ages 
back.” Although these cells seem hardly large enough 
to contain the Luman figure in a sitting posture, yet, 
considering the sufferings that Ilindus will endure for 
their religion, there is a great probability abcut the story. 
In most of the religious caves or cells about Blioba- 
néser, and in most of the temples, either the entire’ 

symbol, or a remnant, of the Zingyam is sure to he seen. 
Let us now proceed with a closer examination of the 
principal temples at Bhobanéser. The great pagoda, 
like that of Jaganndth, has its principal gateway or 
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entrance in the castern face, which is likewise flanked 
by huge griffins or lions in a sitting posture. The huge 
wall enclosing the Ling Raj, and the buildings and 
temples pertaining to it, 1s said by Stirling to measure 
600 feet on a side. Huge figures of strange animals 
project from each face of the Bar Dewal, “* The figure 
on the eastern face is by far the largest, and it has 
between its feet an elephant of comparatively diminutive 
size, on which it is trampling.’ We have in our pos- 
session a “ Brass” of this picture of the lion of Hindu 
mythology, in which he is represented in the act of 
trampling upon an elephant little more than half his 
size. 

We present our readers with an outline of this inter- 
esting relic :— 


( From the Original in the Possession of the Author.) 
RELIC OF ANCIENT ORlSSA, 
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The Jugmohun and Bhog Mandap—the apartment 
in which the idol’s food is served up—and other build- 
ings connected with the Bar Devwal, it would appear, 
are constructed on a similar plan to those at Jagannath ; 
also in the inclosure there are a variety of minor temples, 
dedicated to various deities of the Pantheon. The 
sculptured work on these temples is enthusiastically de- 
scribed by Stirling as “ consisting of elaborately-wrought 
cornices, beadings, arabesque and reticulated ornaments, 
and clusters of pilasters, with figures of men, animals, 
serpents, and flowers intervening, arranged in such an 
infinite variety of devices, that the eye is absolutely 
bewildered in endeavouring to trace out any particular 
pattern or design.” 

Adjacent to the Ling Raj, in your scientific stroll, may 
be perceived several small temples dedicated to Kali, 
his consort, on which the carving is of an exquisite 
nature. These appeared to be covered with figures of 
the goddess in her various characters, and vith groups 
‘of small elephants. Ganesa, the son of Siva, very fat 
and elephant-headed, also the monkey-god, Hanuman, 
may be frequently observed in walls apart from the 
temples, as you pass through Bhobanéser. Ganesa, or 
Ganes, the god of prudence and policy, is considered a 
most important deity among many of the Hindus; his 
elephant’s head is a symbol of sagacity. He is greatly 
adored by travellers, who suppose that he protects them 
from robbers. 

The ruined courts of the smaller temples are strewed 
with relics of the worship of Siva, such as bulls and 
lingams. To describe the varieties of exquisite sculpture 
on the temples at Bhobanéser would require volumes ; 
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we shall therefore enumerate only a few of the princi- 
pal carvings which particularly struck our attention. 

On one very antique-looking temple, we perceived a 
beautifully-chiselled female figure, in an attitude not 
unlike that of the Grecian Venus, the arms, legs, bust, 
all ‘admirably brought out. Tn another very old temple, 
urns, and hat appeared to be sculptures ‘of coats of 
arms, half-way up the building. Coats of arms with 
supporters we believe originally came from Egypt; so 
here is a curious coincidence, forming matter, as we 
before observed, for real lovers of archeological rescarch. 

Let us now describe the existing circumstances of 
Bhobanéser. 

From want of support, we believe that even the small 
remnant of “ state” at present existing will in a short 
period have vanished. A few hundreds of pilgrims 
annually visit the place on their way to the Piri festi- 
vals; and a car-festival in April brings considerable 
numbers of the people of the district to the spot; but 
itis not difficult to observe that Bhobanéser has fallen— 
Jagannéth is now the centre of attraction. 

Bhobanéser enjoys no support from Government in 
any way; and we question very much whether it now 
receives any from the Rajah of Khurdah, although it did 
formerly—the present Rajah’s ancestors having granted 
some of the lands and endowments attached to it. On 
‘these the present Rajah is content to let the Brahmans 
of the place exist, without adding to their small stock of 
wealth, or interfering in the slightest degree with the 
interior economy of the templeés. 

Bhobanéser seemed to us a poverty-stricken place, 
and its religious occupants, even the Pundahs, a lean 
heooarly-looking set of people ; which is never the case 
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when idolatry is in a flourishing condition.* So much, 
then, for Bhobanéser, which must once have been n 
most wonderful and celebrated city of Orissa. And, 
strange to say, in our own times this one of Art's wons 
ders is scarcely known at all by our countrymen. But 
soon may the time come, when places of Christian 
worship shall rise upon the ruins of the temples of 
Siva; when the Ifindu shall spring from darkness into 
a marvellous and lasting light, and learn to venerate 
himself, and be venerated, as one who can distinguish 
between beast and man: this state of civilisation can 
only be brought about by the exertions of zealous and 
DISCREET missionaries, aided by the zealous co-opera- 
tion of our countrymen generally. 


[In thus concluding our archaeological and mytholo- 
gical notes on an interesting portion of Orissa, the 
garden of superstition and idolairy, we must exprcss 
our high admiration of the opinion of Sir John Malcolm 
on Christianity in India—that we must “use that cau- 
tion which is alike recommended by regard for the 
safety of the state and for the ultimate accomplishment 
of our hopes for the enlightening of our Indian subjects.” + 
A more recent ‘writer pi hopes, in the Lidinburgh 
Review, ‡ that“ erelong we shall he able to say, that 
whilst we aco ¦ the most complete toleration to the 
religions of our subjects, we take not thc smallest part, 
direct or indirect, in their encouragement or support.” ] 


* Fora description of Khandgiri, see Ap pendix, No. VY IIL.—* The 


Caves at Khandgiri.” 
+ Political Iastory of India—chap. xi. p. 266. 
+ No. clxx, p. 4/8—Art., “ Government of British India.” 
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SonEwHAT similar to the cloud which overshadowed 
the west of Europe during the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, when the feudal system still prevailed, was that 
which darkened the Cuttack Tributary Mehals,†t when 
the province itself was conquered by the British in 1803. 
The administration of the Mahrattas in Cuttack, during 
a period of forty-seven years, had sown the seeds of mis- 
rule, anarchy, weakness, rapacity, and violence, among 
the people of the province generally ; but in no parts 
could these enormities have proceeded in g0 unintéer- 
rupted a course as in those hill estates, where chiefs 
reigned independent over an ignorant and fanatical race 
—their mountain palaces protected by Nature herself ; 
—for what the works of Vauban and Cormontaigne are 
to us, were those sublime forests, those rocky hills, those 
mountain fastnesses to them! Between the barons, 
then, of the middle ages, and the chiefs of the Cuttack 
Tributary Mehals, at the present day, there is, at least 
in point of circumstance and character, some resem- 
blance ; and there is little doubt that if we could go 


* Written at Cuttack, March 1848. 
*F fecal signifies an estate—AMal or Maliah & hill tract. 
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back half a century, and trace the government in these 
hill estates during that period, we would discover that 
its workings and effects were somewhat similar to those 
of the feudal system of old. Lands distributed into por- 
tions——principal officers appointed—the territory held 
on the sole condition of serving in the defence of the 
country (serving, accordingly, at their own expense)— 
the administration of justice, and collection of the re- 
venue in peace, and the superintendence of the army in 
war, in the hands of the head of each district—such are 
some of the leading .features of the old feudal system. 
And what were the consequences of such a govern- 
ment *—robberies and disorders—merchants cheated of 
their dues—a depressed state of trade—licentiousness 
and ignorance. Till within a very late period, this has 
been the state of things in some portions of the Tribu- 
tary Mehals of Cuttack; and we may view with plea- 
sure the recent operations against Ungool—regarding 
them, in these parts, as the Larbinger of brighter days. 
When the announcement appeared in the newspapers, 
that a “ Proclamation was transmitted to Goomsur by 
the Supreme Government, ordering the reduction and 
dismantling of all the forts and strongholds belonging 
to the Rajah of Ungool,” *—¢ Where is Ungool ?” must 
have been a very general question. How many are 
there who knew it was one of the Cuttack Tributary 
Mehals, about 300 miles south and: west from the 
seat of the Supreme Government, whose Rajah or Ze- 
mindar had become turbulent and unruly—and, in 
consequence, against whom we had every right to pro- 
ceed? Very few, we dare say. Before an authentic 


* Bengal Hurkarwu, January 8, 1848 — “ Weekly Summary of 
Notes.” 
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description had appeared of these hill estates, the discus- 
sions concerning them, in conversation and in writing, 
might have been the cause of diffusing much incorrect 
information—as that regarding Goomsur, for instance, 
when an enlightened Englishman gravely wrote concern- 
ing the “ Goomsurs of Khond!” Now, as it is our 
purpose to accompany the Ungool Field Force, which 
passed through three of the Mebals—Atghur, Dhen- 
kanal, and Hindole—to reach the country of the rebel- 
lious Rajah, we may, before taking the reader across the 
Mahanuddi, furnish some historical and general infor- 
‘mation respecting the whole of these Zemindaris. 

The Cuttack Tributary Mehals were, on the conquest 
of the province, excluded from the operation of the 
Regulations, “ as being a jungle country inhabited by a 
rude and uncivilized race of people.” In 1814, the 
judge and magistrate of Cuttack, who was “ vested 
with authority in the Tributary Mehbals,” and had been 
so since 1804, was superseded .by a Superintendent— 
“ appointed and directed to endeavour to establish such 
a control over the conduct of the Rajahs as might pre- 
vent the commission of crimes and outrages.” Stirling, 
in his interesting and graphic pages, while pointing to 
certain features of analogy between the feudal lords of 
Asia and those of the western hemisphere, remarks that 
“ the estates or jurisdictions of that class in Orissa were 
always called by the Hindus, Gerhs; and by the Mus- 
sulmans, Killabs or Castles.” ‘The original meaning of 
killah, we are also informed, “* was a fort or strong place 
on @ Aull or mountain, though in latter times it has 
become applied to all kinds of places of defence.” * 


_* Killah is now merely applied to the estates or feudal jurisdic- 
tions of the Tributary Rajahs. 
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And, as was found to be the case at the present day 
in Ungool, each estate possessed “ some stronghold, 
difficult of access, and more or less fortified.” As the 
kings in France and England, under the feudal system 
of the middle ages, always possessed, by virtue of their 
rank, the greatest portion of Jand ; so the Hindu sove- 
reigns of Orissa, and their successors, the Moguls, the 
Mahrattas, and the English, have, during their various 
administrations, held the most fertile and productive 
division of the province. And © ijt was the uniform 
policy of the strong Government of the Mahommedans, 
constantly to enlarge this share by the gradual subju- 
gation and absorption of the possessions of the lesser 
chiefs and princes.” The mountain’ strongholds, diffi- 
cult of access from the plains, the tyranny practised by 
the stronger over the weaker party, and many other 
evils attendant upon a feudal system—all were in full 
operation, when a Superintendent was directed to esta- 
blish a control over the Zemindars of the Tributary 
Estates. The power allotted by Government to this 
functionary was not then defined; and to have defined 
it, would have been no easy matter under the circum- 
stances. The downfall of the Orissan monarchy com- 
menced in 1524; but the Mogul arrangements for tle 
management of Orissa were not completed until A.D. 
1592. Then it was that Rajah Man Singh, the im- 
perial Lieutenant in Bengal, assumed charge of the 
government. This native officer—in financial affairs, 
apparently the Neckar of his day—was the first to 
prepare a written statement of “ Killajat, in the jungles 
and hills under Zemindars, subject to tribute” (Pesh- 
kash). But no regular tribute is said to have been 
exacted in former days. The Rajah of Khurdah, at the 
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time of Rajah Man Singh’s assumption of the govern- 
ment of Orissa, appears to have been the chief land- 
holder ; for, in addition to his own numerous estates, 
thirty Zemindaris of Hindu Sirdars, containing 129 
killahs, were under his command. The dominion of the 
Khurdah Rajahs was, as Stirling writes, extinguished in 
1804, on account of “a most unprovoked rising against 
the newly established English Government, which drew 
dowr upon Rajah Mokund Deo the vengeance of the 
British power. He was driven from his fort, seized, sent 
a prisoner to Midnapore, and his remaining territory of 
Khurdah was. brought under the management of the 
British Collectors.” The Rajahs of Khurdah have since 
enjoyed a pension from Government; they have likewise 
“ an office of authority connected with Jagannath tem- 
ple,” and the Rajah to this day dwells in Puri—the 
dark city of the idol shrine. The thirty Zemindaris, 
already mentioned as being under the command of the 
Rajah of Khurdah, on the arrival of Rajah Man Singh, 
included, with the exception of Keonghur and Mohur- 
bunge, the whole of the present Cuttack Tributary 
Mehals. Goomsur, and several other neighbouring hill 
estates, separated from Orissa about 1730, were likewise 
formerly under the dominion of the Khurdah Rajahs. 
No less than thirteen make up this “line of kings,” 
from 2.D. 1580 till 1798. The Tributary Mehals are 
bounded on the north by the district of Midnapore; on 
the north-west and west by the Mehals of the south- 
west frontier; on the south by the territory subject to 
Madras; and on the east by the plains of Cuttack. 
The extent of country, on the aggregate, is stated to be 
65,000 square miles ; its population about 1,500,000. 
There are sixteen Tributary Mehals undér the Commis- 
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sioner of Cuttack, in his capacity of Superintendent. 
Mr Mills, in his valuable Minute, states, that he is in- 
debted to the “ luminous and able” report of Mr 
Ricketts, the former Commissioner and Superintendent, 
dated the 21st January 1839, for the information re- 
garding the management of the Mehals, “ from the 
time we took possession of the country up to the date 
of his communication.” 

The exemption of these jungle or hill Zemindars 
from the jurisdiction of the civil and criminal courts, 
was a stroke of good policy on the part of our Govern- 
ment. The exemption was founded on motives of 
expediency alone—the jungle Zemindaris not being in 
a fit state to receive our Regulations. In 1815, the 
question of the introduction of our regulation laws was 
discussed; but nothing was done. It was likewiseagitated 
in 1821 with a similar effect ; and so the Tributary Mehals 
were left to the mercy of the Rajahs ; these Zemindars 
(for Rajah is only a title of grace, which they dared not 
to assume while the Rajahs of Khurdah were the reign- 
ing ନ being controlled only by the undefined 
authority of the Superintendent. 

Not then, not twenty years after that, were cruelty 
and oppression to cease in those jungle regions; not 
then was Nature to be charmed with the sight there of 
justice beginning to breathe, and civilisation “ struggling 
to be born.” | 

The Superintendent of the Mehals, from 1821 till 
the time of Mr Ricketts’ appointment, was guided, 
however, in his control over the Rajabs and their 
estates; by Government orders of the 10th of August 
of that year. The Secretary to Government, in his 
Jetter to the Superintendent, dated as above, says :— 
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“ Interference should be chiefly confined to.matters of a 
political nature, to the suppression of feuds and animosities 
revailing between the Rajahs of adjoining Mehals, or 
ର the members of their families, or between the 
Rajahs and their subordinate territories; to the correction 
of systematic oppression, violence, and cruelty practised by 
any of the Rajahs, or by their officers, towards the inhabi- 
tants; to the cognisance of any apparent gross violation hy 
them of their duties of allegiance and subordination; and 
generally to important points, which, if not attended to, 
might tend to violent and general outrage and contusion, Gr 
10 contempt of the paramount authority of the British Govern- 
ment.” 


On Mr Ricketts’ assumption of office,* the following 
principles were proposed by him, in order to introduce 
some uniformity and consistency of proceeding in the 
direction of the Tributary Mehals :— 

._ “ To restrain the Rajahs from exercising the power of 
life and death; to make them punishable for inurder, homi- 
cide, mutilation, or other gross cruelty. 


“To provide for the punishment of all offenders in a 
manner suitable to the Mehals. 


“To gradually introduce trial by Punchayat. (Jury of five.) 

4 To hold the Rajahs amenable in all pecuniary transac- 
tions which may be registered in the Superintendent’s office. 

4'To regulate the course of proceeding when claims shall 
be brought forward by an inhabitant of one Mechal against 
an inhabitant of another Mehul” 

These are the principles of the draft of penal and 
civil rules proposed by Afr Ricketts for the inanage- 
ment of the Killahs, “in which he also defined,” says 
Mr Mills, “ the authority which the Rajahs, as criminal 
and civil judges, might exercise in their own countries.” 

But these rules were, on the whole, disapproved of by 
the Government, as involving too much interference on 
our part, and tending to weaken the influence of the 


* He was appointed Commissioner of Cuttack and Superinten- 
dent of Tributary Mehals in 1836. 
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Rajahs over their subjects. Mr Mills, a year or two 
after his appointment (February 1839), was directed 
to revise the code, on principles explained in a letter 
from the legislative department of the Government, 
dated 25th November 1839. These went “ to interdict 
the Rajahs from inflicting the punishment of death, or 
any other punishment contrary to the principles of 
English law; from committing enormities upon the 
people of their countries, or harassing or attacking 
their neighbours ; and to cnjoin as little interference as 
possible in matters either of civil or criminal ‘Justice. 
The first clause of these principles, it will immediately 
he observed, is similar to the first of those proposed hy 
Mr Ricketts some time before this letter was written ; 
so that that portion of his draft relating to the powers 
of life and death in the hands of the Rajabs; and the 
punishment of serious crimes committed by them, ui:ust 
have met with the approbation of Government. 

Mr Mills brought to the task of a revisal of the code 
three of the most essential qualifications an Indian legis- 
Jator can be blessed with—long experience in judicial 
and financial affairs, soundness of judgment, and a vast 
fund of common sense. At the same time, tbere was a 
mildness about his character, a friendlincss, a seeming 
desire ‘to be on good terms with all men, which cha- 
racterised his Jong and useful career in Orissa. Ar 
Mills adopted Mr ,Ricketts’ rules as his groundsvrork, 
*“ modifying only gach parts as involved too great an 
interference in the general administration of civil-and 
criminal justice,” and adding some suggestions of his 
own, “‘ the principal of which provided for the abolition 
of Meriah sacrifices, and the inhuman rite of Suttee.” 
But the Government of India considered the revised 
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rules too minute and precise to work well; so Mr Mills 
yas ordered to “ draw out some short, clear, and ywvell- 
defined rules, making the ‘Rajahs responsible to the 
Superintendent in cases of murder, homicide, and other 
heinous offences, without, however, interfering so far as 
to make them amenable to the civil court of the Super- 
intendent, in cases between the Rajahs and their cre- 
ditors.” 

Rules revised on the above principle were submitted 
to Government accordingly ; but those in authority not 
being inclined to sanction any defined rules at the time, 
thought it better not to pass them—and merely directed 
the Superintendent to shape his conduct by the spirit of 
the rules he had proposed to bring into operation. 
These rules are eighteen in number. From what we 
have already given, regarding the modifications implied 
in the Government orders, the reader, we hope, will 
form a correct idea of the leading features of the new 
code. It was the constant aim of Mr Mills to abstain, 
as much as possible, “ from all gratuitous and unneces- 
sary interference” with the Rajahs in their affairs— 
except where he could interpose his authority to encour- 
age or promote “ an amicable adjustment of disputes.” 
Regarding the Rajahs and their creditors, “ I notified 
to the public,” says the Superintendent, “my determi- 
nation to refuse to listen to all claims against the Rajahs 
for the recovery of their debts.” The Rajahs and. mer- 
chants are mutually benefited hy this wise determina- 
tion—the former, for ready money, getting goods at a 
cheap rate—and the latter, chiefly composed of ¢ up- 
country” Patans and Affghans, always demanding cash 
before they part with their merchandise. 

Formerly, the Rajahs paid double and treble the value 
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of an article. And there is a story current—for the 
truth of every word of which we do not vouch, although 
we have no reasons for disbelieving it—illustrating a 
slight transaction of business between the Mehal Rajah 
and the merchant. Previous to the campaign in Un- 
gool, a dealer, with his hatch of horses, was passing 
through that country. The Ungool chief admired some 
of the animals, and wished to purchase four or five of 
them. ¢“ My price is two thousand rupees for the 
horses,” said the merchant—*¢ so give me the money, and 
you shall have them!” ¢“ No, no!” said Ungool. 
“ P]I tell you ‘what it is—I’m going to fight the Eng- 
lish; and then you shall have five thousand for the 
horses. The Feringhis are not soldiers—beating drums 
—blowing bugle—patter-clatter—all parade—no fight 
in them!” (We know that he once made an assertion 
similar to the latter.) ¢“ That won’t do!” said the mer- 
chant ; “ what if you do not beat them? ” 

Ungool looked aghast as the merchant walked off 
with his horses. 

Before leaving the subject of the rules for the man- 
agement of the Mehals, we shall refer to Rule XVII., 
which requires Rajahs to deliver up to the superintén- 
dent “ any fugitives charged with heinous offences, who 
may conceal themselves in their estates.’ And this 
leads us to relate the immediate cause of the downfall 
of the Rajah of Ungool. 

He had for some time been more than suspected of 
not only affording aid to the insurgent Khonds, but of 
having sent his people to destroy two villages in Dus- 
pulla, about the beginning of last year.* Added to theee 
matters, he refused to.send in witnesses required by Mr 

* 1847. 
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Grant (who had been appointed by Government to exa- 
mine into affairs in Goomsur), regarding the burning of 
villages and other outrages. The Government then 
resolved to take measures against him. He was acecord- 
ingly summoned to appear before the superintendent, 
Mr Gouldsbury, within a certain specified period, to 
answer the above charges, bringing the witnesses with 
him at the same time: he was also informed that if he 
failed to obey the summons, he should be deposed, and 
proceeded against as a rebel. He treated these threats 
with contempt, und refused to appear before the Cuttack 
Commissioner, or to send in the witnesses. 

Operations against Ungool were then commenced. 
We shall have to allude more fully to some of the above 
misdemeanours, and to remark concerning the Rajab’s 
general misbehaviour, as we proceed with our narrative. 

But, without anticipating more at present, we proceed 
to remark, that, during Mr Mills’ administration of the 
Tributary Mehals, as he assures us in his Minnte, he 
spared no exertions to put an end tothe systems of Sut- 
tee and Beriah sacrifice. Regarding Suttee, a penal 
engagement was taken from the Bewurtiah (head officer) 
of each estate, “ binding him to prevent any females from 
being burnt, in the event of the death of their respective 
roasters.’ There have been a few violations of this pro- 
hibition during late years, but these have always been 
attended by the severest punishments, producing thereby 
a terror which has checked the frequeney of Suttee 
sacrifice. As to the practice of sacrificing human beings 
to the earth god, in the Khond regions of Boad and 
Duspulla,* however great the difference of opinion may 


? & It ey here be noted that in Duspulla the soal-t: 
an Humense size, end the Rajah of this Mehal is bound: wey 0 
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be regarding his measures, our own pages* hear witness 
to the fact, that Mr Mills did labour strenuousis for the 
suppression of this horrid rite. Being Khond regions, 
it were as well that the above two Mehals were trans- 
ferred to the Agent specially appointed for the suppres- 
sion of Meriah, And, considering the vastness and 
importance of the superintendent’s other duties—Com- 
missioner of a Province, in the settlement of the land 
revenue of which he took a considerable share—without 
entering into details, we may assert that Mr Mills, in 
his humane endeavours, deserved all the support which 
Government, in consistency with its policy, could ex- 
tend to him. 

“ The Rajah of Ungool,” writes Mr Mills, ¢“ has exe- 
cuted an agreement not to give any assistance to the 
Boad 1 ଣ୍‌ nor to afford an asylum in his estate to 
Cholkra Bisaye, a nephew of Dora Bisnye, the principal 
chief of Goomsur, and leader of the late insurrection there, 
nor to any of the Bond or Dunspulla Khonds. Chokra 
Bisaye has lived in Ungool since 1837.” Regarding 
this latter assertion we shall say nothing at present. 

Boundary disputes are gaid to be the most fertile 
source of animosity in the Tributary Mehals. 

But, through the well-timed intervention of the Su- 
psrintendent, and attachment, when necessary, of the 
disputed land, no serious feuds have of late years taken 
place. Mr Ricketts, and bis successor Mr Mills, both 
coneur in the opinion, that the genera? conduct of the 
Rajahs towards their subjects is neither oppressive nor 


furnish timber for the Car of Jagannath, used ut the Ruth JhAtra 
festival, ""—DBengal Gazetteer. The capital of Duspulia j= Nursingh- 
pirghur ; and ‘Bermil, which we may mentiun herc: after, 13 situ- 


ated in this estate. 
4 Articles on “ Human Sacrifices among the Khonds of Orissa.” 
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cruel. The following matter, relative to obedience of 
orders among the Rajahs, is given by Mr Mills :— 

*“ The principal and most independent Rajahs, viz., those 
of Ungool, Nvaghur, Mohurbunge and Keonghur, are very 
despotic in their sway; but the introduction of the Rules, 
followed up as they were by the conviction of the Rajah of 
Banki for several atrocious murders, and by his removal 
from the Raj, which he so disgraced, have induced a better 
line of conduct, even in them. They are more prompt to 
obey orders which clash with their own interests or inclina- 
tion, and are less disposed to oppress their subjects.” 

The Rajah of Banki, inentioned in the above extract, 
was sentenced to imprisonment for Life, and his Killah 
was confiscated to Government. 

The annexation of his Mehal, which now feels the 
benefit of our administration, is in every way favourable 
to the better government of the neighbouring estates ; 
and, no doubt, the example set by us will tend to the 
diffusion of happiness and good order generally. Our 
recent operations in Ungool will also do much to aid us 
in this great work of philanthropy. 

But, in our sober opinion, the whole of the Cuttack 
Tributary Mehals, before they can experience the bene- 
fits conferred by just government—before the people 
can compete with their brethren in those portions of the 
province entirely subject to our rule—must be—and sve 
hope to see the arrangement some day effected amicably 
—brought entirely within the pale of our Imperial law. 
let us give vent to our aspirations in these well-known 

ines :=— 


“ Come bright Improvement! on the car of Time 
And rule the spacious world from clime to clime ; 
Thy Lhandmaid arts shall every wild explore ’ 
Trace every ware, and culture every shore.” 


On account of the barbarous characteristics which de- 


grade the inhabitants of the Hill Estates, and more par- 
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ticularly the ferocious Paiks or foot soldiers—if kech 
rabble can be so called—Mr Mills thinks the introduc- 
tion of our Civil and Criminal Code would not be 
adapted to the present state of society ; nevertheless, he 
thinks “ much may be effected in paving the way for its 
application, by adopting such measures as will extend 
the beneficial influence which it is in our power to ex- 
ercise over the Rajahs, and as will put the relations of 
Government with these chiefs on a better footing, and 
accelerate the progress of civilisation.” 

The constant occupation of the Superintendent's time, 
however, Mr Mills found out eventually to be a serious 
barrier to his giving the Tributary Mehals that degree 
of attention which their circumstances required. He 
consequently suggests to his successor, in the Minute 
before us, “ that he solicit Government to appoint the 
commandant of the Paik companies* his assistant, who 
should be required to qualify himself by learning the 
language and acquainting himself with the state of the 
country, and the character of the inhabitants.’ The 
several duties of such a functionary, among which the 
disposing of boundary quarrels seems to be the “most 
important, are proposed in a clear and concise manner 
by Mr Gouldsbury’s predecessor. To fulfil these duties 
with credit to himself and the Government, necessarily 
requires a man of some talent and great industry. The 
new commissioner, immediately he was settled in office, 
adopted Mr Mills’ suggestion, and gained the object. 

The following information regarding “ Transit Duties” 
in the tributary Mehals may be interesting to some 
readers. Mr Mills states that— 


* Irregulars (belonging to the British), thep commanded by an 
European officer of infantry. They are distributed over the impor- 
tant stations of Orissa. 
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Fhe Rajahs are in the habit of levying custom duties on 
the transit of grain through their districts. Mr a 
sioner Ker, believing it to be a breach of engagement with 
the Government, pur down the practice. 1} found the system 
had been revived, and have endeavoured to repress it 5 but I 
fear not successfuliy. In Atmullik, which was transferred to 
Cuttack in 1S87,* imposts have been always levied, and the 
engagement contains no stipulations that warrant prohibitory 
interference. The Rajahs strive to evade the prohibitiou 
order, on the pretext of demanding Chokidaries fees, for 
the protection of the life and property of travellers. ‘The 
Rajah of Ungool is the foremost and most systematic violator. 
He has cstablished a Chokey at Tikripurra, on the Mahantddi, 
where the river is not 200 vards broad, and collects, J am 
informed, some thousunds of rupees per annum from ,the 
boats passing to and fro.” 


So much for the Rajah, in his capacity of “ Collector 
of Customs.” We shall not detain the reader in this 
portion of our paper with an account of what has been 
done for the opening of roads in the Mehals, the edu- 
cation of the hill tribes, and the statistics and produce 
of the country. These will be more acceptable when 
we have marched on a little, as will also the estimated 
extent and resources.of éach Mehal, and a few remarks 
on the chiefs and their country ; all these it is our in- 
tention to make accessories to a bricf military sketch. 
We cannot commence the campaign, however, without 
some account of the Ungool Rajah and his conduct pre- 
vious to Mr Gouldshury’s entering office about the com- 
mercement of 1847. The character of the Rajah is 
thus described by Mr Mills :— 


“ Tle is an intelligent, though eccentric man ; but is witha] 
proud and headstrong, and the most refractory of all the 
chieftains, and the most Tikely to come into collision with the 
constituted authorities. He is little disposed to obey orders 
which clash with his imaginary rights; or whatever may 
happen is ascribed, says Mr Ricketts, to his fortune and not 


* Transferred from the S.-W. Agency. 
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to his fault, and, as being fortune, is to be met as it best may 
—boived to and endured.” 


Here is a curious termination. Shakspeare “wrote, 
that men’s judgments are a parcel of their fortunes— 
Bacon, that wise men ascribed their virtues 1o Providence 
and Fortune, that they might the better assume them in 
public. But the Rajah founds his judgment entirely 
on fortune, and ascribes his crimes and misbehaviour to 
the Dame, that he may the better carry on a course of 
infamy. 

Jn 1831, he plundered part of the territories of the 
Dusputla Rajah, for which he was directed to pay 1,450 
rupees, the value of the property. He refused to pay, 
and was then threatened with the attachment of his 
country. In 1837, six persons were murdered in cold 
blood, it is believed, by his orders. The Rajah was 
called on by Mr Ricketts to give up the murderers; he 
refused to do so, and the Superintendent reported his 
conduct to Government, “who authorized him to jn- 
quire into the case, and to seize hy force and carry tc 
Cuttack any party resisting his authority.” 

A military force was then marching up the Mahanuddi, 
to co-operate with the Goomsur Commissioner in his 
endeavours to bring the Khond war to a termination. 
‘Mr Ricketts took advantage of this force, and compelled 
the Rajah to obey orders. He likewise made him pay 
the money which had been duc to the Duspull a Rajah 
for six years, algo a fine which was imposed upon him 
for his disobedience. As a breach of Rule X VII, before 
alluded to, we would have been perfectly justified in 
attaching. Ungool to our possessions in 1837. 

In 1846, the Rajah ¢“ attacked, plandered, asd for- 
cibly took possession of ” a village of Hindole, “ at a 
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time,” says Mr Mills, “ when his right to the village 
was under inquiry before me ;” for this offence he was 
sentenced to pay a fine of 3,000 rupees. His excuse 
for this outrage was that he had purchased the village. 
But the Rajah of Hindole had never received the pur- 
chase money. Government cancelled tbe sale “ on the 
grounds, that the Rajabs of the Tributary Estates are 
not competent to alienate any portion of their pepe: 
tive Estates without the authority of Government.” 

The Rajah, insisting on his right to the village, * re- 
fused to renounce his claim, and determined to oppose 
Jorce by force.” 

After all this impertinence and rebellion on the part 
of the Ungool Rajah, the village was generously made 
over to him, on the condition of his paying the fine, 
and imploring forgiveness for his misconduct. 

What might have been the work of 1846 was re- 
served for 1848 ; and on the: 15th day of January of 
that year, the “ Ungool Field Force,” under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-Colonel Campbell, C.B., crossed the 
Mahanuddi. The political management of Ungool was 
also entrusted for the time to the Government “* Agent 
in the Hill Tracts of Orissa.’ We have before stated 
the more immediate cause for proceeding against Ungool. 
And we must say, in justice to Mr Gouldsbury, that all 
his proceedings with regard to the Rajah, have been 
marked with an admirable decision of character. Dur- 
ing the first two months of his administration, his atten-. 
tion was drawn to the rebellious chieftain, who, towards 
the end of February 1847, was reported to be creating 
mischief in Duspulla, plundering villages, and aiding 
and abetting the Khonds in that region and elsewhere 
to resist the measures adopted by Captain Macpherson, 
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the well-known Khond Agent, to put down the barba- 
rous practices of human sacrifice * and infanticide. 

‘ A wing of the distinguished Kelat-i-Ghilzie Regi- 
ment, then at Cuttack, was in consequence immediately 
deputed by the Commissioner to proceed to Bermidl, to 
protect the Rajah of Duspulla; and, if necessary, to 
afford every aid in carrying out the Government mea- 
sures, But nothing important was done ; we dare say, 
the Rajah of Ungool or his people became a little 
alarmed, and quietly retreated to their stronghold. All 
seemed at rest for a while, at least in the Tributary 
Mehals. But schemes of villany were busily hatching 
in that dark nest at Kishenchuker-ghur, where, we 
doubt not, the cry of the oppressed has oft resounded 
through the adjacent rocky hills and dark broad forests. 

As the year advanced,‘ and affairs began to assume a 
rebellious appearance, the Commissioner applied to Go- 
vernment for two regiments. Two regiments of Madras 
Native Infantry, the right wing of a third, with the full 
complement of Artillery, were consequently formed into 
the “ Ungool Field Force.’ Three Companies of the 
22d Regiment, under Captain Dent, were immediately 
ordered to Bermul, to afford protection to Duspulla. 
Madras seems to have been on a par with Bengal, as 
regards the knowledge of the position of the country 
against which we were about to proceed. 

We do not mean to assert that some went so far as 
to state that. Ungool was in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, or that it was on the road between Madras and 
Hyderabad. That would never do. But let us pro- 
ceed to Kukker, on the borders of the Atghur Mebhal; 
‘for a want of” geographical knowledge is,a sad thing to 

* There are no Khonds of the sacrificing tribe in Ungool. 
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dwell on. The march from Cuttack to Kukker (Kurk- 
hur) is only seven miles, nearly due west ; the village 
is small and insignificant, beautifully situated on the 
Mahanuddi. On the morning of the 16th of January, 
the force marched for Kuntillo, distant from Kukker 
upwards of fourteen miles. The country between 
Kuntillo and Kukker is, in parts, beautiful and fertile, 
a thick jungle (in which the mangoe and bamboo 
abound) making its appearance as you near Kuntillo, 
the capital of Atghur. This Mehal is bounded on the 
north by Dhenkanal and Daljira; on the south by 
Sarindah, in Banki; and on the east by the Kurkur 
and Mogulbundi Estates. The country is hilly; but 
flourishing valleys abound, and abundance of rice is pro= 
duced. Mr Mills found this Mehal in a state of embar- 
rassment when it first came under his superintendence ; 
through his interference, and a fair distribution of the 
gross rental of the estate, things have assumed a brighter 
aspect. Formerly the tribute paid by Atghur to the 
British Government was Rs. 6,848; at present it is 
about 4,445. The supposed area of the country is only 
200 square miles. The estimated rent-roll, received by 
the Rajah, is Rs. 15,000. The Baptist Missionary 
Society have planted a small body of Christians in this 
estate. Mr Mills states this Killah to be able to muster 
1,500 Paiks. Proceeding in a north-westerly direction, 
on the morning of the 17th, after a march of some 
twelve or fourteen miles, the force arrived at Bowpur. 
For the first five or six miles the jungle on this march 
18 intense, which makes the passage through it some- 
what difficult for guns ; hills to the right and left, on 
approaching Bowpur, then a. beautifal country, betray- 
ing care in its management and cultivation. This is 
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Dhenkanal. The Killah is bounded on the north by 
Tigeriah and Sikindah ; on the east by Daljtira nnd 
Atghur; on the south by Atghur and Hindole; and on 
the west by Hindole and’ Ungool. Its tribute is Rs. 
4,780, the estimated rent-roll Rs. 50,000 ; and the sup- 
posed area of the country, in square miles, is 10,000. 
The latter has been put down as 16,000 ; * but this is 
a great exaggeration.t 

Previous to 1833, Dhenkanal was one entire scene 
of anarchy and confusion. Domestic feuds regarding 
succession, with various irregularities and bloodshed, 
forced us, in the above year; to take the country entirely 
under our management : it continued so until 1837. 
‘The present Rajah was appointed in 1842. He is 
described as a quiet, well-disposed man, and most 
obedient to the orders of the Superintendent. Like a 
wise Zemindar, finding that his affairs were fast going 
to ruin, from the system of misconduct pursued by his 
head man, he came suddenly (some two or three years 
ago) to Cuttack, and implored the assistance of Mr 
Mills in the management of his estate. This was most 
cheerfully granted. A deputy collector was entrusted 
with the collection of the revenue (for which he was 
made accountable to the Rajah), and the measure- 
ment and settlement of the lands. This arrangement in 
no way interfered with the reigning power of the shrewd 
Zemindar, aud was highly satisfactory to himself as well 
as to the Superintendent. 

Rice is the principal produce of this estate; cotton 


* Vide *“ Bengal and Agra Gazetteer,” p. 31l—Part II. 

+ The reader will not have failed to observe the vast difference 
in the amount of rent-roll existing between the Rajahs of Atghur 
and Dhenkunal ; and yet the almost similar sums paid by them as 
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and indigo are likewise grown. In addition to the 
woods found in the plains, Saal and Sissi are plentiful 
in Dhenkanal. Quantities of the former ‘(used for 
gun carriages) are contracted for by, Government. In 
this Mehal, coal has been discovered in considerable 
abundance. Even gold is said to have been collected 
here, in a small river called ¢“ Curwah Nullah.” Tron 
is also procurable in the hills of Dhenkanal. In short, 
this Mehal seems to have been one of Nature's favoured 
spots—a sort of Peru on a small scale. 

A race of aborigines inthis Xiilab, is well worthy of 
description. Their language is distinct from ‘that of 
Orissa. They reside in the jungles, and, like all tribes 
of the lowest type of humanity, subsist on the pi0- 
duce of the wilds and forests. Their raiment is of the 
most primitive kind,—a bunch. of leaves fastened round 
the loins, forming the only covering for the women ; in 
consequence of which they are: termed “ Patoas,” from 
the Hindustani word for a leaf. If any enterprising 
speculator were to take a few of these strange beings to 
London, he would puzzle, to no small extent, the plod- 
ders in Ethnological lore. 

After this digression, let us proceed on our march. 
bur before actually striking the tents, we may as well 
mention that strange rumours concerning the Rajah 
were heard at Bowpur. One party declared that the 
Ungool cheftain had gone out to meet Colonel Ouseley,* 
escorted by a large force, ready to deliver himself up to 
that political agent on certain conditions. Another stated 
that Colonel Ouseley himself had gone out to meet the 
Rajah. This last was nearly as good as one of the Madras 


* Governor-General’s Agent for the S.-W. frontier, who co-oper-- 
ated with Colonel Campbell in the operations against Ungool. ନ 
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papers, of some weeks before, which held forth in the 
most grave and authentic manner, that Mr Gouldsbury 
had started from Cuttack, to “ bring in” the Rajah. 
We are not aware that, now-a-days, commissioners or 
political agents go out singly to meet rebellious Rajahs. 
Having halted one day at Bowpur, on the morning 
of the’19th the .force marched twelve miles, to Nou- 
kearry, two miles south of Russtl. About half-way 
between this and Bowpur, we believe, commences ‘the 
Hindole country. A ney style of country appeared 
during this march, less of the thick jungle, and more of 
those magnificent trees, for which the Mehals are cele- 
brated. The road hither was excellent for guns. The 
news at Noukearry, as the event proved, were not founded 
on fact. Chokra Bisaye—who, as many ‘readers may 
know, has been proclaimed a rebel by the British 
authorities, and for whose capture a reward has been 
offered—was reported to have “joined the Ungool 
Rajah with two hundred followers.” The capture and 
severe punishment of this Gioomsur chieftain, would, 
doubtless, aid greatly in putting an end to all disturb- 
ances in the Hill Tracts 6f Orissa. But opinions are 
50 contradictory regarding this quast Rob Roy of the 
Hill countries, that it is not easy to come to any correct 
conclusions concerning him. One party asserts that the 
Chokra aided the Ungool Rajah and another Goomsur 
chieftain, Sam Bisaye, in resisting the British Grovern- 
ment’s interference regarding Meriah sacrifice. Another, 
as we think strangely, is in Sam Bisaye’s favour. ° Mr 
Mills states that the Chokra has been in Ungool since 
1837, and that it was reported he had joined Bhirkonro. 
The people ‘declared there, that the Goomsur chieftain 


had nat naid their conntrv a vieit for four lane voanrsc 
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Now here is a strange catalogue of contradictions ! 
But it is not our intention to discuss them here, so we 
shall proceed with our narrative. 

On the 20th;after a march of ten miles, the force arrived 
at Huttorah, which is well on in advance in the Hindole 
Mebhal. This Mehal is bounded on the north by Dhen- 
kanal; on the west by Ungool; on the south by Nursingh- 
pur; and on the east by Dhenkanal. The country abounds 
in hills and jungle ; and produces saal timber of good size. 
The Rajah is described by Mr Milis as a “weak, ignorant 
man,” and is, as appears to be the case with the majority 
of Indian rulers, the mere tool of his servants. He is, 
however, tractable and obedient. The tribute paid by 
Hindoleis Rs. 516, the estimated rent-roll about Rs. 9,000. 
The supposed area of the country, in square miles,is 2,004. 

As the Force passed through part of the village of 
Huttorah, scarcely a soul was to be seen in the houses. 
Straw stacks fenced round, cattle penned in, perhaps 
one solitary ryot popping his head out of some dark 
recess—here a cluster of buffaloes waiting to be fed—. 
there a wretched tattoo, gazing on the troops with a 
vacant stare. It was evident, from these signs of deser- 
tion, that the Ungool Field Force carried fear along 
with it. The people of Huttorahb, on the borders of the 
Ungoot country, had magrified it into a large army ; 
one of some ten or twenty thousand men, and at least 
twenty guns; and they were not the only people who 
thought so. It was perhaps the largest force that 
had entered the Tributary Mehals since the conquest of 
Cuttack in 1803, and yet it was not composed of more 
than 2,000 fighting men, aud four guns—two of the 
latter twelve-pounder howitzers—followed by a train 
of ammunition waggons, provided with shot and shell 
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sufficient for some terrible conflict. It was no doubt 
the rustling of the chains, the extension of the line of 
waggons, the number of elephants, and the long line of 
commissariat hackeries,* that tended chiefly to magnify 
the number of the troops. The waggons of course had 
been converted into guns, and some ofthe natives 
actually believed that we carried small guns inside of 
the waggon boxes. The cause of fear in Huttorah was 
said to be the enemy’s having come Gown, to the number 
of 400, and persuaded the villagers that, unless they 
immediately fled to the hills, the ¢“ Sahib-log” + would 
fight them too. It would appear there was some little 
truth in this assertion ; for since the force left Cuttack, 
Colonel Campbell's orders regarding the conduct to be 
observed by the troops in passing through the friendly 
Zemindaris, to treat the inhabitants with the greatest 
consideration and kindness, and to pay punctually for 
value received, had been strictly attended’ to; so the 
villagers most probably would have remained in their 
dwellings and fields had they been left to themselves. 
As it had been reported that, about one mile and a 
half beyond Huttir, a stockade bad been built to pre- 
vent ‘our further approach, on the evening of the 20th 
two companies went out to reconnoitre. The much 
talked-of stockade, “* defended by 500 Paiks,” was funnd 
to be almost deserted ; a few horsemen were seen pre- 
paring their rice, who, on our approach, madé otf as fast 
as their chargers/could carry them. They had evidently 
been taken by surprise. The stockade was found to be 
* Numbers of these carts were left behind as a temporary measure; 
“ and it was ordered, on approaching the Upgool country, that twenty 
dar Fp {to be repr up) were to be taken from them, and 


on elephants and bullocks. 
+ The English. 
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a poor bamboo affair, a very bad specimen of those that 
were yet to come. The commissioner, Mr Gouldsbury, 
accompanied the force as far as Huttorah ; and previous 
to Colonel Campbell's entering the rebellious Mehal 
(which, for the present, was wisely transferred from the 
hands of the Superintendent), he returned to Cuttack. 
On the 22d of January, the Field Force entered the 
Ungool country. Proceeding in a north-westerly direc- 
tion for a distance of twelve miles, the village of Hum- 
mamera was reached. For want of water there, the 
troops encamped at Kinda, distant about two miles from- 
Hummamera. And, strange to-say, during this march 
not a shot was heard in the jungles, not a glimpse of 
any thing in the shape of an enemy was seen. Yet 
there wére many reflective minds who could not under- 
stand why the enemy had thus allowed us to pass fairly 
into the country, without giving us any annoyance on 
the way. It was a time ‘of great uncertainty to all. 
There were many who had seen much jungle warfare— 
that most unsatisfactory kind to the soldier — who 
believed that the ¢ crack” of the long matchlock would 
yet resound through Ungool. And, from what had been 
heard of, and written concerning the Rajah’s force, there 
was the fullest ground for such a belief. We shall now 
proceed to relate the reported military force of Ungool, 
taken from as correct sources as could possibly be 
obtained, on our entering the country. It was declared 
to be as follows :— 


“ Ten guns (nine or twelve pounders), of which two are of 
English make, and the rest of country manufacture. 

“ Fifteen jingals. 

% Balls, 12,800 large, and 25,600 small. 


“ Gunpowder, about fifty maunds (4000 ]bs.), manufactured 
at Ungool. 
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* JHorsemen, 100. 

“¢ Infantry, 2,170. Besides which, there are seventy-one 
families, composed of distant relatives and disaffected subjects 
of other Rajahs, who have taken refuge in Ungool, and have 
had Jagires (pieces of lands) given them by the Rajah, on con- 
dition of their performing military service. Supposing each 
family to furnish two able-bodied men, this would give an 
additional strength of 142. The number of Paiks has pro- 
bably been under-rated, as Mr Mills estiinated them at 6 and 
7,000.” Moreover, “heis said to have recently purchased four 
additional guns, and to have tuken five or six Sikhs into his ser- 
vice. An inhabitant of Dharacole, named Bulbudder Mistri, 
is employed in making gun-carriages, and an inhabitant of 
Cuttack, by name Ruggu Behra, procures the materials for 
making gunpowder for the Rajah.” 


jeven guns were said to be at the Rajah’s Ghur, or 
residence, two at Tikripurra (where was his Chokey, ovr 
toll-house), and one at a stockade adjacent to the latter 
position. 

We shall now give a description of the Rajah’s resi- 
dehce and defences, that is, as they were credibly re- 
pokted to be on our entering the Mebal ;-—- 


¢“ The Rajah, deeming his former residence insufficiently 
prétected, abandoned it soon after he was threatened with a 
visit by Mr Commissioner Ricketts in 1837, and constructed 
hisipresent abode in the most inaccessible part of his country. 
The residence itself is at the foot of a hill, and 1s unfortified ; 
but the main road leading to it via Hindole is defended by 
two stockades, erected on two hills, one about four miles, and 
the other about one mile from his dwelling. The works are 
said to be of some strength, and that nothing effective could 
be accomplished against them without guns. In addition to 
these defences, there is also a stockade (or small fort) erected 
on an eminence at ‘fikripurra ; and it has been ascertained 
that, at a hill called Kwrrith-pettah, said to be six miles N.E. 
from the Rajah’s residence, a new fortification, consisting of 
a gate with strong stockades, has recently been built, and the 
jungle cleared for the space of about three miles in front of 
it. A Choprassi of the Commissioner’s Office, recently saw 
about 500 men at work ut this fortification, under the direc- 
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tion of Sindi-Ghur-Naik, the Rajak’s Commander-in-Chief. 
A new gate and stockade have also been constructed at 
Bowkheta, on the road leading from Tikripurra to the Rajah’s 
residence.” 


After all this reported zeal on the part of the Zemin- 
dar of Ungool, this sheltering himself in the most inac- 
cessible part of his country, only to be reached by passing 
through what was called the “ elephant jungle,” where, 
most probably, the footsteps of British troops had never 
before been heard, there was every reason to believe 
that the Force would yet meet with the most determined 
opposition. 

The guns of the Artillery were heavy articles to bring 
along, through a dense and rocky jungle; but the 
strength and beauty of the make of the carriages, the saal 
wood of which they were composed being probably from 
Dhenkanal, or Ungool, showed that they would be able 
to surmount every obstacle. 

On the morning of the 23d, the Force marched to Poku- 
tungia, about ten miles distant from Kinda. The march 
was through thick jungle, from which it emerged into 
a picturesque and verdant country. The fort of Kurrith~ 
pettah (or Kurrithputter-ghur) was believed by Colonel 
Campbell to be somewhere near Pokutungia; so,leaving 
one regiment (the 29th) at the encamping ground, half 
an hour after the halt was sounded, the remaining por- 
tion of the Force marched on, under the Brigadier, in 
search of the much talked-of specimen of Sindi-Ghur- 
Naik’s skill in fortification. It had been reported that 
this position was held by 2,000 men. Proceeding along, 
partly through jungle, and near the base of several bills, 
after having gone about two or three miles, the hill fort 
was discovered—and very snugly situated it was! on 
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the top of a long narrow hill, with a commanding range 
on the small maidan belowv—over which the Force was 
sure to march on its progress. A gun and howitzer 
were immediately called to the front—the Infantry (the 
22d regiment) formed a line to the left, making room 
for the bringing up of the “ political persuaders.” The 
guns were immediately loaded and in position, when, 
after a few minutes’ suspense, a portion of the detach- 
ment of the 41st, which had proceeded in advauce with 
the Brigadier and the Brigade-Major (Captain Rey- 
nolds), came in sight, making way up the face of the 
hill, to the centre or strongest portion of the fort. The 
enemy were taken unawares; and on a few of the troops 
entering their stronghold, one of the rebels was caught 
in the act of sponging out a gun. Several others were 
near him ; but all immediately fled, by a recess for re- 
treat which they had taken good care to establish—n 
prominent figure on a white horse, supposed to have 
heen Sindt -Ghur-Naik, the Commander-in-Chief, flying 
with all speed! 

Tad there only been a few cavalry with the force, 
these fugitives might have been caught, and probably 
much trouble would have been saved.* During this 
brief business, some few shots had been exchanged 
between the rebels in their flight and our troops in the 
stockade; but not a man was killed or wounded on 
either side. The fortification itself, consisting chiefly 
of a strong timber wall, was found to be admirably con- 
structed ; the snugness of the place inside, the various 
repositories for the rough implements of war—all he- 


* We may here humbly recommend that a detachment of cavalry 
—irregular, if possible—~should always accompany similar expedi- 
tions. : 
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tokencd that Sindi-Ghur-Naik had not been working 
on a “ system” of his own. Two guns of the smallest 
calibre, mounted on carriages, were found, one of which 
was well loaded to the muzzle, aiid admirably pointed 
and elevated for a range of some four hundred and fifty 
yards on the maidan* below. I | 

Quantities of powder, iron shot, and an ingenious 
contrivance for grape, viz., a small bag, filled with pieces 
of iron, and rolled round with a sort of tow, so as to fit 
the bore of the piece, with various other articles, were 
found in the fort. A party remained there during the 
day, blasting and demolishing the works, during which 
operations the Rajah’s powder was discovered to be con- 
siderably below the usual strength. By three o'clock 
next morning (the 24th) the hill fort was only distin- 
guishable by various fires, which marked out the boun- 
daries of Kurrith-pettah.e ~~ 

The Force was now making fast progress towards 
Kishenchuker-ghur, the stronghold of the Rajah. This 
is his new residence, some information regarding which 
has already been given. The village is also called Grin- 
darri. A detachment of infantry was left behind at 
Kurrith-pettah. And before entirely leaving this hill 
of destruction, perhaps our readers will allow us to ask 
their pardon, if we have been too minute, and, in some 
respects, too tedious, in our description. If we chime in 
too much with the opinion :of “ Eothen,” we cannot 
help it in the present instance. “ Once having deter- 
mined to write the sheer truth concerning the things 
which chiefly have interested him, he must, and he will, 
sing a sadly long strain about self he will talk for 
whole pages together about his bivouac fire, and ruin 

* Plain, or field. 
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the ruins of Baalbec with eight or ten cold lines.” Yet, 
as with “ Eothen,” from this very entry into detail con- 
cerning the country, and the operations of the Force, we 
imagine that it is alone possible to give true ideas re- 
garding both. 

The march to Kishenchuker-ghur was not without 
adventure, even to those who had been long aceus- 
tomed to see the “ Splendour and Havoc of the East.” 
Two stockades, it was well known, defended the grand 
approach ; and information had since been received that 
a gun was placed at the first defence, by name the 
Chundermah Durwazeh. The Force was approaching 
the most inaccessible part of the Rajah’s country. Na- 
ture was now the only enemy thought of—at least by 
the Artillery. And a very difficult one: she was to con- 
tend with. After marching some eight or nine miles 
through a dense forest, the guns assisted along by the 
Infantry, the Chundermah Durwazeh came in view. It 
was a strongly fortified position, with gates supported 
by masonry, and on each side an extension of stockade 
of a similar kind to that of Kuirrith-pettah. Had this 
position been even tolerably well manned, with the 
assistance of two guns, it might have made a desperate 
resistance. It was found to be entirely deserted. This 
fortress was situated on a rocky hill, about 150 feet 
high. On each side of the face of it was dense jungle ; 
so that it could only be speedily approached by the road 
direct to the gates- Now began a little work for ihe 
Artillery—we may say for all; for the Infantry parties 
and their officers were not less zealous in getting the 
guns up the vast steep. Then there was a scene which 
the lover of the picturesque could not fail to enjov, "fhe 
contrast of costume—the romantic aud dark forest 
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scenery around—the numbers of excited persons, all 
anxious to reach the Rajah’s residence—the elephants 
lending their assistance by extracting, with trunk and 
tooth, the huge piles of wood * from the stockade, with 
as much ease as if they had been simple sticks for the 
support of flowers or vegetables—all this lent an interest 
to the occasion, to be imagined but not described. 

As the Force advanced a little, the second stockade 
appeared. At this position it was reported that the 
Rajah of Ungool had left his residence—in plain words, 
that he had fled on our approach. Proceeding on about 
two miles, over stones and through thick jungle, the 
Force arrived at Kishenchuker-ghur, beautifully situated 
in a valley. This village, in addition to that of the 
Rajah, was found to be the retreat of the head Sirdar 
(Sindu-Ghur-Naik). The villagers had entirely deserted 
their homes—all bore signs of the fruits of oppression 
and rebellion. Many of the houses were filled with dif- 
ferent kinds of grain, and various articles of some value, 
over which sentries were immediately placed. In the 
house of the head Sirdar himself, a strange medley was 
to be seen; here, an English gun-case, a tent, a spear— 
there, a variety of fireworks and Indian gods heaped up 
together. In a small yard adjoining, stood several 
horses, anxious for straw and water; and in various re- 
cesses might be seen rice prepared for the morning meal 
—evidently hid in the hurry and confusion of escape. 

After these rambling details, we shall proceed to 
give the boundaries and a general description of Un- 
gool. 

The estate is bounded on the north by Talchir (a 


* In stockades generally about ten feet in length, three of which 
are sunk in the ground. 
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Tributary Mehal), from which it is separated by the 
Brahmini river ; ‘on the south by Boad and Duspullah 
(the Mahanuddi river intervening) ; on the swest hy 
Atmullik, Bamrah, and Rehra Cole (the two latter 
Mehals being in the S.W. Frontier Agency); and on 
the east by Dhenkanal and Hindole. The area of the 
country is estimated at 1,250 square miles, and its ren- 
tal lately amounted to between 50 and 60,000 rupees. 
Mr Mills reckoned the latter at only 25,000. Of this, 
1,550 rupees were paid annually to the British Govern- 
ment—a small sum as tribute, when we compare it with 
some of the others. The country has been described 
as, for the most part, hilly and jungly—** the forests 
producing valuable saal timber. It however contains 
many fertile valleys.” 

Iron abounds in Ungool, where it is melted and pre- 
pared for general use. In short it is a country which, 
we think, with care in the internal management and 
cultivation, might be made a valuable acquisition to the 
state. Jungle fever, however, is a frequent visitor in 
these parts; whatevcr, therefore, is to be done there 
requiring the presence of Europeans, should be done, if 
possible, during the dry months of December, January, 
and February. There are tswo roads from Cuttack to 
Ungool, one through the Atghur, Dhenkanal, and Hin- 
dole Zemindaries (which we have already traversed in 
our narrative) ; the other via Tikripurra, on the Maha- 
nuddi. The latter is the longer road ; for, after reaching 
Tikripurra vie Kuntillo (in Atghur) and Bermiil, a 
distance of about eighty miles, there is yet a march of 
twenty miles, nearly direct north, to reach Kishenchu- 
ker-ghur. Regarding the opening of roads, Mr Milts, 
in his Minute, makes the following sensible remarks :—- 
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# I consider the opening of roads through uncivilized and 
jungly countries as the greatest auxiliary of civilisation, and. 
a most efficient instrument in putting down rebellion. It 
should go hand and hand with education, that handmaid of 
good government, to the diffusion of which we must mainly 
look for improving the state of the Tributary Mehals. 

But this improvement can never be hoped for, unless 
some great change takes place in the present system of 
their government. It is not in the power of any Super- 
intendent, even were he possessed with the wisdom of 
Socrates and the legal knowledge of Solon, to do jus- 
tice to these countries without a complete revolution. 
To adopt the swords. of a lively American writer ;— 
“ The mineral will crystallize anew, only after it has 
been completely dissolved; the vegetable and the animal 
must be decomposed, before their elements can recom- 
bine into other forms of life. So, too, a new society can 
arise only when the old one has been wholly dissolved, 
its atoms freed from each other, and its old arrange- 
ments broken up.” 

The Rajahs themselves are, for the most part, too 
ignorant, and the people too degraded, to see the neces- 
sity of education or the opening of roads. Their resist- 


tance to the latter projected improvement is thus de- 
scribed by Mr Mills :— 


“ Government have expended large sums of money .in 
making the Bombay posting road from Midnapore to Sum- 
bulpore, passing through Mohurbunge, Keonjhur, and Pal 


Lera. 

“ The Rajahs, in the first instance, 
their tribute, to induce them to repair the roads and clear 
the jungle, and they afforded every assistance in their power 
to further the views of Government ; but when it was re- 
solved to open a more direct route, and they found that it 
would pass near their residences, they became alarmed. And 
fancying that their welfare depended on their having impene. 
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trable jungles around their residences, they tried every expe- 
dient to mislead and obstruct the operations of the Govern- 
ment officers.” 

The road was eventually reduced from twenty feet to 
six feet broad.—The state of instruction in the Tributary 
Mehals is low in the extreme. The Rajahs are unedu- 
cated; indolence and debauchery fly in the face of all 
attempts to gain knowledge; and the chiefs, far more 
their subjects, are plunged into that deep ignorance, 
which Shakspeare has denounced as the “ curse of God.” 
May the time be near at hand when the blessings of 
education shall be felt in these wilds—when the people 
shall be under a more consistent form of government; then 
will Nature smile over a glorious revolution, and the rod 
of the oppressor shall be lifted no more. Mr Mills 
recommends Banki to be made the nucleus of education. 
“ By educating its inhabitants,” says he, “ we would 
stimulate their neighbours to seek knowledge, and thus 
advance the progress of civilisation.” A ;/ernacular 
.school has been established at Khirdah (thirty miles from 
Cuttack), which is fifteen miles from Banki; and it was 
proposed to found one in the latter estate, out we regret 
to say that no school.has yet been established there. 

Let us now return to the Ungool-Field Force. From 
the state of affairs it seemed probable that Kishenchuker- 
ghur was to be its abode for some time to come. All 
kinds of surmises regarding the fugitive enemy and the 
Rajah were made throughout the camp. There, nearly 
at the base of a hill, stood a small house, which was 
dignified by the title of “ the Zenana,” from which, it. 
was said, the Rajah had proceeded in a palankeen, with 
a few attendants. Near this spot was the magazine, or 
arsenal, in which were found two gun-carriages finished, 
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and two in the progress of making, the pattern similar to 
that of the English light 3-pounder carriages. Vast quan- 
tities of gunpowder, saltpetre, sulphur, lead, &c., were 
likewise found. In the course of the day (the 25th), 
seven guns of various sizes were dragged from a deep 
mud pool, where they had evidently only recently been 
hid, to escape observation. The total of guns “ cap- 
tured” now amounted to nine. But there was no glory 
there. Yet the grand object had been accomplished ! 
War skulked in the rear, as Peace took up position in 
the foreground. 

The capture of the Rajah and his Sirdars, and the 
conciliation of the natives and inducement for them to 
return to their villages, now occupied the attention of 
Colonel Campbell. In order to effect these objects, he 
sent out various detachments (some of considerable 
strength) to the most important positions in the sur- 
rounding country. The officers commanding posts and 
detachments had orders‘to preserve the villages, and the 
property and persons of the inhabitants, from the slight- 
est injuries. They were also “to use every means of 
conciliating the people, and of inducing them to return 
to their villages ;” and, should the villagers be threatened 
with violence by any adherents to the deposed Rajah, 
or attacked, the assailants were to be “ vigorously re- 
pelled.” More judicious steps than these could not 
have been adopted; and, before the Force marched 
north for the former residence of the Rajah, Kishen- 
chuker-ghur and the surrounding villages were fast 
filling with inhabitants. The Paiks had evidently de- 
serted their chief. They might have aided the Rajah 
had his country been invaded by a neighbouring Zemin- 
dar. But the “ Feringhis” were quite another thing. 
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‘The people looked on the English as a merry, harm- 
less, though powerful race, wishing rather to reconcile 
and preserve, than to make war and plunder. It 
would be well if we could persuade all natives to en- 
tirely believe this; and more, that we looked upon our- 
selves as God’s chosen instruments for their moral and 
social regeneration. 

On the morning of the 26th, one half of the Artillery 
and two companies of Infantry marched to Puranaghur. 
The head-quarters of the 22d Regiment had proceeded 
thither the day before. Puranaghur is styled Ungool 
in the various maps, and is situated about nine miles 
nearly direct north of Gindari. A worse road for guns 
and waggons could not well be conceived. It seemed 
as if the rocks and giant trees of the forest, astonished 
at our audacity, were determined to resist their pro- 
gress. 

On the 27th instant, the head-quarters of the force, 
with the remainder of the Artillery, arrived. Puranaghur 
was formerly the residence of the Rajahs of Ungool, 
and is large and cleanly in appearance. The style of 
country is hilly and jungly, good water being by no means 
plentiful. 

From the absence of so many detachments, the en- 
campment was reduced to about one-sixth of its original 
size. Some of these had been distributed as follows : 
one at Tikripurrah, one at Kunjrah, one at Critesna-~ 
chuker-ghur, and one at Pokutungia. ‘All stockades 
and defences of importance had now been destroyed. 
At. Tikripurrah, materials for another stockade vere 
found ; also a déep trench, evidently the commence- 
ment of an attempt on the part of the rebels to fortify 
themselves on the banks of the river. The track of a 
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gun towards this position was likewise discovered. The 
brief campaign was now drawing fast to a close. To- 
wards the end of the month, Colonel Carupbell! had 
visited Colonel Ouseley of the South-West Frontier, who 
was busily employing all the means in bis power—and 
they were not few—for the capture of the Rajah and 
his sirdars. The meeting took place at Diirgapuir, about 
twenty-five miles north-west of Puranaghur, where a 
portion of the Ramghur force and detachments of 
Madras Infantry were for a short time assembled. And 
on the prompt co-operation of these two agents, much 
good was effecied, and much time saved. 

On the 1st of February, the capture of the Ungool 
chieftain was announced in camp. The Bamrah Rajah, 
and Dewan of the Rajah of Sumbulpore, under Colonel 
Ouseley, appear to have been of great service on this 
occasion. He was hunted out by the Paiks of these 
chiefs, and was taken not very far distant from Kishen- 
chuker-ghur. From this post, held by a detachment 
of the 29th M. N. L., the commanding-officer immedi- 
ately sent a palankeen, to convey the helpless Rajah 
into his presence. The Hill Zemindar came! trembling 
and humiliated. He was now at the lowest spoke of 
fortune’s wheel—he could hope for no turn in his favour. 
He had ruled a considerable tract of country with, there 
is every reason to believe, the rod of injustice and op- 
pression. He had attempted to stir up his people 
against a humane and just Government. He was now 
about to be led as a prisoner to Cuttack. 

In personal appearance, the deposed Rajah, Somnath 
Singh, seemed a thin old man, although he is not more 
than forty-eight years of age. He is a complete cripple, 
from the effects of debauchery and rheumatism. His 
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face bears the stamp of intelligence, disfigured by dupli- 
eity and cunning ; and his eye is full and brilliant. 

By the morning of the 9th of February, the Force had 
assumed the appearance of a general “ breaking up;” 
and the capture of Sindi-Ghur-Naik was not the least 
pleasant intelligence on that day; he, too, had been 
hunted down, and was being led as a prisoner’ into 
Puranaghur. Out of sixteen or seventeen Sirdars, not 
one escaped ; but the only one of importance was the 
ex-Commander-in-Chief, whose capture gave a brilliant 
termination to the whole business. Thus, in less than 
twenty-four days from the departure of the Force from 
Cuttack, every object had been effected—the rebels had 
been captured, the inhabitants.of Ungool had gained 
confidence in our protection, and the seeds of future 
improvement had been sown in the country. 

The excellent policy of taking a Force of some size 
and strength on an expedition of this kind cannot be 
too highly commended. Had only a few companies been 
employed against Ungool, the work now would scarcely 
bave been begun. And most assuredly the detachment 
would have been fired on during its whole progress. 
Besides the grand political demonstration produced by 
‘the presence of two or three regiments and artillery in 
Ungool, the effect was good on the chiefs and inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding countries. It will teach them 
that it is neither dense jungles nor steep ghats that will 
save them from the punishment awarded to misconduct 
and rebellion. 

Colonel Campbell remained at Puranaghur until the 
20th February, when he left with a considerable force to 
proceed through the Boad and Goomsur countries. 
Before leaving Ungool, we may state that the ex-Rajah’s 
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son, who fled into Cuttack for protection before the 
commencement of the campaign, and who was described 
by the newspapers as a “ wild-looking fellow,” is at 
present supported by Government; what is to be done 
with hin eventually is not known.* Regarding the 
deposed Rajah, and Sindd-Ghur-Naik, the strictest in- 
quiries are now in progress ; while ve are writing this 
Article they are both close prisoners in Cuttack. The 
Sirdar is described as a wild, intriguing character—the 
chief adviser to that master whose downfall he has been 
the active means of producing. The estate is now en- 
tirely under the Superintendent, who has commissioned 
a deputy collector to settle its affairs ; and we doubt not, 
that when Ungool has been some time under our man- 
agement, the zcople will greatly feel the benefit of our 
rulc.} . 

Let us now proceed to the other estates, and to the 
subject of the Tributary Mehals generally. Mohur- 
bunge and, Keonjhur are the two largest of the Tribu- 
tary Mehals; their combined area is nearly equal to 
that of the whole tributary territory. Mohurbunge (or 
Mohurbunj) is bounded on the north by the zemindaris 
of the gouth-west frontier; on the east and south by 
Nilgiri and the Balasore and Midnapore districts ; and 
on thé west by Keonjbhur. The northern part of this 
country is said to be inhabited by a wild race, styled 


* We understand that he has been granted a life pension by 
Government. ' 


+ Before leaving Cuttack (January 1849), we had been info’ med 


that the deposed Rajah was sentenced to imprisonment for life, and 
bis estate confiscated to Government. 


indG-Ghur-Naik, and some thirteen or fourteen otber prisoners, 
having escaped from Cuttack jail, were shot on resisting the efforts 
of the military to capture them. 
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the Coles,* of whom comparatively little is known. The 
Rajah himself is described as “ not an oppressive or cruel 
ruler; an obedient and loyal subject, but jealous‘of any 
interference with his people.” Mohurbunge is a moun- 
tainous country, ¢“ diversified with numerous fertile 
valleys, producing an abundunce of rice.” It is watered 
by numerous small streams; near which indigo, sugar, 
cotton, and other valuable necessaries, are produced. 
The estimated rent-roll of this Mehal is Rs. 50,000; 
the tribute paid to Government is about Rs. 1,000; and 
the supposed area of the country is 15,000 square miles. 

Wild elephants are said to be numerous in Mohbur- 
bunge; but they are of a very inferior description. Iron 
abounds in this estate, and it is asserted that, in the 
three Mehals of Keonjhur, Nilgiri, and Moburbunge, 
there are a variety of minerals worthy of geological 
investigation. Stirling alludes to a report that golden 


* The country of this wild and-savage race has been frequently 
the scene of bloodshed and plundering. Jn 1835, serious disturbances 
took place in Mohurbunge. The Rajah quarrelled with a feudatory 
chief on his estate, and, with the assistance of the “ Lurka Coles,” 
proceeded ajrainst him, and dispossessed him of his country; but the 
lawless allies broke from the Rajah’s control, and commenced to 
pillage the villages, murder the inhabitants, and stop the Govern- 
ment Dak. These outrages were terminated by the appearance of & 
military force under Captain Wilkinson; und the whole of the Cole 
country was taken out of the hands of the Rajah, and placed under 
the protection of Government, We know not to what race we can 
liken the Coles. Perhaps, us near as any other, they approach the 
wild Katftirs of the Cape. ‘hey are divided into thirteen tribes, and 
in person they are hardy and athletic. They have a language of 
their own, a religion of their own, and are quite distinct from the 
Hindus of the plains. Their arms are the bow and arrow, and a small 
iron battle-nxe, in the use of which they display much skill. They 
are prone to plunder, and possess considerable herds of cattle. 
Stirling describes a curious way they have of striking a bargain or 
concluding: pacification. ‘This is brought about by their breaking 
a straw (stipula) between the disputants, “< which will not foil to 
remind the classical render of the origin of the word stipulation.” 
‘They are governed by petty chiefs, and eat all kinds of flesh and 
grain. The flesh of the hog is highly prized by them. 
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sands were found in the rivers of Keonjhur. Keonjhur 
is bounded on the north by the Cole country; on the 
south by Lera Pal and Talchir; on the west by Bamrah 
and various estates in the South-Western Agency; and 
on the east by Nilgiri, the Mogulbundi, and Sakindah. 
Parts of Keonjhur are described as rocky and hilly. It 
however contains large tracts of cultivated country, 
“interrupted by ridges of hills and patches. of: jungle.” 
The rent-roll of this Killah is estimated at Rs. 80,000; 
the tribute paid is about 2,790 ; and the supposed area 
of the country is 22,000 square miles. The’ Rajah of 
this Mehal is a minor ; and has been brought up in a 
deplorable state of ignorance. Regarding. these young 
chiefs in the Mehals we may inform the reader, that 
the orders of Government, prohibiting an interference 
with the Tributary estates, were go far modified as to 
permit the Superintendent to take under his temporary 
care and management the persons and estates of ininor 
Rajahs. The Khbundiparra Rajah, a minor, was brought 
to Cuttack during the superintendency of Mr Mills ; 
“but the young chief,” says he, “is surrounded by 
unprincipled servants, interested in encouraging indo- 
lence :” so there is little hope of his turning out either 
a wise or a just ruler. This estate, Khundiparra, is 
one of considerable importance. It is bounded on the 
north by the Mahanuddi ; on the south by Nyaghur; on 
the cast by Banki; and on the west by Duspullah. 
“ Kuntillo, on the bank of the Mahanuddi, is a’ populous 
place. It contains a large bazar, and carries on a con- 
siderable trade in cotton, sugar, various cloths, and 

grain.” 
‘The country is extensively cultivated; and is said to 
be able to inuster a force of 2,000 Paiks. The rent-roll 
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of Khundiparra is estimated at Rs. 20,000 ; the tribute 
is Rs. 3,950; and the supposed area in square miles, 
is 300. 

The remaining Tributary Mehals are Runpore, Nya- 
ghur, Nursinghpore, Burumbah, Tigeriah, Atmullik, 
Talchir, Lera, and Nilgiri. Regarding these we can 
give no particular information in this Article; nor have 
we made any allusions to them, except in some cases 
as boundaries. We have only room for brief descrip- 
tions of two of them, Nyaghur and Talchir, which 
seem to us to be the only’ estates of the above nine of 
any importance. 

The first of these has Runpur on the east, Khirda 
on the north, Goomsur on the south, and Duspullah 
on the west. The Rajahb’s ghur or residence, it would 
appear, is more difficult of approach than any other in 
the Tributary Mehals. Twelve years ago,* ‘Mr Ricketts 
wrote regarding it in the most alarming strain ; and Mr 
Mills, in his Minute, quotes his description. Alluding 
to some ruined breastworks he met on approaching 
the residence of the Rajah of Nyaghur, and the diffi- 
culty of an attack on tke place, Mr Ricketts says :— 

“ These breastworks are now mere heaps of mud; but 
there is abundance of stone, if it should be considered desir- 
able to strengthen them. An attack upon the place should 
never be attempted without pioneers and artillery. . . . . . 
The Ghur itself is commanded by hills on hoth sides, covered 
with jungle. On no account should force ever be employed 
against this Rajah, without it is absolutely unavoidable.” 

It is not improbable that this Rajah may yet give a 
little trouble. Although he is now described as na peace- 
able and tractable subject, yet he-formerly violated his 
engagements with the Government by sheltering rebels 


* ]836. 
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in his estate. Mr Mills states ‘that, from the despotic 
measures which lie pursues, “ there is little doubt that 
oppression and violence are carried on tu an appalling 
extent.” “ He is a powerful chieftain, and can muster 
from 6 to 7,000 Paiks.” But, judging from Ungool, 
we should reckon them at about 2,500 at the most. 

And these military retainers will, we think, whenever 
their masters come under the displeasure of the British 
Government, leave their feudal lords to fight out their 
battles by themselves; for we are assured, that, bar- 
barons as they are, they seek for a better administration. 
The rent-roll of the Rajah of Nyaghur is estimated at 
Rs. 35,000; the tribute is Rs. 5,179; and the area in 
square miles is supposed to be 1,900. 

We now turn to Talchir, whose Rajah is brother-in- 
law to the deposed chieftain of Ungool. The Zemindar 
of this Mehal is said to be “ superior in intelligence and 
deportment to the general run of the Tributary chiefs.” 
This estate is situated on the north bank of the Brahmini 
river ; and is bounded on the north by Lera Pal and 
Keonjhur; on the south by Dhenkanal; on the west 
by Killah Sokindah (under the Regulations); and on 
the east by Bamrah. The following information in 
these railway times may be interesting to many. It is 
regarding the coal-beds of Talchir :— 


* Coal-beds have been discovered in this Killah; these have 
been described as about thirty miles in extent, coveréd with 
stunted jungle, and composed of various kinds of sandstone 
and slate: ‘The coal may be transmitted down the Brahmini 
river to Hunstirah, the export salt depot; and from thence it 
can be easily shipped to Calcutta. But the expense of 
carriage is against the opening of these beds.” 


To the west, this country is hilly and jungly. But, 
in many parts, it is very fertile. The lands near the 
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Brahmini river produce sugar, tobacco, and cotton. 
Saal timber* abounds in the forests. 

The rent-roll of Talchir is estimated at Rs. 12,000, 
and the tribute paid to Government is Rs. 974. The 
country is of small dimensions, its area not exceeding 
200 square miles. 

Salt is supplied to the Rajahs of the Tributary Mehals 
by the Government, at a fixed monopoly price. 

Each chieftain indents for his annual supply, according 
to the size of his estate. The Rajah of Mohurhunge is 
not allowed to take salt in excess of the 15,000 maunds 
prescribed for consumption in his territory, rupees 2-5 
per maund, except at an increased rate, or rupees 3-12 
per maund (80 pounds). A golah, or storehouse, is esta- 
lished at Banki, for the supply of salt to the independent 
states adjacent to the Mahanuddi. 

The magistrates of Pari and Balasore are “ex-officio” 
assistants to the Superintendent of Mehals, the former 
in the Mehals of Nyaghur and Runpir, the latter in 
Mohurbunge, Keonjhur, and Nilgir. The following 
concise paragraph by Stirling, written upwards of twenty 
years ago, will give the reader a general idea of the 
appearance of the whole country :— 

“ The hill estates vary much in the proportion of 
arable land which they contain, but in most a consider- 
able quantity of rice is grown. In patches of jungle 
which have been cleared, and on the slopes of some of 
the minor hills, the Jowar and Bajera, and the Mandia 
or Raggi (Eleusine Corocana), thrive with great luxuri- 


* Saal wood is considered to be the best adapted for ordnance 
carriages; but its specific gravity, and the difficulty of procuring it 
of sufficient size for all ordnance purposes, aro against it. At 
Madras only Teak and Saonol are used in the construction of the gun 
carriages.—Young Artillery Officer's Assistant, by Captain Quakes. 
Director of the Mudras Artillery Depot—p. 28. 
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ance; Mohurbunge, Beramba, Dhenkanal, and Keon- 
jhur, grow a small quantity of Indigo, and on the latter 
estate the Poppy is cultivated. Generally speaking, 
however, the land fit for tillage bears a very trifling 
proportion to the vast extent of rocks, hills, beds of 
torrents, and forests, which occupy this region.” 

We have nos carried our readers over an interesting 
tract of country. We say interesting, because we be- 
lieve the subject to be a novel one to most readers, who 
may wonder that they have so long remained in ignor- 
unce regarding such a vast extent of territory, only 300 
miles from the seat of the Supreme Government, abound- 
ing in so many peculiarities. Nature has made the 
country eminently interesting in itself; and it is our 
bounden duty, as the paramount lords of British India, 
to do our utmost for the improvement of its government, 
and tlie promotion of happiness among the people. This 
can never be effected while the present “ feudal system” 
remains. As the Revolution swept away much of the 
infamy and licentiousness of France, so must we look to 
the dissolution of this system, as what will be alone fully 
sufficient for putting down injustice and oppression in 
the Tributary Mehals. The work, we have every rea- 
son to believe, has already commenced. The recent 
operations against Ungool, and the grand results of these 
operations, are highly creditable to the Government. And 
from the unquestionable benefit which Ungool sill de- 
rive from British interference, it must be highly gratify- 
ing to the new Commissioner and Superintendent, Mr 
Geouldsbury, to think that, at the conclusion of his first 
year's administration in the Cuttack province, be will 
receive the thanks of thousands for bringing them under 
the British sway. We would recommend the process 
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of dissolution to be promoted slowly but surely. The 
opening of roads in the Tributary Mehals, for purposes 
of traffic, and in order that strict inquiry may with ease 
be made regarding the government of each chief, and 
the condition of the people, would be onc speedy cause 
of reform. And reform being the object, any opposi- 
tion to the Government measures should be promptly 
and summarily dealt with. When any chief, from sheer 
stupidity, ignorance, or obstinate wilfulness, is unable 
to comprehend the wishes of Government, would it not 
be to the interests of humanity to pension him, and bring 
his neglected subjects within the pale of civilisation ? 
‘Would it not be to the interests of humanity to bring 
forth the benighted creature from his native forests and 
Jungles—the creature who is styled ¢“ shy, sullen, inhos- 
pitable, and uncivilized ”—and let him have a fair chance 
with his bretbren on the plains? The:éniefs, generally 
speaking, are known to be barbarous, ‘debauched, and 
superstitious ; what, save active and decisive measures, 
can prevail with these? On such persons, mere gentle- 
ness, persuasion, and diplomacy will be very much thrown 
away. Much has already been done for large portions 
of British India. Let some afgtention be now drawn to 
this other portion of our Indian territory, to reclaim it 
from the wastes of “ dark and fallen humanity.” 
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Booxs of letters, composed of gossip and small criticism, 
belong to writers of a class which is becoming very 
common in England, and which has been, gradually 
increasing in popularity since the days of Lady Montagu 
and Horace Walpole. Familiar letters, when written 
with elegance and feeling, possess a charm which no 
other style of literature can share—a peculiar charm of 
their own, partaking of a delightful ease and frankness, 
yet with the appearance of having been written care- 
lessly, and without study. “ I had rather read the 
dictates of the heart than of the brain, writes Heloise 
to Abelard ; and this saying may be of great service to 
those who wish to shine in epistolary correspondence, 
but more especially to those who write letters with a 
view to publication. 

In the volumes before us,* we have p00 little of the 
brain and the heart in the one, and ratHer too much of 
the brain in the other. The “ Letters from Madras,” 
in. consequence, can never be popular with the posses- 
sors of good libraries; while the «¢ Original Correspon- 


* See Introduction. 
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dence,” through the gentlemanly spirit and literary: 
tone which pervade it, may take, for many years to 
come, a high position among the inferior works of its 
class. It is not our intention here to enter into lengthy 
details concerning the merits and demerits of these 
volumes. We do not think them of sufficient impor- 
tance to bear a conspicuous position in this Review, 
either of censure or of praise. They have done almost 
nothing to benefit India, or gratify those residents who 
have perused them in the year of their republication. 
Not so are the Letters of Lady Montagu from Adrian- 
ople, or those of the gossiping and clever Walpole, or 
those of the admirable Bishop Heber, all of which shall 
long continue to adorn the English language. Upwards 
of one hundred years have detracted nothing from the 
freshness and graceful, though perhaps over lively, style 
of the two former ; while the traveller in the south of 
India passes over the ground on yhich Heber laboured, 
and there, from the pure and lively spirit which breathes 
through his correspondence, ponders and pauses at the 
spot where the great man wrote his last letter.* 

We shall now take a cursory glance at the “ Letters 
from Madras,” interspersing our very brief critical 
remarks with a few original descriptions of what we 
have seen and experienced ourselves. The first edition 
of these “ Letters” appeared some four years.ago; and, in 
England and India, met with a fair recéption. A 
« young married lady ” had been for a very few. years in 
India, where she had been acting the part of a fair Paul 
Pry, and sending home self-exalting descriptions of life 

* We were stationed at Trichinopoly, where Bishop Heber died. 


urrounding country is, all interesting. On our travels we once 
with & curios relic—the rd bedstead of Schwartz, the cele- 


brated missionary. 
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on board of ship, of snake-charmers and cobras, lazy 
Indian ladies, Madras schools, a Court native writer's 
knowledge of English, the doings of “ John Company,” 
military and civilians ; in short, of every thing and every 
hody, from her own baby down to a “ crack Collector.” 
The good-natured Madrassis were astounded at the 
impudence of “ a Lady,” who had come boldly forward 
to paint their flourishing presidency ; while, at the same 
time, they smiled over the flippant and impertinent, yet 
clever style of the writer. The Londoners, of course, 
fancied the mirror was admirably held up to Nature. 
The Bengalis unanimously said that the volume was 
“ very amusing.” The Madrassis, in a vain hope that 
the storm would blow over, merely treated the intruder 
with a sort of contempt, making use of the “Letters” for 
the lighting of a cheroot or the packing up of jewellery. 

No literary advocate came forward to crush the 
usurper. The “ Letters from Madras” would be for- 
gotten as children of a day. But although this neglect 
of the “ Letters” was fairly due to the Madrassis, it did 
not exactly suit the pocket of Mr Murray, who, some 
three years after their first appearance, came down with 
overwhelming force—the assailants being neatly drawn 
‘out in the “ Home and Colonial Library ”—¢ cheap 
literature for all classes.” 

The“ Letters,” on their re-appearance, met with a flat- 
tering reception from some of the principal London Jour- 
nals, where the “ beauties” were extensively exposed to 
public view. By some they were praised considerably 
above their merit ; but this was to be expected ; for who 
can pass an unquestionably fair opinion on an Indian book 
without having been in India? Tn the edition before 
us, however, we have detected a slight omission from 
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the half-bound volume which first attracted our notice. 
From Rajahmundry, in the old edition, in a comparison 


between the civil and military ladies, we have as fol- 
lows :— 


“ The military ladies . . . . are always quite young, pretty, 
noisy, affected, showily dressed, with a great many orna- 
ments, mauvais ton, chatter incessantly from the moment they 
enter the house, twist their curls, shake their bustles, and are 
altogether what you may call “ Low Toss.” * 


In the present volume wwe have “ maurvais ton,” and 
the three last extremely vulgar remarks, entirely omitted. 
Their ejection has certainly effected an improvement, 
In addition to the above, the book contains such choice 
dainties as “ sick and solemn,” “* waste their substance 
and their stomach-aches on spongy shaddocks and sour 
oranges,” “ scratch their mosquito-bites,” “ a tough job 
of it,” and about one hundred more such elegant expres- 
sions: but we have no desire to plague our readers, so 
shall at once ask them to accompany us to Rajahmun- 
dry,†t accurately described by the writer as ““ a most 
lovely spot, on the banks of a magnificent river, the 
Godavery, with fine hills in the distance.” 

Let us suppose ourselves on the march with troops, 
en vroute from the Nizam’s territory to Rajahmundry. 
Tlie morning is fresh and clear, and the sepoys are 
plodding steadily along, leaving the little village of 
Pedda Pungadi well in the rear. Within eight miles 
of the Godavery, all are anxious to reach as quickly as 
possible the banks of that noble river. We are fairly 
on its banks just as the morning “ opes its golden gates.” 
It is the month of January; and, in consequence of the 


* P. 169, Edition 1843. *+ 373 miles north from Madras. 
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river not being down, a considerable march through the 
sand is necessary before we can near the water. While 
the sepoys and the baggage are being transported across, 
some zealous note-taker * pulls forth his pocket-book, 
and writes :—* The scenery around is of .a quiet, grace- 
ful, and beautiful description. Viewing Rajahmundry 
from the opposite side of the river, tbe Court-house is 
the chief object which catches the eye; to the right of 
that is the Judge’s mansion, from which extends a line 
of green foliage, dying away into a comparative vacancy 
—the scenery around enriched by beautiful hills at the 
distance. The Godavery is certainly a superb river, 
stately and majestic, flowing along with a tranquil gran- 
deur—much more picturesque, though perhaps not so 
impressive, as the rapid and dark flowing Kistna.” The 
nearing of the Bulkut+ disturbs the raptures into which 
the note-taker has flown with the scenery and a fancied 
well-turned sentence. It may be as well to state, for 
the information of those who have not visited India, 
that this, for the note-taker, too speedy boat is very 
large, and is composed of two long boats put together, 
side by side, and thick planks placed along and across. 
By this construction, we have a very safe vessel for the 
conveyance of large quantities of: baggage and troops 
across a wide river. In general appearance the boat is 
somewhat similar to a raft of two large pontoons, which 
can with safety bear the pressure of upwards of seventy 
cwt. In about half an hour Rajahmundry is reached, 
from whence proceeded the greater number of the 
“ Letters from Madras.’ We ride through the town, 


* Query—ourselves? Written on the march from Secunderabad 
to Cuttack, 1846 


® [ is a Telugit word, as well as Tamil, and means a large 
oat. ର 
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and find it to be of considerable size, and more cleanly 
than the generality of native towns. The traffic is con- 
siderable, and travellers may purchase excellent thick 
cloths at a very cheap rate. Rajahmundry is celebrated 
for its cloth, tobacco, pottery, and its agates and corne- 
lians from the Godavery. These stones are finely po- 
lished here, and any one wishing to make a collection 
may easily find what he requires. Rajahmundry is cer- 
tainly “ a most lovely:spot,” and is as interesting from 
its historical association as from its beautiful scenery. 
In 1759, when the French and English were contend- 
ing for the sovereignty of India—the French intriguing 
with the Soubahdar of the Dekhan, and the English 
with any Rajah that would pay—a petty chicf attacked 
Vizagapatam and took it from the French, to whom it 
had been given by the munificent Soubahdar. This 
Rajah, as he styled himself, by name Anunderaz, having 
been refused assistance by the Council at Madras, to 
aid him in the expulsion of the French from the Dek- 
han, went to Bengal and received the necessary aid from 
Clive. An expedition, under Colonel Forde, was dis- 
patched to the Northern Circars. Aided by Anunderaz, 
the English force marched against M. Conflans, and 
entirely defeated him at Peddalore, distant about forty 
miles from Rajahmundry, “ the French,” says Thornton, 
“ retreating with incredible speed.” ¢“ The retreat of 
the French,” continues our new historian of the Indian 
Empire, ¢“ was conducted upon the principle of each 
man providing for himself. The flying troops took vari- 
ous routes, but most of them towards Rajahmundry. 
To this place the French commander, M. Conflans, bent 
his way; and, if he had gained little reputation as 8 
soldier, he seemed resolved at least to challenge the 
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distinction of being a bold and rapid rider. No instances 
are recorded of his care to preserve the remnant of his 
army; but it is related that he traversed the whole dis- 
tance from the field of battle to Rajahmundry at full 
gallop, and, by obtaining changes of horses, performed 
the journey in an incredibly short space of time.” This 
appears to he one of the characteristics of a great French 
leader (M. Conflans was one of the ‘great Bussy’s 
commanders), the deserting the army in a case of emer- 
gency, and, as it is commonly termed, looking after 
number one. Even Napoleon was not free from this 
fugitive weakness. The French were at length assem- 
bled in Rajahmundry; but wisely deemed it impolitic 
to remain there. There was certainly a fort, but they 
had lost all their cannon; so they fled with all possible 
speed across the Godavery, and history treats us with 
nothing more important concerning M. Conflans and his 
army. The subsequent capture of Masulipatam,* our 
victories over the French, our gradual co-operation with 
the Soubahdar of the Dekhan, and our founding a firm 
footing on the Coromandel coast, are all well known 
to the readers of Indian history. 

Jn a quiet spot like Rajahmundry, it would be natural 
to suppose, that a lady-who loved letter-writing (and 
how many educated ladies are there who do not?) would 
find an excellent field for the enjoyment of her wise 
recreation; and such is the nature of the situations in 
which very many of our English ladies in India are 
placed. Letter-writing is the only branch of literature 
in which the fair may be allowed to bear away the palm. 
Woman appears to have been ordained to excel in the 
epistolary style. They have certainly shone for a con- 

* 285 miles N.N.E. from’ Madras. 
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siderable time in the highér walks of literature—those 
talented beings who spring from the crowd and tower 
above their sex; yet many can neyer read a novel or an 
astronomical problem by a woman, without exclaiming, 
“ This clever lady would have been better employed in 
writing ‘a good letter!” Letter-writing would seem to 
be peculiarly her province—to say pleasant and agree- 
able things in a.pleasant and agreeable way. Woman’s 
sincere letter is like her own love, the very er ‘blem of 
herself. We can easily imagine the “ wedded bride” of 
but a few months past, writing to her husband who has 
been ordered off some distance on field service, “ If you 
can be capable of any jealousy, let it be for the fond 
caresses 1 shall bestow on your letters, and envy only 
the happiness of those rivals.” 

We are not. so extremely partial to those ladies, 
whose characteristic tendency it is “to perform the 
function of Conscience-keepers and Lecturers to their 
acquaintances,” as a London reviewer remarks in a 
notice of a new work entitled, “ Letters to my unknown 
friends.’ Mrs Chapone is, we should say, the only 
lady who ever could do this with any grace: and even 
now she is little read ; and when she is, we are thrown 
back from our pleasant times to the evening assemblies 
of the last century, and think of the “‘ blue stockings” 
in their brightest colours. It is with woman's general 
literature, as it is, or rather as it ought to be, with her 
letters. Female literature ought to be always of a 
different nature from that which adorns the other sex. 
To see a lady plodding over a Laplace or a Blackstone, 
seems as much out of place as to behold a gentleman 
sitting down with a needle and worsted to embroider a 
Dido or a Chief-Justice on a piece of canvass. But 
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the study of music, painting, that style of book-litera- 
ture which is in accordance with the nature of the sex— 
and especially the works of our best lady letter-writers— 
these conjointly, must form the really valuable literary 
lady. 

When, launched into the wide ocean of ‘life, she 
begins to think of giving a few charming letters to the 
world, one of the principal things to be considered is 
the vast difference between wit and vulgarity. A man 
of an enlightened mind can never forgive vulgarity in a 
clever woman ; and we have every right to suppose that 
‘the purely-minded woman bears the same feeling towards 
a vulgar man. ¢“ Wild, absurd, and ever-changing 
opinions,” are also decidedly hostile to good letters. 
Did we possess the caprice, the eccentricity, the artifi- 
ciality, the fastidiousness, of the “sublime and the heauti- 
ful Walpole,” as Macaulay amusingly denominates him, 
or the pertness and admirable powers of description of 
Lady Montagu, our fickleness and exaggeration of 
opinion might be excused by the reading world. But 
where this is almost entirely wanting, letters will never 
do with only a sort of cleverness to recommend them. 


In our opinion, the following is one of the best passages 
in the “ Letters from Madras : ”— 


. *“ The snakes have very much confirmed my belief in phy- 
siognomy. ‘They certainly have a great deal of countenance ; 
a cunning, cruel, spiteful look, that tells at once that they 
are capable of any mischief; in short, ¢ beaucoup de carac- 
tére, and the more yenomous the snake the worse his ex- 
pression. ‘The harmless ones Zook harmless; I think I 
should almost know a ¢ too much good snake’ by his too 
much bad countenance. The cobra is the worst, his eyes 
are quite hideous; and that boa-constrictor at the "Cape was 
very disgusting; but after all I do not know that hore is 
any thing more horrid in the way of physiognomy than a 
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shark; there is a cold-blooded, fishy malignity in his eyes 
that quite makes one shudder,” * 

This is powerful and natural writing, and is as good 
in its way as the following burst of maternal affection :— 

“ That is the grand Indian sorrow—the necessity of part- 
ing with one’s children.” + 

Had we only been favoured with a few more such 
passages in the place of the many absurd and useless 
ones we could so easily present to our readers, the 
“ Letters from Madras” might have earned an honour- 
able and lasting reputation. 

About three years after the writer's first arrival in 
Madras, during which period she had entered more 
into the spirit of ¢“ Indian Affairs” than perhaps any 
other English lady on record, we find her at Bangalore 
previous to departure for England. The pleasant occu- 
pation of drawing appears to have been, one of her 
favourite pursuits ; and for this we give her the highest 
credit for good taste. Writing from Bangalore she 
says :— 


“I am busy now making a drawing of a very uncommon 
pagoda inside the fort. It is a mixture of Hindu and Moorish 
architecture, very grotesque and curious indeed. 1 perceive 
there are regular styles and orders in the Hindu architecture. 
Wild and confused as it seems, it is as determinate in its way 
as Grecian or Gothic. A thinks it is all derived from 
Jewish or Egyptian traditions, and there is as much of 
corruption as of invention in their idolatry.” } 


In the’ whole history of the antiquities and literature 
of India, there is nothing which excites more general 
admiration than her architecture. How the inhabitants 
of a nation—to many so seemingly barbarous—could 


* Pb. 50, L. xi. + P. 137, L. xxvi. ± P. 140. L. xxi, 
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have raised such beautiful temples, could have con- 
structed so many skilful and frequently graceful columns, 
strikes us with a rare astonishment. Yet such is gene- 
rally the fate of nations. Italy could not now build 
another Colosseum in splendour equal to tlie great 
original : Greece could not give us another Temple of 
Minerva. The classic architectural greatness of Greece 
and Italy, as well as that of India, has vanished away. 
We have seen most of the principal pagodas in the 
south of India, and it has often struck us that they 
were in some measure copies of the Egyptian style; and 
we believe this to be a general suppositione We 
remember a French engineer * informing us, after his 
having taken the sections of one of these pagodas, that 
the style of architecture was so wonderful, and so in- 
comprehensible in many respects,.that he believed the 
world knew nothing at all about it. The engineer, we 
believe, made a complete plan of it, and took the inte- 
resting sketch with him to Paris. 

Craufurd gives an affinity between the inhabitants of 
Hindustan and those of ancient Egypt; but he con- 
cludes by stating, that he cannot find any thing to war- 
rant the assertion, that the Jaws, religion, and customs 
of Egypt had been brought to India. In the course of 
our travels, the most beautiful “ mixture of Hindu and 
Moorish architecture” we have met, was at Condapillay, 
a village about one hundred and eighty miles from Se- 
cunderabad, and fifty-five from the town of Masulipa- 
tam. It is nothing more than the ruins of a’ palace, or, 
as Manfred would term it :— 


+ A noble wreck in ruinous perfection.” 


To visit the remains of the palace, situated about the 
* M. Duval Piron of Pondicherry. 
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summit of a large rocky hill, we wound through a kind 
of stony road, probably the ancient approach to the seat 
of royalty. This road, through its manifold windings, 
appeared to be nearly n mile in length; and the traveller 
makes his way slowly, but not surely. 

The palace is about nine hundred feet above the base 
of the hill, and from this height the. scenery around is 
magnificent, every thing one could desire of the Orien- 
tal picturesque, while the Kistna rolls rapidly along in 
the distant plains below. About sixty feet below this 
spot there is a gateway, near which stands a watch-tower, 
from which every thing around can be distinctly observed. 
Ascending from this entrance, we came to the under 
part of the building, which is composed of three arched 
passages of upwards of one hundred and thirty teet in 
length, all parallel to: each other; here, most probably, 
the grain and treasure were. deposited. On gaining the 
next story, which is roofless,-the decay of ancient gran- 
deur immediately arrests the eye. Rooms, whose walls 
yet covered with various Gothic-like and Moorish de- 
vices, that had enclosed, in their successive ages, the 
pious Hindu and austere Mahommedan—that had re- 
sounded to the clamour of the battle, or been the receptacles 
for traitors and councillors, are now seen exposed to the 
mercy of damp and ruin. Ohn those walls arc to be seen 
emblems of the taste of the once chivalrous Moor; one 
of them is a window in the Gothic style, done in a sort 
of stucco-work on the wall, containing almost exact 
representations of the crown and other devices used by 
the Templar of old. 

The ruins are very extensive, all breathing forth a noble 
antiquity, from the old grey stump of the tree which is 
seen forcing its way between tife dark massive stones of 
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the wall, to the simple green foliage working itself 
gracefully over the ruins of those recesses, where perhaps 
events have taken place unknown to this or any other 
generation. As Borrow, in his “ Bible in Spain,” says 
beautifully, when moralizing on the. Druid's Stone— 
“ The Roman has left behind him his deathless writings, 
his history, and his songs; the Goth his liturgy, his 
traditions, and the germs of noble institutions ; the 
Moor his chivalry, his discoveries in medicine, and the 
foundations of modern commerce ; and where is the 
memorial of the Druidic races? Yonder: that pile of 
eternal stone!” So, we might say, in the ruins of the 
old fortress and palace of Condapillay is to be seen a 
great memorial of Hindu greatness, wonderful emblems 
of former science. Many of the ancient Hindu temples, 
it is well known, are yer in great preservation, as well 
as other monuments of their architecture ; and others, 
it is said, are almost wholly constructed of the fragments 
of ancient works destroyed by the Mahommedans, and 
rebuilt by the pious Hindus, “when they bad obtained 
a respite from persecution, but had lost their taste and 
knowledge of the arts.” Relics of ancient grandeur 
make us call to memory the words of Manfred : 


* I stood within the Coliseum’s wall, 
Midst the chief relics of Almighty Rome; 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin.” i 
Perhaps the time is not very far distant when every 
Hindu in India shall be a truly enlightened being—when 
he shall view this land as a country in which have been 
reared the germs of a great moral revolution—as a 
country in which every thing noble and great is capable 
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of being embodied. He will then probably ponder over 
the memorials of his country’s greatness, and those of 
her ancient supposed magnificence—view the huge 
masses and buildings of a comparatively rude, but, in 
many respects, extremely skilful antiquity, and say, ‘And 
could not our grand temples, raised to the glory of the 
gods, have given us civilisation without the assistance of 
England ?” « No!” the conscience will answer; “ in 
every thing we did there was a repugnance to the plan 
which nature had formed us to act upon ; we were skil- 
ful, but wanted the light of Christianity which we now 
possess, that degree of mental cultivation which we have 
now attained, to form the master mind.” 

Our readers must excuse these few digressions from 
the exact subject of our paper; but it is our endeavour 
to throw as much novelty and utility as possible even 
into what is termed, or what is intended to be, an 
Article of a light nature. 

The “ Original Familiar Correspondence” is a volume 
which we cannot say we have read with very much 
pleasure. An exceedingly well-printed book, and- one 
which may be relished by those who can look “baek on 
thirty years in India, is about the most we can say for 
it. Correspondence between “Residents in India,” 
made us fancy to ourselves a book abounding in some- 
thing about the manners, customs, and natural produc- 
tions of the country, the whole enlivened by a little 
gossip and occasional remarks on the Government of 
India, with a few words on those barbarians, the Nepalese 
and Pindarries, whose inroads upon the British territory, 
at the time, produced nearly as great alarm as the late 
“Sikh Invasion.” ‘But, instead of any thing approaching 
to this, we have upwards of: seventy “ Letters” full of 
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kindness and small criticism—some of them displaying 
great discrimination and ability, yet tinged throughout 
with the colouring of a melancholy mind striving to be 
lively. 

Mr George Augustus Addison, we are informed in 
the Introduction, was born at Calcutta in 1792. At an 
early age he was sent to England, where he began and 
completed his educational course ; and embarked for, 
India in his sixteenth year. He followed the pursuit of 
an indigo planter for a few years; but his indigo pro- 
spects having entirely failed, the young man proceeded 
to Calcutta, in 1813, to seek “employment in some 
more congenial occupation.” He was fortunate enough 
to procure a lucrative situation in the island of Java, 
where he rose to be private secretary to the famous Sir 
Stamford Raffles. Death arrested his further progress, 
having caught the Java fever, which cut him off in his 
twenty-second year. 

Before his departure for Java, we find expressed in 
his letters a reluctance to leave the, “ neighbourhood of 
Cossimbazar,” and the gaieties of Mirshedabad. The 
following passage; written a few weeks before his em- 
barkation, is characteristic of the mind of the writer ;—— 
-_ & Fortume ought to give me a few smiles, for it will have 
‘cost me much to seek them. But, smile as she will, she can- 
not give me an equivalent for the many, many pleasant hours 
I might otherwise have passed in your company. Those I 
have already done will‘ always be bright azure spots to look 
back upon, however cloudy may be my future days. The 
remembrance of them will long, long be cherished; as long 
—but it is useless to speak of the regret I shall feel in leaving 
a a afforded me such pleasure—of one 50 

Even in the bustle of preparation for departure, as amid 

* P. 338, L. Ixxi. 
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his unfortunate indigo crops, his letters abound with re- 
marks on literature and books. 

The following may give some idea of Calcutta and the 
price of literature in 1813 :— 

“ Calcutta is so idle a place, that of course reading is al- 
most out of the question; but I have seen the outside of a 
new poem, ‘ Rokeby,’ in the shops. It appears to be not very 
long; price only forty-two rupees 11” * 

We wonder.what Mr Cadell would have said to this, 
when he gave us the whole of Sir Walter Scott's *“ Poeti- 
cal Works” for about ten shillings, and the most splen- 
did novels which ever adorned any age or nation, “ with 
portrait, fac-simile, and vignette titles after Harvey,” for 
a few small pieces of silver. -. Our Calcutta booksellers 
would even open their eyes with astonishment. Happy 
innovation! , Cheap literature accessible by all, from the 
beggar to the. king. The ¢“ Letters from Madras,” in 
1839, accuse the Madrassis with leading a life of inanity, 
“ with nothing in this world to do.” This, even at the 
present time, among a great many of them, is said to be 
decidedly true. .And we dare say the above remarks of 
Mr, Addison, ‘that Calcutta is an “idle place,” and 
“ reading is almost out of the question,” will produce a 
kindred sympathy in the minds of many Bengalis, who 
have made the bold but lamentable determination, in 
their leisure hours, to have “ nothing in this world to do.” 

Wie shall close the volume before us with two speci- 
mens of the author's criticism, turning afterwards to a 
general ‘considération of the subject of this paper. 

After an enthusiastic admiration of Kirke White, 
whose public and private life he can only compare with 
such men as Sir Thomas More, Sir Isaac Newton, and 
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Cosper, the author exceeds alt reasonable bounds of 
admiration when he remarks :— 


“ Newton rises far superior to them all, and is incontest- 
ably the greatest and noblest character that ever existed—to 
him Kirke White must yield.” * 

But this is to be excused in one whose temperament 
was somewhat similar to that of his favourite poet, 
whose fame has been so nobly sung by Lord Byron. 
They both died ¢“ while life was in its spring.” 

After Kirke White, we come to the following pas- 
sage :— 

“1 send you ‘Les Lettres de Madame de Sevigné, and 
hope the perusal will give you pleasure. Some of them are 
written with a wonderful deal of ease, playfulness, and wit, 
and all abound in felicities of expression; but, on the whole, 
in point of style only 1 like them less than Rousseau’s, and 
much less than Lady Mary’s in point both of style and mat- 
ter. Mais chacun & son gout. By the by, the matter of 
these letters, as it generally turns on petty intrigues at the 
vourt of Louis le Grand, is not very interesting to nous 
autres; and I sometimes think, that in reading through works 
where style is the only recommendation, le jeu ne veut pas la 
chandelle.” + 

These few selections, we hope, will suffice to give our 
readers an idea of their amiable and industrious author. 

Letters and letter-writing occupy a considerable por- 
tion of the existence of many in India,—we say exist 
nce; for without the means of receiving or writing a 
letter, life to many would be intolerable: Cruel sus- 
pense.vanishes at the sight of the welcome letter. The 
wife rushes forward, with an eagerness resembling that 
of Lady Macbeth, before she reads that Macbeth has 
been hailed ¢“ Thane of Cawdor ;” and if she meets with 
a pleasing commencement similar to “ They met me in 
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the day of success,” her heart is filled with a delight 
which can only be exceeded by the presence of her hus- 
band. The father, anxious about the safety of his son, 
tears open the letter, and reads it with a visage similar 
to that of Northumberland, when Morton brings him 
the news concerning Harry Percy :— 


*“ Yet, for all this, say not that Percy's dead.” 


The lover, all eagerness concerning the answer to a 
letter which has cost him many an anxious hour to put 
together, hails with joy the arrival‘of the “ Overland ;” 
and what can equal his pleasure when he reads of his 
acceptance, or his disappointment when the haughty 
beauty tells him—“ I always liked you as a friend—but 
I never loved you!” 

The brother, rapt in the pursuit of his civil or mili- 
tary duties—if a soldier, well accustomed to scenes of 
death—is all anxiety concerning the sick brother who 
has left India in a dangerous state of health. The dis- 
mal letter arrives—the black seal is opened! “ He died 
without a groan or struggle!” The brother has-lost the 
companion of his childhood for ever. The burst of true 
gorrow which that letter has produced, is sweeter to him 
than‘all the pleasures and follies‘of life. The remem- 
brance of the dead comes upon him with an impressive 
force, when he reads with what apparent ease his bro- 
ther died. 

Pope has beautifully given, in his well-known trans- 
lation of an epistle from Heloise to Abelard, the power 
of letters with regard to Love :— 

& Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, 
Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid ; 


They live, they speak, they breathe what Love inspires, 
Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires, 
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The virgin’s wish without her fears impart, 
Excuse the blush, and-pour out all the heart, 
Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft & sigh from Indus to the Pole.” 


From the general to the sepoy a letter is looked upon 
with a sort of natural regard. The facilities of postal 
communication are now so great, that the very Hindu 
is beginning to breatHe ‘something of the spirit of free- 
dom into his correspondence. He notices our anxiety 
for the arrival of each “ Overland Mail;” and the ex- 
pression of our countenances on the receipt of good or 
bad news. What a native cannot bear about letter- 
writing, is the payment of the postage ; and certainly if 
we take into consideration the expense attending the 
receipt or dispatch of any number of letters, compared 
with the pay he receives from the master, or otherwise, 
we cannot wonder at this dislike to pay the postage of a 
letter. The pay is sufficient for every thing but postage. 
The former need not be increased, but al? wish the latter 
to be diminished. This step would be an unquestion- 
able boon to Europeans as well as natives ; and, if we 
are not very much mistaken, the Post-office revenue 
would greatly find the benefit of it. 

“ Writing letters!” has become an exclamation of 
considerable utility among many Europeans in India. 
“I am sorry you cannot see Mrs So6-and-So to-day, 
she js writing overland letters!” This is all very well 
when the lady is actually doing so. But sometimes it 
turns out that the “ letter-writing” is of rather a strange 
description. We once had the above answer given to 
us on visiting a rather lazy gentleman ; we knew him 
well enough to resist such a trivial one, especially so for 
a man ; 80, entering his room briskly, we were not very 
much surprised at finding the zealous letter-writer fast 
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asleep. We advise all ladies to take warning from this 
fact, and never to allow a visitor to lose the pleasure of 
seeing them, in case their absence may be attributed to 
this new mode of “ writing letters.” 

Nothing can be more touching than the simplicity 
and patriotic and affectionate feelings often displayed in 
the letters of military men, during the time of war. Our 
readers have no doubt read the epistles of great officers 
who shone in the Affghan and Sutlej campaigns, and been 
delighted with the sentiments they contained, that affec- 
tion, bravery, and resolution which make a man “glory 
in the name of Briton.” In these particulars we also 
greatly admire John Sobieski, the once eminent King 
of Poland, of whom Charles the XII. said when he 
heard of his decease, ¢“ Such men should never die.” 
During the celebrated campaign of Vienna (1683), while 
engaged in saving Christendom from the Turks, he 
wrote to his wife thus: ¢‘ I do not expose myself to 
personal dangers more than is necessary for a king who 
has the eyes of all Europe upon his actions. For I hold 
to life. I hold to it for the sake of Christianity and of 
my country, for you my love, for my children, for my 
family, and for my friends. But Aonour, which I have 
always had in view, and laboured, for during the whole 
of my career, honour also ought to be dear to me! To 
conclude, I think I can conciliate all these interests, 
and I trust to do so with the aid of the Almighty.” ® 

It is strange’ to observe how often, amid the cares and 
distinction which we imagine must necessarily annoy 
the mind of a statesman, when he has acquiesced in any 
measure which has given general dissatisfaction, with 
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what apparent coolness he can sit down to write a 
familiar letter. Macaulay has given usa fine instance 
of this in his admirable Essay on Warren Hastings. 
How beautifully solemn and impressive is the descrip- 
tion of the execution of Nuncomar! ; How surprised 
then are we to read, that “ it is a remarkable circum- 
stance that one of the letters of Hastings to Dr John- 
son bears date a very few hours after the death of 
Nuncomar. While the whole settlement was in com- 
motion, while a mighty. and ancient priesthood were 
weeping over the remains of their chief, the conqueror 
in that deadly grapple sat down, with characteristic self- 
possession, to write about the “Tour to the Hebrides, 
Jones's Persian Grammar, and the history, traditions, 
arts, and natural productions of India.” * 

In some Eastern lands we believe it is still the custom 
to “ talk in flowers.” The lover, instead of sending the 
omingus “ Love Letter,” his affection held forth on the 
most superb note-paper, merely presents his love with a 
bunch of beautiful flowers, each with a peculiar meaning 
of its own.t We question much whether this pleasing 
mode of writing an Eastern “ Love Letter” could ever 
be acceptable to the English in India. .The bouquet is 
well enough to adorn the bosom of the fair one, but 
here familiarity stops. *“ Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no further!” The e dearing expressions must be 


* “ Critical and Historical Essays,” vol. ii. p. 367. 


+ “In Eastern climes, 
When z lover would send to his lady a token 
of love, which in words may not be spoken, 
He hies Fe to the garden bowers, 

And culls a bouquet of the fairest flowers $ 


Which, woven together of magic art, 
Are nage of love to the maiden’s heart,” 
é 


anguage, Sentiment, and Poetry of Flowers. 
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written in good black or blue ink before she can fairly 
accomplish the “ bold stroke for a husband.” When 
time has rolled on a little, the wedded pair often glance 
at these “ billets” of their early acquaintance, and rumi- 
nate on the vanities of life, when they think how much 
happier they then were, and with what pleasure every 
morning, reciprocally, they wrote and received the letter. 

The natives of India, among themselves, cannot be 
called a letter-writing people. Their best epistles appear 
to us to savour more of form than sincerity ; and when 
they write to Europeans, their high-sounding titles, their 
studied humility at the commencement of a letter, are 
enough to make us vain .of our power and position as 
the aristocracy of India. 

“ They flattered me like a dog ; and told me, I had white hairs in 


my beard, ere the black ones were there. To say ay, and no, to every 
thing I said !—Ay and no too was no good divinity.” 


So said Lear of: his flatterers. So should we say to all 
natives ; especially those who seek to gain protection 
and advancement from sensible ‘men by means of 
flattery. 

_ But, on the other hand, perhaps np people in the 
Eastern world possess points of interest so many to 
write about as the natives of this country. Letters by 
intelligent Europeans written, in India, if full of un- 
affected description and just comparison, cannot fail to 
interest the reader. We have a few letters by us, pub- 
lished upwards of fifty years ago, in which we find some 
admirable instances of this. They are to be found in 
the appendix to an English translation of the Char 
Durwesh, published, we believe in Calcutta, about the 
above period. The letters are illustrative of “ Asiatic 
Manners and Customs,’ and are written from Lucknow, 
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in 1794.95, after .the authors return from a four 
months’ excursion with Asuf-td-Dowlah, the then 
Nawab of Oude. 

We admire and .are amused by the following pas- 
sage ;— 

“ Women are in this country considered merely as a 
piece of necessary furniture to ornament the Haram, 
and the birth of a daughter occasions no joy to the 
father, Judging from his own conduct, he foresees the 
treatment his child will experience when she is con- 
signed to the animal love of another; that they will be 
merely slaves in purple and fine linen, loaded with 
jewels to please the eyes of their tyrants, and never 
allowed to step beyond the precincts of the Zenana or 
Haram, except on occasional visits to some female 
friend ; nor ever suffered to behold the face of any man 
besides their masters, for they cannot be called husbands 
without outrage to the term, except thrpugh the latticed 
windows of their high-walled prisons, called Zenanas 
or Harams to mollify the name. How different this, 
my dear Eliza, from the life and freedom of a British 
fair! Bless God that you were not born in the unfeel- 
ing land of Hindustan, and cherish more the country 
which gave you birth—a country which is equally re- 
nowned for beauty as for freedom and delicacy of senti- 
ment, where the fair tyrannise over the wounded hearts 
of their admirers, and where they - often wear the 
breeches, and sometimes comb the heads of their pliant 
husbands with a slipper.” 

In a letter containing an historical sketch ‘of the 
Nawab, we have a splendid specimen of the extrava-. 
gance: of Eastern princes, in those days.when gold 
mohurs and rupees were plentiful in the land ; and the 
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inclination to imitate the English in every thing—not 
in the fabrication, but in the possession—was Just coming 
into fashion. Hear how the author writes about the 
Nawab of Oude in 1794 :— 

*“ He is mild in manners, generous to extravagance, 
affably polite, and engaging in his conduct ; but he has 
no great mental powers, though his heart is good con- 
sidering the education he has received, which instilled 
the most despotic ideas; he is fond of lavishing his 
treasures on gardens, palaces, horses, and elephants; 
and aboye all on fine English guns, lustres, mirrors, and 
all sorts of European manufactures, more: especially 
English; from a twopenny deal-board painting of ducks 
and drakes, to the elegant paintings of a Lorraine and a 
Zophbani; and from a little dirty paper lantern, to mirrors 
and lustres which cost two or three thousand pounds 
each. Every year he expends about two hundred thou- 
sand pounds in English goods of all sorts. He has 
above a hundred gardens, twenty palaces, twelve hun- 
dred elephants, three thousand fine saddle-horses, fifteen 
hundred elegant double-barrel guns, seventeen hundred 
superb lustres, and thirty thousand shades of various 
kinds and colours; some hundreds of large mirrors, 
clocks, and gerandoles. 

“ He lately bought four mirrors, which were the 
Jargest that had ever been made in Europe, of course 
in the world; they were ordered expressly for him, and 
were made in Zondon, where they cost eight thousand 
pounds; they were twelve feet long and six feet broad 
within the frame, of single sheets of glass, in elegant 
gilt frames; he bought them and sent them to his re- 
pository, where they will repose in peace and unnoticed 
until the time cf the religious féte called the Moburrum, 
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when they will be displayed swith the rest of his mirrors, 
listres, and gerandoles, &c., in the grand hcoll of a grand 
religious edifice called the Amaumbarra, which cost a 
million sterling in building, and which is the largest 
building in Lucknow. Some of his clocks are curious, 
and richly set in precious stones, which play tunes every 
hour, and have figures within them in continual move- 
ment—a pair of these clocks cost him thirty thousand 
pounds. His museum is curious, rich, and ridiculously 
displayed. You see a wooden cuckoo clock which per- 
haps cost a crown, alongside of a rich superb clock 
which perhaps cost the price: of .a ‘crown; an elegant 
landscape of Lorraine beside a deal-board daub of ducks 
and drakes; a superb lustre of forty or fifty lights, which 
cost perhaps four or five thousand pounds, hung up near 
a paper lantern of twopence.” 

Such was the taste of Asuf-iid-Dowlah in the fine 
arts; one of the most capricious and stupid of Eastern 


princes, and as magnificent an Eastern baby as ever 
was 


“ Pleased with o rattle, tickled with a straw.” 


Nothing, so well as examples of this description, can 
hold forth to native minds the uselessness of wealth 
unaccompanied by a sound education. Extravagance, 
misgovernment, and oppression, form the leading fea- 
tures of the administration of Asuf-td-Dowlak. This 
was the prince who, while his subjects were treated 
with the greatest cruelty and neglect, sat down to play 
like a child with his baubles of jewels. Pleased at one 
time with the sight of European officers marching along 
with his infantry; tired of them soon after, and tickled 
with the magnificent idea of having a new clock, a new 
horse, or a new beauty—all princely.ideas vanish, and 
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nothing is left but an empty treasury and increasing 
debt—increasing till “tired he sleeps, and life’s poor 
play is o'er.” 

At the present time it is curious to observe the desire 
of wealthy natives to possess English articles in their 
liouses. This desire is as harmless as it is praiseworthy ; 
and we believe the native taste to be considerably im- 
proved as regards selection and arrangement. Time 
will work wonders in this respect, as we hope it may 
in every other. And may we live to see the time when 
every wealthy native shall have a well-furnished house, 
and be able to write a good letter! To do the latter, 
he must first have a well-furnished head; or, at any 
rate, a well-furnished heart, on the proper state of which 
the real value of all head furniture depends. But we 
must now conclude. We have wandered into a rambling 
series of remarks on a subject of some little interest, 
especially in India, where letters and letter-writing plea- 
santly and profitably beguile a considerable portion of 
our time. And it is of interest in England, too; for, 
reader, have you no dear friend or relation in India to 
write you, or receive from you, the heart's message of 
affection ? 
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We lately selected the “ Letters from Madras” as a 
sort of text-book for a light paper on “ Letters and 
Letter-writing in India.’ We now purpose—hoping 
that all lady letter-writers are busily employed with 
their pens—to dwell a little on lady travellers, gentle- 
men travellers, and travellers of every description—all 
chiefly relating to a land in which all are interested. 

In doing this, we shall endeavour to scatter a few 
general remarks concerning Syria, &c., throughout our 
pages. 

“Travelling is a fool's paradise.’ We are coolly 
informed to this effect by a quaint philosophical Essay~ 
ist,” who, we must candidly confess, is right in part. 
Many men’s minds are not sufficiently prepared for 
travel, especially these who travel for amusement : new 
scenes and adventures may possess them with a sort of 
vulgar ecstasy and surprise ; but that hallowed admira- 
tion, which springs from a sense of the sublime and 
beautiful in Nature, is wanting in their souls. “See 


* Emerson. 
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Naples, and then die!” sounds very prettily to the ear. 
Rome, the. Pyramids, Thebes, and Palmyra, come before 
the mind with a thousand associations; but the grand 
difference between minds consists in the nature of these 
associations: we must discover whether they savour of 
vulgarity or intellectual refinement. The rage of travelling 
bas become universal ; every thing is tending to increase 
the vast incendiary. No doubt, after reading “* Tancred,” 
many of the fashionable world of England took it into 
their heads to pay a visit to Mount Calvaryor Jericho ; thé 
¢“ Lady of the Lake” drew many thousands to Scotland. 
Let us suppose that Mr D’Israeli’s novel produced four 
enthusiastic departures for the Holy Land ; let us even 
suppose the victims of romance at this moment kneel- 
ing in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Are they 
kneeling in the pure spirit of devotion ?—probably not. 
The act is accomplished, the spell is broken! They 
have knelt in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, within 
the walls of Jerusalem. They will gladly return to 
their own land of civilisation. They will then discover 
that “mere place is nothing.” Civilisation in Syria! 
The Holy Land has been, and is yet to be, blessed. 

An amusing reviewer in the Quarterly, some two or 
three years ago, in remarking on the literary and travel- 
ling talents of the Hon. Mrs Dawson Damer, says—in 
allusion to the fair traveller's having requested a lock 
of Mehemet Ali’s hair, to place in a collection which 
already boasted the hair of Nelson, Napoleon, and 
Wellington, and being informed by the Pasha that in his 
will he would request Ibrahim Pasha to present her 
with his beard—** Henceforth all generations of Dawson 
Damer will swear by the beard of the Pasha !” 
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Hos characteristic is this of our age of practice and 
utility, trifling although the incident be ! | 

Colonel Napier, however, when marching in Syria, 
from Nazareth to Naplouse, the ancient Sychem, holds 
beards in a different light. Incensed at the intended 
villany of his guide, who wishes to make off from ihe 
party, the gallant Colonel in his “ Reminiscences, 
informs us that, “after thrashing him right well with 
the flat of his sabre, he took out a pistol, and swearing 
by the beard of the Prophet, that if he did not behave 
himself a bullet should be sent through his head, he 
once more sullenly took the lead.” * 

These summary proceedings with a deceitful guide 
in thé Holy Land, form a curious comparison with the 
harmless audacity of a fair English lady’s requesting 
from Mehemet Ali a lock of hair in the land of Egypt. 

In 1847, we read of the Pasha creating a disturbance 
in Alexandria; should his “ fits of insanity” continue, 
the Moslems may deprive the family of the Dawson 
Damers of his beard; and this would be a want of 
gallantry of which the renowed Mehemet Ali would 
hardly be guilty. 

Lady travellers, at least nearly all who have been so 
bold as publish, are distinguished by their grace and 
the liveliness which abounds in their narration 5 by the 
strict attention they pay to the most trifling incidents 
and things, which in their hands seem to gather a sort 
of pleasant importance ; and by their good-humoured 
manner of treating subjects abounding in grave or churl- 


* Nopier’s “ Reminiscences of Syria,” vol, ii. p. 114; an interestin: 
work, to which we would refer the reader, should he wish to became 
acquainted with the events of the war in 1840, and the tribes and 
history of Mount Lebanon. 
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ish discussione They have also just appreciations of 
the beauties of mother Nature; so that, with all these 
pleasant advantages, we find ‘every thing so “ Jovingly 
and picturesquely done,” that the most stern critic is 
disarmed of severe censure, and the general reward of 
lady travellers’ books becomes a fair share of praise. 
The “ Letters from the Baltic,” written some few years 
ago by a fair young spinster, and the more recent “ Year 
of Consolation,” by Mrs Butler, may be cited as two 
excellent examples of the travelling genius—there is 
no better word—of the fair sex. In most cases, 
well looked after by the vain lord of the creation, 
travelling ladies seldom trouble themselves about per- 
sonal security or comfort ; and while the husband or 
brother.is “ setting all to rights,” the blue or black eyes 
of the fair wanderer roll about in search of incident and 
novelty, while she herself becomes the “observed of all 
observers.” 

The authoress of ‘the “ Letters from the Baltic” mo- 
ralizes on board a large steamer, on quitting England for 
the land of Denmark. The vessel moves on ; all that re- 
mains to be seen of England is a blue strip on the horizon, 
“ which a finger may cover.” (How delightful it would 
be if every spinster, on leaving England for India, could 
commence their observations thus) :—* And now even 
that has disappeared ; and I may turn with undivided 
attention to this little cluster of mankind, to this tiny 
epitome of the great world, who scarcely before had one 
interest in common, anid are now all bound to the-same 
bourn, without perhaps two motives in unison. “What 
partsthey intend to play on our tossing boards ‘by no means 
yet appear. Some are on the sick list“already, others ‘on 
the verge of enrolment ; some inviting, but not acces- 
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sible ; others too forbidding in their sullen walk over- 
head, in the deep retirement of their mackintoshes, to 
make it a matter of interest whether they be the one or 
the other.” Nothing can exhibit better the peculiar 
charm of style, than when, after a severe storm, the 
steamer anchors in the harbour of Christiansand in 
Norway, and they lie beside another large steamer bound 
for St Petersburg, which had also put in for refuge. 
The English party visit their French neighbours along- 
side; and the lady traveller launches out into very poetry, 
which reminds us a little of poor L. E. L.’s description 
of a ball : “ But there were beautiful creatures among 
this reckless crew, with falling tresses and loose cos- 
tumes, like pictures by Sir Peter Lely, and looks as 
light as if they had studied under the same royal patron; 
and French viscomtes with Shakespeare-cut chins; and 
Italian opera-singers with bold flashing gaze; and 
amongst the rest was a quiet, fair countrywoman, like 
a drop ‘of pure crystal midst a row .of false pearls. 
We longed to carry her off and give one of our party in 
exchange,” * 

We would willingly have sacrificed these specimens, 
not Oriental, to similar ones from the “Letters from 
Madras ;” but the Baltic lady is just as superior in in- 
tellectual refinement to the Madras one, as Mrs Crowe 
is to Mrs Trollope. 

Egypt and Syria have, of late years, found able advo- 
cates and describers in those accomplished ladies, whose 
delight during a “ Yacht Voyage” in the Mediterranean 
awakened their ambition to the performance of Diaries 


Letters from the Baltic"—Colonial and Home Library—Let- 
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and Journals in the Holy Land.* This may be called 
a new field of travel for the ladies. Italy and Germany 
have been nearly written dry : so have, perhaps, Egypt 
and Syria. 

But the difference consists in the individual greatness 
of the travellers in; and writers on, -the latter countries. 
With these we immediately associate the names of 
Volney, Clarke, Burckhardt, Richardson, Buckingham, 
&c. The Howitts and the Countess of Blessington, 
with a few others of similar talents, merely flit across 
our minds at the mention of Germany or Italy. Syria 
is a land to which, as time passes on, increased attention 
will be given. 

Prophecy has founded her power in that land, and 
every jot of it must eventually be fulfilled. How won- 
derfnl are the expositions of tke travellers we have 
named ! Volney, an unbeliever, in describing Syria, calls 
it a delicious ‘country, and says that the Greeks and 
Romans thought it not inferior to Egypt; Voltaire, an 
unbeliever also, but we think one of a worse description 
than Volney, asserts that ancient Palestine, or a great 
part of Syria, was execrable as a country. The coolness 
of Voltaire’s assertion—made, not from a knowledge of 
the subject, but merely as an attack on the tenets of the 
Christian religion—ijs sufficiently apparent in the con- 
futations which exist in the works of all recent travellers, 
most of whom inform us that a great part of Syria is 
covered with the richest productions—that it is a highly 
favoured, and might be made a very valuable land. 


* In the vo terly, No. 151, we find mentioned, “* Journal of a 
Tour in the Holy and, by Lady F. Egerton; ™” “The English- 
woman in Egypt, by Mrs Poole ;” * Diary of & Tour ijn Greece, 
Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy Land, by the Hon. Mrs Dawson 
Damer, 1841,” &c. 
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Irby and Mangles, in comparing the picturesque beauty 
of the ruins in Egypt and Syria, assert that, “To an 
amateur of the picturesque, the ruins of Syria must have 
a decided advantage over those of Egypt, where an arid 
climate totally prevents there being the least spot of ver- 
dure on a ruined fabric, be it ever so old.” In Syria 
the ruins are ‘said to. be surmounted by verdure. 
Flowers embracing the pillars, and bushes biding with 
their leafy canopies the stony remains of a great anti-~ 
quity ; all this seems to heighten the pleasure of the 
idea that Syria and her people will eventually be blessed. 
In a beautiful spot in this interesting country, far away 
from the land which her uncle, Mr Pitt, had governed— 
England, the first in the scale of nations—on the rocky 
heights of Mount Lebanon, one. of the most extraordi- 
nary women of her time lived and died. 

Few works have ever interested us more than the 
“ Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope.” None haye ever 
afforded us more severe disappointment than the 
“Travels.” Dr M is an excellent Boswell, and a 
pleasant relater of travels ; but he is—or perhaps the 
publisher is—a better book-maker than either. ‘There 
never was a more palpable case of book-making than 
that exhibited in the last volume of these “Travels ;” and 
‘we venture to assert, for the information of Dr M 9 
the publisher, and all friends and admirers of Lady 
Stanhope in Europe, that, although the work has been 
in India upwards of one year, in almost every book-club 
or book society, two-thirds of the third volume remain 
uncut. It is difficult to understand how the “ Travels” 
met with success at home. It must have been owing to 
the pleasant vein which runs through the “ Memoirs ;” 
or, perhaps, the entry of Lady Hester into Palmyra— 
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escorted thither with ‘a show of respectwhich likens her 
to Queen Zenobia of old—described as it-is, would have 
caused any book to sell, 

Indian readers, from the nature of the climate they 
inhabit, are excellent judges of quantity and quality; 
and knowing this fact, as we believe or at least hope 
some of the London booksellers do, and being unable to 
send the two volumes without the third, for book .clubs 
or book societies in India especially, the *“ Travels ‘of 
Lady Hester Stanhope” should not have quitted England 
at all. There is a pleasant story current in India, 
though we cannot vouch for the truth of it, that a certain 
London bookseller, previous to forwarding the required 
books to regiments and siations, causes the volumes to 
be perused and examined by his wife and daughters, in 
order to send out nothing but what is good. If the 
“ Travels” had gone through this excellent ordeal, we do 
not think at this moment we should be writing about 
them in India. Nearly all that is very. good or worth 
knowing in the “ Travels” might easily have been 
thrown into the “ Memoirs,” and in these even copious 
omissions might have been made ; and then we sould 
have had one of the most interesting books of biography, 
mystery, anecdote, scandal, and travel, in the English 
language, or perhaps in the world. We think three 
volumes would have amply satisfied Lady Hester, had 
her life and travels been published before her death; the 
utilitarian spirit of the age would have caused her to 
shudder in beholding six large volumes about herself, 
Dr M „ and others, in glaring red and gold. . 

Lady Hester Stanhope left England at the beginning 
of the year 1810. The reasons she assigned for leaving 
het native land, we are informed in ler ¢“ Memoirs,” 
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were ¢“ grounded chiefly on the narrowness of her in- 
come.” The demon debt victimized the great Pitt, as 
it did the brilliant Sheridan ; and his niece was not left 
what Lady Hester considered sufficient to support a 
« ]Jady of quality” in England. Her health, it is stated 
at the commencement of the “ Travels,” had much to do 
with Lady Hester's quitting the scenes of her former 
glory. Family afflictions, the death of England's 
mighty “ Pilot who weathered the storm,” and that of 
a brother who fell at Corunna, were too severe to bear ; 
so the ‘child of sorrow resolved to seek relief in travel, 
in order to disburden herself of the oppressive recollec- 
tions of life—a life once really brilliant. ‘Flattered by 
the king and many of the great lights of a great age, 
Lady Hester Stanhope appears to have secretly cherished 
a wish to be continually reverenced on earth ; and 
people of this description generally commence business 
by defeating their owneends—namely, by waging war 
with society and the human race. The consequence is, 
they too frequently die neglected, and, in some cases, 
despised. Itis a sad thing to forget that we are mortal— 
that the chief way of living happily here is to reconcile 
ourselves to the changes and ingratitude of the world. 
Lady Stanhope, although she looked beyond this world, 
yet could not stand the latter characteristic of it; so in 
Syria she died, unattended by a single European to cheer 
her in the midst of her voluntary isolation. But the 
reader must pardon this short digression. After visiting 
Malta, Gibraltar, Greece, Constantinople, &c., and resid- 
ing some time in the great capital of the Turkish domi- 
nions, Lady Hester resolves to winter in Egypt. After 
various adventures, of which a shipwreck near the island 
of Rhodes is the most interesting, and in which the lady 
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displays that fortitude so characteristic of Englishwomen, 
she arrives with the Doctor and two travelling com- 
panions in Alexandria. The reader is probably aware 
of the historical fact, that in the same year in which Syria 
was conquered, the conquest of Egypt commenced 
(4.p. 638). The religion of the Prophet, and .the 
bigotry and cruelty of the Arabs, spread about the same 
time over the plains of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 
Alexandria, upwards ‘of twelve hundred years ago, 
yielded to the conqueror; Amroo and the Moslems 
became the masters of the capital. It would appear, 
from the exertions of the present indefatigable Pasha, 
Mehemet Ali, that Alexandria’s fame will not only rest 
on that of the Ptolemies, and but for the few quips and 
cranks in the old gentleman's temper, Egypt might have 
a fair chance of becoming itself again. But we hope 
the time is near when Egypt shall even be greater than 
“itself,” or far greater than it can ever be without 
Christian subjects and a Christian government. Mehe- 
met Ali, the reader may not know, like Bernadotte of 
Sweden, rose from the rank of a common soldier. His 
sitting so long firmly on a throne of his own making; 
has caused him to be more tolerated, perhaps, than any 
thing else. Men who raise themselves by the force of 
their own exertions, command a sort of respect. A 
recent traveller says of the Pasha, comparing his cruelties 
(which comparison is rather too severe) with those of 
the wanton Djezzar of Acre: “ The extermination of 
the Mamelukes, the former lords of Egypt, as regards the 
number killed, is perhaps nothing in comparison with the 
thousands whose blood cries out from the earth against 
him; but the manner in which it was effected brands 
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the Pasha as the prince of traitors and murderers.” * 
It is said that the name of Ibrahim, his son, is & word 
of fear throughout Syria The invasions of that 
country have certainly given good cause for this alarm. 
But, with all their faults, we believe that no Eastern 
rulers have endeavoured to do so much for the {ands 
they govern, in the shape of improvement, as Mehemet 
Ali and his warlike son. Ibrahim Pasha, it is to be 
hoped, has been greatly benefited by his recent visit to 
England. 

Never was political sagacity displayed to a more pleas- 
ing extent than when, during the last war in Syria (the 
chief subject of Colonel Napier's “ Reminiscences”), 
Mehemet Ali and his illustrious son granted England 
her usual privileges in Egypt, in the way of letters, 
passengers, and traffic, at-a time when England was 
assisting in wresting Syria from the-V.icerdy, “ and trans- 
ferring it to the sceptre of the- Sultan.” An excellent 
London Journal ‡ has alluded to this in a very concise 
sketch of the career of Ibrahim Pashz, and says truly 
that the act was “ wise as well ‘as magnanimous.” ~—To 
return to Lady Hester. 

After various adventures in Egypt, the most interest- 
ing of which is Lady Hester Stanhope’s purchasing, for 
an extravagant sum, a magnificent Turkish dress, her 
sabre £20, her saddle £35, waistcoat and pelisse £50," 
&c., and making some stay at Damietta, ¢ a large town 
on an elbow of the Nile,” the travellers leave Egypt for 
Syria. The voyage lasted five days; and at length they 
Stephens, Rea of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, &c. By J. L. 


*} Both father and son—alas for human ambition !~—have died since 


this was written. The present ruler, Abbas P ] 
+ “ Illustrated London News,” June 1846. Eas 
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found themselves anchored close. to the port of Jaffa, the 
ancient Joppa, so celebrated in holy writ. Lady Hester 
now fairly in the Holy Land, the departure for Jerusalem 
vas next projected. The Mameluke travelling dress of 
the travelling “ Queen ” is described by Dr M as 
very becoming. He says :— 


“ She was generally mistaken for some young boy with his 
mustachios not yet grown ; and this assumption of the male 
dress was a subject of severe criticism among the English 
who came to the Levant. Strangers, however, would fre- 
quently pass her without any notice at all—a strong proof that 
she felt no awkwardness in wearing a dress which would 
otherwise have attracted general attention. The fairness of 
her complexion was sometimes mistaken for the effect of 
paint.” * 


The district in which Jaffa is situated comprehends 
three other towns of importance to the traveller in 
Syria—Ramlah, Lydd, and Gaza. These towns are 
described by Irby and Mangles; Ramlah and Lydd 
(or Loudd) as the ancient Arimathea and Lydda, and 
Gaza as “the frontier town of the land of Canaan.” 
Ramlah is in the favourite road to.Jerusalem. The 
reader is of course aware that the whole of the ancient 
land of Canaan is.termed Palestine—situated in the 
south-ivest of Syria; and that it comprised the countries 
of Judea, Samaria, and Galilee. ,These are generally 
understood to define the “ Holy Land;” but the word 
“Syria” is now frequently mentioned as including 
Syria Proper, Palestina, and Phcenicia (of which the 
present chief remnant is Saide or Sidon, the port of 
Damascus). Dr M gives a pleasant description of 
Jaffa, Ramlah, the trip to Jerusalem, &c. But we have 
only space to give a curious passage, exhibiting, in no 


* Travels, vol. i. p. 193. 
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small degree, the state of Lady Hester's mind, and the 
eccentricity of her character :— 

¢ At some period of her life, when such an event appeared 
very improbable, Lady Hester Stanhope had been told by 
Brothers, the fortune-teller, that she was to make the pil- 
grimage of Jerusalem, to pass seven years in the Desert, to 
become the queen of the Jews, and to lead forth a chosen 
people. She now saw the first part of the ର verified ; 
and she often openly but laughingly avowed that she had so 
much faith in the prediction as to expect to see its final 
accomplishment.” * 

The travellers enter Jerusalem—lately so brilliantly 
described in *“ Tancred ”—by the gate of Bethlehem. 

After their visiting Acre, “ the Accho of the Old 
Testament,” and making an excursion to Nazareth and 
other interesting spots, and meeting Sheikh Ibrahim 
(Burckhardt), the celebrated travellerf—we shall look 
for the party about Tyreand Sidon. The ancient city 
of Tyre, now a village, the once great commercial 
capital with which we associate Hiram the king, the 
Lebanon cedars, and Solomon's .temple—the cedars 
having been conveyed by sea to Joppa, and from thence 
“ removed by land to Jerusalem ;” this former scene of 
regal splendour comes in view. The distant view of 
Tyre is well described by Dr M: 


He says :— 


“ Tts peculiar situation on a tongue of land, with the ruins 
of some towers, which, afar off, have still & picturesque 
appearance, has much to interest the traveller, exclusive of 
the sacred and pagan recollections which its name excites. 
In a climate almost always pure, a tree or a bush geen 


¥* Travels, pp. 207-8. 

4 In 1811, Burckhardt, under the above name, disguised as a poor. 
Arab, discovered the city of Petra, the Edom of the prophecies, 
This excavated city is cited by most travellers asa remarkable fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies. It was visited by Irby and Mangles in 


1818; and they conclude their “ Travels” by a descripti fP 
and the Dead Sen . Si 
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through the ‘haze of noonday, along a coast in some places 
presenting nothing but an even strand, becomes an object of 
attention. Much more beautiful was the sight of the town 
which now burst upon us, and of the plain which, bounded 
by hills at first retreating, and again at a distance of several 
miles bending towards the seashore, showed on its varied 
surface the ripened corn, the maize, the water-melon fields, 
and other grains, and fruits which the inhabitant of the 
western world never sees growing.” * 


In the “Travels” of Irby and Mangles, a pleasing, 
plain, well-written book, valuable for Scriptural refer- 
ence, and mentioned with approbation by Dr Keith in 
his celebrated work on the Prophecies, we are informed 
that “the prophecies of the fall of Tyre in Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, seem to be fulfilled in the 
present appearance of Tsour (Tyre), there being no 
vestige remaining but mere rubbish of the ancient city 
(so called from Tiras, the son of Japheth).” (On the 
journey to Sayda (the ancient Sidon), Lady Hester 
Stanhope and her party pass through a beautiful piece 
of country, which draws from Dr M: a small but 
pleasant description of the scenery of Palestine: “ Pales- 
tine presents all the different varieties of plain and 
mountain, hill and- valley, river and lake; and has 
likewise an exceedingly fine climate. The luxuriance 
of vegetation is not to be described. Fruits of all sorts, 
from the banana down to the blackberry, are abundant. 
The banks of the rivers are clothed naturally with 
oleander, myrtle, arbutus, and other flowering shrubs.” + 

Sayda, like Tyre, possesses but few remnants of its 
ancient magnificence. Keeping Mount Lebanon in 
sight, the travellers gradually approach Lady Hester's 
¢“ own land,” the ‘Driize country. “This territory lies 
chiefly on Mount Lebanon, and is comprehended between 
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33° 20’ and 30° 10’ north latitude, including a breadth 
of not more than twenty-five or thirty miles.” The 
Drize villages lie chiefly to the “ south and south-west 
of Damascus.” 

Lady Hester visited, on her way hither, the village of 
Dhoon (Jin), afterwards for many years her residence, 
¢ wliere she also died.” At this period (1812), Lady 
Stanhope paid her first visit to the celebrated Emir 
Beshyr, at Bledyn, in Mount Lebanon. Different 
opinions have been entertained by nearly every writer 
as to the merits of this Drize chief. Considerable 
talents, combined with great hypocrisy, appear to form 
tbe secret of the success of one who governed a people 
whose religion has ever been a mystery. Before pro- 
ceeding to the second.volume of the “ Travels of Lady 
Hester Stanhope ”—and it is not our intention to pro- 
ceed any further—Dr M. gives some interesting in- 


formation regarding tobacco in Syria, the most famous 
country for it of all Turkey :— 


“ Tobacco, when exported to Egypt, is always carried in 
open boats, for fear of heating. May not this be one of the 
reasons why the tobacco brought to England resembles so 
little the same plant when smoked in Syria? Tobacco must 


be gathered in the decline of the moon, say the Syrian 
planters.” * 


Lady Hester Stanhope, the “beardless youth,” has 
entered Damascus ; and with her entry the first volume 
ends. 

Could Buonaparte behold our Eastern Empire now, 
what would he think of his speech, forty-eight years 
ago, uttered before the walls of St Jean d’Acre? “The 
fate of the East depends upon yonder petty town. Its 
conquest will insure the main object of my expedition, 

* Travels, p. 330. 
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and Damascus will be the first fruit of it.” * So said 
Napoleon to Murat. Strange turn of fortune, that such 
boundless and hitherto successful ambition, should have 
eventually been compelled to content itself with the 
little island of St Helena! A fortunate thing it is for 
millions of human beings, that Napoleon never reached 
India—the country he had set his whole heart upon— 
from which he resolved to change the face of the world. 

Hoy beautifully expressive of the workings and end - 
ings of this great military genius, are those admirable 
lines in which Byron .sings Napoleon’s Farewell to the 
¢ Land of his glory ”—his beloved France! 

& 1 have warr’d with a world which vanquish*d roe only 
When the meteor of conquest allured me too far; 
I have coped with the nations which dread me thus lonely, 
The last single captive to millions in war.” 

Damascus is a pleasant city, and is dwelt upon at 
considerable length by Dr M: ; and is also graphically 
described by that clever child of melancholy, Maria 
Theresa Asmar, in the ¢“ Memoirs of a Babylonian 
Princess.” 

Irby and Mangles state, that “ the Turkish name for 
Damascus is Shum, or Shem ; and the friars of the con- 
vent think it was originally founded by Shem, the son 
of Noah.” Demeshk, °“ the word from which we de- 
rive Damascus,” and the signification of which is 
unknown to Dr M , we think can easily be accounted 
for. We talk of the *“ plain of Damascus.” Did it 
never occur to Dr M—— that there was an Arabic word, 
damasir, signifying Jevel ground ?—Of this the Turkish 
word, if such it be, is doubtless a corruption. The 
triumph of Lady Hester Stanhope in this very ancient 
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and important city, among a people celebrated for their 
fanaticism, is remarkably striking. It must have been 
chiefly brought about here, as in every place she visited, 
by her aristocratical bearing, and the strange fact of an 
English lady’s having adopted an Eastern male costume 
of a peculiar magnificence, also by the calm resignation 
to whatever might befall her which continually lurked 
about her countenance. “ On no occasion was she in- 
sulted ; and although a crowd constantly assembled at 
her door at the time she was expected to appear, and 
awaited her return home, she was always received by 
an applauding buzz of the populace; and the women, 
more especially, would call out, * Long life to her ! may 
she live to return to her. country!’ with many other 
exclamations in use among them.” * In this manner did 
the good Damascenes treat Lady Hester. Let us now 
pass on to the “ Queen of Tadmor,” ¢“ who sought the 
remains of Zenobia’s: greatness,” at Palmyra. After 
nearly six very long chapters, in which we have some 
interesting information concerning the Bedouin Arabs— 
but which, generally speaking, are nearly as dry as the 
Desert they inhabit—we are highly refreshed by Dr 
M——’s excellent description of Lady Hester Stanhope’s 
entry into Palmyra :— 


_ “ The inhabitants had resolved on welcoming Lady Hester 
in the best manner they could, and had gone out in a body 
to meet her. There might be altogether fifty men, on foot, 
who, naked down to the waist, without shoes or stockings, 
and covered with a sort of antique petticoat, ran by the side 
of ‘as many horsemen, galloping in all directions, with rude 
kettle-drums beating and colours flying. The tanned skins 
of the men on. foot formed a curious contrast with the cour 
shells, or blackamoor’s teeth, studded on the two belts which 
crossed their shoulders, and to which were suspended their 
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powder-flasks and cartouch-boxes. These Palmyrenes carry 
matchlocks slung across their backs, and are very skilful in 
the use of them. They are huntsmen by profession, and 
they are often engaged in petty warfare with the Bedouins, 
for the protection of their caravans. For the amusement of 
Lady Hester and Mr B——, they displayed before them a mock 
attack and defence of a caravan. Each party, anxious to 
distinguish itself in the eyes of an English lady, fought with 
a pretended fury that once or twice might almost have been 
thought real. The men on foot exhibited on the person of 2 
horseman the mode of stripping for plunder, and no valet- 
de-chambre could undress his master more expeditiously. 

“ On entering the Valley of the Tombs, Lady Hester's 
attention was absorbed in viewing the wonders around her, 
and the combatants desisted. But another sight, prepared 
hy the Palmyrenes, here awaited her. In order to increase 
the effect which ruins cause on those who enter them for the 
first time, the guides led us up through the long colonnade, 
which extends four thousand teet in length from north-west to 
south-east, in a line with the gate of the temple. . This colon- 
nade is terminated by a triumphal arch. The shaft of each 
pillar to the right and left, at about the height of six feet 
from the ground, has a projecting pedestal, called in archi- 
tecture a console, under several of which is a Greelt or Pal- 
myrene inscription ; and upon each there once stood a statue, 
of which at present no vestige remains excepting the marks 
of the cramp-iron for the feet. What was our surprise to 
see, as we rode up the avenue, and just as the triumphal arch 
came in sight, that several beautiful girls (selected, as we 
afterwards learned, from the age of twelve to sixteen) had 
been placed on these very pedestals, in the most graceful 
postures, and with garlands in their hands; their elegant 
shapes being but slightly concealed by a single loose robe, 
girded at the waist with 2 zone, and a white crape veil cover- 
ing their lieads. / On each side of tlie arch other girls, no 
Jess lovely, stood’by threes, whilst a row of six was ranged 
across the gate of the arch, with thyrsi in their hands. 
Whilst Lady Hester advanced, these living statues reinained 
immovable on their pedestals; but when she had passed they 
leaped on the ground, and joined in a dance by her side. On 
reaching the triumphal arch, the whole in groups, together 
with men and girls intermixed, danced around her. Ilere some 
hearded elders chanted verses in her praisc, and all the spec- 
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tators joined in chorus. The sight was truly interesting, 
and I have seldoin seen one that moved. my feelings more. 
Lady Hester herself seemed to partake of the emotions to 
which her presence in-this remote spot had given rise. Nor 
was the wonder of the Palmyrenes less than our orn. They 
beheld with amazement 2 woman who had ventured thou- 
sands of miles from her own country, and had now crossed 
a waste where hunger and thirst were only a part of the evils 
to be dreaded.” * 

The procession advanced to the gate of the Temple, 
and at length Lady. Hester reached the cottage ¢ which 
had been prepared for her.” Despite of this descrip- 
tion being conducted on what is called the “* spinning- 
out principle,” it is, we think, the most interesting 
passage in the three volumes ; and hence our reason for 
presenting such a long extract to our readers. Jn a 
Jetter to the Marquis of Sligo, who had accompanied 
Lady Hester during part of her European travels, the 
heroine writes: ¢“ 1 must tell you that the. difficulty of 
this enterprise was, that the king of the Desert was at 
war with some very powerful Arabs; and it was from 
them we were in dread of being surprised, particularly 
as it was known that they had said that they could sell 
me for 25,000 piasters,} or 300 purses, and which they 
certainly thought they could get for my ransom at home. 
This was the most alarming part of the business.” 
Lady Hester Stanhope settled in Syria in the year 1813, 
in an old monastic house, two miles from Sidon, situated 
at the foot of Mount Lebanon. Finding this habitation 
too small for her large establishment, she afterwards 
repaired to the residence at Joon. The “ Travels,” we 
are informed by Dr M „ emhrace a period reaching 
from the thirty-sixth to the forty-third year of Lady 

* Travels, pp. 196-8. 
t Nearly £250—1000 piasters being about £10 English. 
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Hester's life; * or, from the commencement of 1810, till 
January 1817. The most pleasing characteristic about 
Dr M ’s books is a continual desire to uphold the 
character of his heroine: he brings her charity fully 
before the world; and makes full allowance for the 
eccentricities of a diseased mind. With this remark 
we shall bid the author, farewell ! 

The “ Memoirs of a Babylonian Princess!” What a 
high-sounding title! From whence does'it-come? Is. 
Babylon once more ¢“ the glory of kingdoms, the beauty 
of the Chaldees’ excellency?” Has she risen from: a 
long sleep to embrace her former glory ?—do treasures 
of gold and silver, and voices of gladness and the sweet- 
est melody, abound once more in the “lady of king- 
doms?” Babylon has fallen! As Jeremiah and other 
prophets foretold, the once mighty capital of Chaldea 
has long been “heaps without an inhabitant.” And 
Nineveh, the ancient capital of Assyria, with its walls 
and towers: of amazing magnitude, its palaces of plea- 
sure and magnificence—where is her glory now? < Our 
present business, however, is simply to glance at the 
contents of the book. Among the ruins of Nineveh 
our “ Babylonian Princess” was born. Her parents 
belonged to Bagdad, on the Tigris, a celebrated city of 
Chbaldea ; but the plague of 1804 compelled the family 
to remove to the country near’ Mosul, opposite to which 
is the supposed site of ancient Nineveh, Mosul is also 
situated on the Tigris, and is still an important town 
in the province of Mesopotamia, or Algezira as it is 
sometimes termed in maps. 

When the plague ceased, the Babylonian Princess re- 
turned to Bagdad with‘hber parents. The first volume 
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of her work is somewhat prosy; yet there is much 
good writing, and many a pleasant passage may be found 
in this wonderfully faultless composition. Her parents 
persecuted by a pasha for a steady adherence to the 
Christian faith, and misfortune having surrounded her 
noble family, the Princess seeks consolation in travel. 
Leaving her adventures in the Desert, we shall proceed 
at once to where she designs a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. Her father was now dead ; and she styles her- 
self, while meditating on her loss, “ a wretched outcast 
on the wide world.” :A caravan at length is about to 
start for Damascus from Bagdad. The time occupied 
in travelling was a little more than forty days; and on 
approaching the former city, the fifth day after their 
departure from Tadmor, the writer gives the following 
landscape: “The domes and minarets of Damascus 
were pointed out to us in the far distance, their glitter- 
ing tops standing in bold relief against the buge tower- 
ing masses of the Anti-Libanus range of mountains, on 
whose rugged sides the rising sun bad just thrown a 
mantle of the deepest .rosetint—a colour so charming 
that one who has not beheld it rise in a mountainous 
country cannot conceive half its beauty.” * 

With excellent descriptions of the baths at Damascus, 
the ladies, dinners, &c., the first yolume ends. 

We have only room for the following : “ The inha- 
bitants of Damascus are celebrated for their love of luxu- 
rious ‘ease, as well as for their good countenances and 
graceful costume. Some of them too, it would seem, 
are as much distinguished for their cunning as for their 
probity, if we may give credit to the proverb, ¢ Shami 
shumi’—* The Damascenes are cunning.’ + 

* Memoirs, vol. i. p. 272. +4 Zbid., p. 307. 
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The second volume commences with the departure 
of the Princess from Damascus with a travelling com- 
panion—a Christian bishop from the regions of Tar- 
tary, who had accompanied the caravan from Bagdad, 
and who was also bent on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land ; and at length they reach Baalbec, after a plea- 
sant journey through a romantic country, “ flanked on 
the east by the Anti-Libanus, and on the yest, towards 
the sea, by the lofty Lebanon.” ‘Baalbec, famous for its 
beautiful ruins, unnoticed by the Princess, possesses the 
remains of the “ Temple of the Sun,” built by Antoni- 
nus Pius. 

The ruins of Baalbec are preferred by Irby and 
Mangles to those of. Palmyra. These travellers state, 
that they suspect it is the difficulty of getting to Tad- 
mor, and the fact that few travellers have been there, 
that has given rise to the great renown of the Palmyra 
ruins. “ The Kasmia has its source to the north of 
Baalbec, and, running through the plain, discharges it- 
self into the sea a littie to the north of Tyre. How 
deplorable that so luxuriant a spot, with so fine a soil, 
should lie waste and desolate! and what ideas of for- 
mer wealth and magnificence do the splendid ruins of 
Baalbec call to the mind!” —(Jrby and Mangles.) After 
visiting Beyrout, Jaffa, and Ramlah, the party arrive at 
Jerusalem. The Princess gives a passage concerning a 
festival which took place there, and which, if we could 
forget the blind ‘superstition that must have mingled in 
the scene, could not fail to interest usi— 

“ The festival, which took place on Easter Sunday, I shall 
never forget as long as I livee What more noble sight to a 


sincere Christian, than to see the pious multitude filling every 
corner of the vast building which contains the tomb of our 
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Blessed Lord! pilgrims from the east, from the west, from 
the north, and from the south, from Egypt, Chaldea, Greece, 
Armenia, Persia, India, and even China ; whose pious fervour 
and Christian zeal had brought them hundreds and thousands 
of leagues, through the lonely wilderness and the parching 
desert,” * &c. 

After a pilgrimage to the Jordan, attended by ten 
thousand souls, and headed by the Governor of Jeru- 
salem, and a visit to Jericho—Rihhah, a village said 
to be erected on its ruins—the Princess returns to Jeru- 
salem, and receives a very pleasant letter from the Emir 
Beschor, the Prince of Lebanon. 

She admires him for being ¢“ one of the strongholds 
of Christianity in the East ;” and so we shall pass on to 
the Emirs palace ‘at Beteddin, to which the Princess 
resorts to pay a long visit. This brings her into the re- 
gion of Lady Hester Stanhope. 

Years of residence at Mount Lebanon had made Lady 
Hester a “ Drise lady.” The daughter of Babylon pays 
her a visit. The niece of William Pitt is found smok- 
ing a pipe; and commences at once to address the Prin- 
cess in Arabic. “ You,” said she, “ are from the land 
of the wise. It was in Chaldea that science first dawned; 
it was there that astronomy, astrology, and magic, at- 
tained-their highest perfection.” 

Lady Hester instructs the Princess in astrology, and 
informs her that her star is Nejmal ef Atared—** Mer. 
cury.” The Princess announces her intention of yisit- 
ing Europe. This gives rise to a violent declamation 
from Lady Hester against such a theatre of low cunning 
and intrigue, self-seeking and hypocrisy, degeneracy 
and corruption. Weare afraid the author of “ Tangred” 
must have been influenced by the Stanhopian mania 


¥ Memoirs, vol. ii. Pp. 67. 
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when ‘he so lately caused his hero to call us “ Flat-nosed 
Franks,” who had “ mistaken comfort for civilisation.” 

But the Princess is resolved to visit Europe. The 
glory of the East has departed, and “ grandeur must be 
found in the regions of the West.” The regeneration of 
Syria has yet to come. Every thing is in readiness for 
the journey. The Princess takes leave of her generous 
friend, the Emir; and, in September 1832, bids adieu 
to the East. She arrives at Leghorn, where sickness 
and misfortunes alike surround her. In 1837, she 
quitted Rome, and arrived in Paris in the same year. 
During her stay in the French capital—from 18837 till 
1841—she hears of the downfall of the Prince of 
Lebanon. At length she takes it into her head to visit 
the modern Babylon, where the Princess had remained 
three years, at the conclusion of her “ sad, eventful his- 
tory.” <“ Alas! for the artificial accomplishments which 
adorn the society of the West!” * 

The most striking feature among books of the above 
description, is the good English in which they are writ- 
ten. Education, through the exertions of the Syrian 
missionaries, and those who take an interest in a once 
highly favoured land, must, if any thing will, produce 
the moral regeneration of Syria. That its inhabitants 
are “apt,” we have a remarkable example in a work 
entitled, “ A Voice from Lebanon,” not long since 
published in London, which contains the “ Life and 
Travels of Assaud Y. Ryat,” a Syrian boy, who throve 
in trade, rose to opulence, and eventually visited Lon- 
don. We are sorry that this work is not before us, or 
we should have’ laid a specimen of its contents before 
the reader. The mind of the Oriental, whether Syrian 

¥ Afemoirs, vol. ii. p. 306. 
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or Indian, must possess a healthy and cheerful tone 
before it can see the advantages of English civilisation ; 
and to this effect we cannot be too strenuous in the 
diffusion of knowledge and the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. | 

Tripoli is generally considered the neatest town in 
‘Syria. Aleppo, as the reader knows, is the metropolis— 
one of the largest cities in the Turkish empire. There 
are several European factories here; and we believe 
Aleppo boasts a fair trade. Lat. 83° 5’ N., Long. 86° 
36° E. A notice of the latitude of a few prominent 
places may not be uninteresting to the scientific reader, 
should he be bent on a new trigonometrical survey of 
the Dead Sea, or some other interesting portion of 
Syria! The following results have been published by 
the “ Royal Geographical Society of London : ”~— 


Convent on Mount Sinai, . . 28° 333° N. 
Petra, . . # `, 30° 19” 
Jerusalem, . 31° 453“ 
Jaffa, . . . 32° 44 * 


From the success of the “ Expedition to the Euphra- 
tes,” under Colonel Chesney, some years ago, materials 
for a correct map of Northern Syria were said to be col- 
lected. But even now, it would appear, much remains 
to be done. Portions of Syria still exist comparatively 
unknown ; and this must in a great measure hinder 
the commercial and intellectual progress of the country. 

In the Atheneum, we are informed that an interest- 
ing and valuable paper, by Captain Newbold, was read 


ge addition to these we havo” Akba Fort, 29° 32’; Hebron, 


co AM’; Jeraish, 32° 163°. “From gome rough’ observations 
8raish was found to be 2000 feet, and Jerusalem S600 feet, above 
the level of the Mediterranean.” —Journal of the R. G. S, L., 1837. 
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before the Asiatic Society of London. The subject of 
the paper is, “ ‘The mountainous country between the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon and the River Jordan,” a part 
of Palestine hitherto but little known. “ Captain 
Newbold proceeded, in 1845, from Tyre to Banias, and 
returned from Hasbeia and the Castle of Shukif to Sidon. 
He thus traversed the country in two directions.” “ The 
country is divided into the districts of Esh Shukif and 
Beshareh. It comprehends an area of 468 square miles, 
being about 26 miles from N. to S., and 18 E. to W. 
The sbore district is the celebrated Phoenician plain.” 
The crater of an extinct volcano was likewise observed ; 
and the nature of the soil of the country may be ima- 
gined from the following : “ Wheat fields are nume- 
rous, and the vine flourishes in the volcanic soil. Cot- 
ton also grows; but the staple productions are wheat; 
millet, beans, tobacco, and lentils.” The population of 
this new territory is said to amount to 15,000 . . 
“about 80 to the square mile; and is composed of 
Greeks, Drises, and Arabs.” During his excursion, 
Captain Newbold saw a beautiful marble Torso of 
Minerva, recently found among the ruins of Tyre. But 
we must now conclude. And we shall do this with the 
hope, that the admirable scientific societies of London 
and elsewhere will continue their praiseworthy exertions 
in behalf of Syria and Palestine; that the dawn of lite- 
rature and ‘science will erelong extend to a land which 
was once the glory of the world ; that war has for ever 
fled from Syria, and St Jean d’Acre be content with 
the renown it has gained in the wars of Palestine, from 
St Louis the Crusader to the days of the defeat of 
Napoleon, and the successes of Sir Sidney Smith, 
Stopford, and Napier; that peace may ever reign in 
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Syria; and Lebanon, with its head of eternal snow,* 
soon smile again over a land consecrated by so many 
memorials of events-of imperishable renown. 

* Lebanon, in the Syriac language, signifies white, which the 


mountain is, in summer and winter; in the former by the colour of 
the rock, in the latter by reason of the snow.—IJrby and Mangles.. 
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Som sixty-three years have elapsed since Dr Johnson, 
during his memorable tour to the Hebrides, remarked 
at Lord Hailes’, that “ it is wonderful how ignorant 
many officers of the army are, considering how much 
leisure they have for study and the acquisition of 
knowledge.” ‘The liberal Boswell hoped the moralist 
was mistaken. But the Rambler, although doubtless 
prejudiced against the possibility of literature or general 
knowledge flourishing among the, Sons of Mars, was 
not entirely in the wrong. He was, if we. may so ex- 
press it, unfairly right. For it is decidedly unfair, in 
general ‘society, to judge officers of the army by the 
same code as men of other professions, or of no profes- 
sion at all, as regards ordinary literature and general 
knowledge. 

Military education is entirely unique; and influential 


* These “ Historical and Statistical Sketches” are evidently the 
production of a poetical spirit. The author we can imagine to be 
one who denounces the age as unpoetical, who seeks to be useful in 
prose, having failed to take Parnassus by storm. If such be the 
case, the “ Officer” has done wisely; and it is with some satisfaction 
that we introduce his “ Sketches” of an important colony to the 
renders of this Review.—See Introduction, 
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journals and voices have long been, and are still, de- 
nouncing the various systems pursued among the British 
as poor and insufficient. We will let them speak and 
write on, to make military education better if they can. 

This should form the basis of the civil argument. To 
go beyond it is uncharitable ; for, as to the inclination 
to study, and the state of general knowledge among the 
officers of the army, we would ask, How many are there 
of those not in the military profession in England who, 
when they have finished their education at school or 
college, or fitted themselves for the calling they are to 
pursue in life, are inclined to indulge much in literature 

as an amusement, or gratify the noble ambition of be- 
coming wise and sensible through the continued acaui- 
gition of knowledge? Very, very few !—comparatively 
speaking. | 

When a military officer enters society, too much is 
often expected from him. He must be the perfection 
of a man, or he is nothing. In society he becomes the 
darling of thé ladies, and the butt of the learned—for 
ignorance is totally incompatible with the dignity of 
gcarlet and ‘gold. 

The military officer, the young one especially, is as 
much a marked man amid the worldly throng as he is 
among the enemy in the field of battle; and so his re- 
putation for knowledge and all the superior powers of 
pleasing must suffer accordingly. 

This is a natural evil. And it is one which, among 
military officers, must always be submitted to. 

When a volume is published “by an officer in the 
army,” worldly social critics become not so difficult to 
please. They probably say, on glancing at the title 
page, “ Yes! I dare say a good thing; written by 
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some light-headed, light-hearted, good-humoured, hai- 
rum-scairum sort of a fellow!” The unfairness and 
folly of such judgment require not the slightest com- 
ment. And even after the perusal of the work an 
officious and unwished-for indulgence is often given by 
the critic—simply because the author happens to be & 
military man. This is unfair to the dignity of the 
service, to the defenders of an empire which, notwith- 
standing the impolitic speeches of some men of the 
present day, can never uphold its glory simply by loaves 
and fishes, and letting the men of war and the fortifi- 
cations look out for themselves. 

A writer in the Quarterly Reviéw* is much too severe 
when he remarks: “ It is no libel upon our young 
officers to say, that if they do not form the worst in- 
formed and most dissipated section of the class of society 
to which they belong, a very high degree of credit is 
due to them. For at the most critical period in the 
life of man they are not only cut off from all ordinary 
means of self-improvement, but they lie open to every 
conceivable inducement to sensual indulgence and folly.” 
If a portion of this general censure be applicable to the 
Queen’s army, we have yet to test thé truth-of it with 
our own eyes and experience. Xn our casual inter- 
course with “ Queen’s officers” in India, we have been 
unable to observe any general inferiority relatively to 
others of ‘the class of society to which they belong.. The. 
conversation may not be on literature and the fine arts. 
Too much of that would be as unbearable and out of 
place as too much of what is vulgarly .called “ shop” at 
a mess-table. The disinclination of the officer to talk 

* After an excellent dissertation on the subject of Military Edu- 
cation (1848). 
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on such subjects “ at mess,” accompanies him into gene- 
ral society. So we think it but fair that the Queen’s 
officer, or Company's officer, or any military officer 
whatever, should be conducted to the critic's own study, 
there to let‘Aim form a just standard of the man. In 
judging the extent of knowledge and literary inclination 
among military officers, it should ever be kept in mind 
that they are equal to others in at least this:respect, ViZ., 
the average in numbers of those who have .the will or 
the pleasant inclination to study ; and on the degree 
of this inclination the superiority of any man in any 
class of society in a great measure depends. In India, 
at least, regiments of both services are furnished sith 
book clubs,* to which young officers may pay a sub- 
scription on- entrance. In a well-managed book club 
there is a splendid field for the acquisition ‘of know- 
ledge. The great fault among book clubs, or regimental 
libraries, in general; is the redundancy of flimsy and 
badly-selected romance, and the want of sufficient stan- 
dard works of reference. Should the military officer 
seek to become author, he must turn for the works-that 
never die to his ‘own library, or he must borrow them 
from his friends.. This is often the case. But it can 
generally be avoided by some literary tact or display of 
good taste evinced by the secretary. 

We dare say our readers, and the “ Officer in the 
Queen's army,” will agree with us in some of the few 
and imperfect remarks we have now made; notwith- 
standing they have taken up the greater portion of the 
space we intended for the notice of his “ Historical and 
Statistical Sketches of Aden.” There ig a decided poeti- 

* In some cases where there is a band there is no book club; 


but many regiments have both these luxuries t: ia 
hours in the East. pe 
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cal strain about the little work, the production of one 
who, according to the Preface, “ laboured under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty, amid the turmoil and ‘bustle 
of a camp, subject to repeated but often unavoidable in- 
terruptions.” We shall entertain our readers with a 
portion of the “ Introduction” (nearly the whole)—the 
appearance of Aden from the sea :— 


“ The dark and towering rocks were becoming gradually 
more distinct, though no human habitation, nor any thing 
possessing the least claim to animal existence, could as yet be 
distinguished. Towards evening, however, the promontory 
of Aden, with its spiral and ashy-looking rocks, rising in 
curious and fantastic shapes one above the other, frowned 
on us as we approached. Verily, a fitter region for the re- 
sidence of his infernal inajesty, or for Cain (who is said to 
have ended his days there), could hardly haye been selected. 

“ No appearance of vegetation could we see, unless indeed 
a solitary tree of stunted growth, that, leaning forward, peered 
at us from the rocky fissures above. Kites stood perched upon 
the desolate rocks, like birds of ill omen expecting prey ; and 
voracious sharks darted along the surface of the waters, pur- 
suing their finny victims. Presently the tall masts of the 
ships in harbour, with here and there a huge steamer, were 
to be descried; and the reat-looking houses of: the political 
agent and of the military at Steamer Point became visible. 
We anchored shortly afterwards in the bay, and the setting 
sun, which had assumed a crimson hue, bestowed a parting 
kiss on the brow of Aden’s rocky cape.” 


In citing ‘this passage we think we have given the 
best, in point of composition, in the whole work. In 
it we find some power of description; but there is too 
much of a poet's frenzy about it, and the whole would 
read better as a series of hexameters. Then we should 
have something like— 


+ Wheresoever I look’d, there was light and glory around me; 
Brightest it seem’d in the Zast,* where the fair town of Aden 


glitter’d.” + 
* Eastern hemisphere. 4 Altered from Southey. 
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The peninsula of Aten, “ or Arabize Emporium, as 
it was termed by the Romans,” says our author, “¢ is 
bounded on the north by Arabia Felix, whilst its re- 
maining sides, viz., south, east, and west, are washed by 
the Sea of Babel-Mandeb—which signifies the ¢ Gate of 
Tears.’ ” . This last mournful boundary causes us to start 
from the commencement of the work (to which we 
refer the reader for much valuable local, historical,* and 
statistical information), to the royal officer's most grace- 
ful and most poetical conclusion, which all proceeding 
to Aden by the overland route, but particularly young 

‘ officers of the army who are to be stationed there whether 
they will or not, should bear strictly in mind. Of Aden, 
says the officer in the Queen’s army : ¢ Ye disciples of 
Epicurus, go not there! gaiety, beauty, luxury, and. 

- revelry, never hope to find. Avoid it, ye sons of genius! 
—the soaring eagle cannot love the confinement of a 
cage. In vain be imaginative in such a place; the 
flowers of your fancy would soon, alas! ¢ waste their 
sweetness in the desert air’ of Aden.” + ; 

Aden is a colony speedily increasing in importance. 
But that importance may not have been, had “ Tancred” 
been governor of Arabia Felix. Stern reality and use- 
ful progress assume their empire now. 

Romance has fled before the power of those wonder- 
ful machines which walk the water “ like a giant re- 
Joicing in his-course.” } 

* In the second chapter will be found a very good description of 
the advance of Syed Ishmael, in August 1846, when the enemy 
were repelled by the vigorous measures of the Force under Colonel 
Milner, H. M. 94th Regiment, commanding Aden, “‘ an officer of. 
great merit.” The strength of the Aden force is about 2,300, includ- 
ng & regiment 4 Eoropcnns nd about two i of Artillery. 

. $12. greatest ength of Aden is Kbout five and a half 


, miles; its breath varying from two to three miles and upwards.” 
.‡ Canning’s Speeches at Tiiverpool. 
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Some of the early Portuguese accounts of this colony, 
whieh we once glanced at, are extremely interesting and 
romantic. The following description of the “ city and 
kingdom of Aden,” given by the celebrated traveller 
Marco Polo, nearly 800 years ago, may not be uninte- 
resting to some of our readers :— 


“ This country is subject to a lord, called Sultan. The 
people are all Saracens, adoring Mahommed, and wishing the 
greatest mischief to Christians. There are many cities and 
castles ; for Aden is the port to which the Indian ships bring 
all their- merchandise. It is then placed on board other 
small vessels, which ascend .a river about seven days, at the 
end of which it is disembarked, laden on camels, and con- 
veyed thirty days farther. It then comes to the river of 
Alexandria, and is conveyed down to that city. By this route 
alone its inhabitants receive their pepper, spices, and costly 
goods.* From Aden, too, ships sail for India with various 
goods, especially very fine-and valuable horses, which, as you 
know, are sold there for full a hundred marks of silver. The 
Sultan draws a great revenue from the duties on.these cargoes; 
and is thus one of the richest princes in the world. But, I 


* ¢“ The splendour and prosperity of Aden in this age is con- 
firmed partially by the Oriental writers, and more fully by Barbosa, 
Moore draws from it the image— 


* Blooming as Aden in its earliest hour.’ 


“ This wealth was derived, as here stated, from its being then the 
main channel by which the Indian commodities reached Kurope by 
way of Alexandrian. At that time, it appears, large vessels did 
not venture upon the intricate navigation of the Red Sea, and their 
cargoes were discharged at this city. After the passage of the Cape, 
and the improved navigation by which they were enabled to ascend, 
Aden sunk into & mere place of refreshment for seafaring persons. 
In. this view, and as subservient to steam navigation, the British 
Government - have recently purchased it, but find it difficult to 
maintain against the barbarous tribes of the interior. 

“ In all the early editions, including Pipino and Gryneus, the Red 
Sea is by a mistake called a river. The Arabic term bahr, water, 
is issued indiscriminately in this sense, and in that of sea or lake, 
This circumstance often causes confusion, and might easily mislead 
our traveller. In Ramusio it is properly called a gulf. He, or 
another modern editor, might easily have the information necessary 
to make this correction. The voyage is also stated at twenty days; 
a more suitable time.”—Note by Ed. C. R. 
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it injury to the Christians; for when 
en Baa attacked and took the I Acre, 
committing much devastation, he was assisted by this prince 
with 30,000 horses and 40,000 camels. This aid was given 
rather out of hatred to believers than good-will to that 
prince.” * 

Aden is said to be an extinguished volcano, the 
cantonment and town being situated in the centre of 
the principal crater. The importance of Aden, it is 
well known, partly consists in its utility as a coal 
and store dep6t, for the facility of steam communica- 
tion between Suez and Bombay. These two ports are 
not less than 3000 miles.from each other. Aden, at 
the mouth of the Red Sea, is about 1323 miles from 
Suez; it is therefore a most convenient position. The 
climate is, on the whole, healthy; water apparently 
scarce, and provisions dear. The Arabs, we believe, 
have entirely discontinued their attacks on the place; 
and, with an increasing trade, Aden seems destined to 
flourish. In 1840, the express from London to Calcutta 
came in forty-two days—then considered “ the shortest 
period on record.” † 

On the 13th of November, 1848, the express arrived 
in Calcutta from London in thirty-six and a half days! 
Truly, Steam, like Time, is working wonders. 


[Much valuable matter regarding the important 


* “The sultan here alluded to is supposed to be Saladin, the 
celebrated ruler of Egypt; for Cairo was in that age called Baby- 
lonia, having, after the fall of Bagdad, become the capital seat of 
Mahommedan power (Boni, p. 467). The French, Crusca, and the 
Paris Latin give no date; but Pipino, Gryneus, and Ramusio have 
1200, The true one was 1187; but they might be giving & round 
oo ee actcmpbing precision. "—Note by Ed. C. R. 

uoted irom & Calcutta Journal in the Magazine,” 
Ava J the “Saturday Magazine, 
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colony of Aden was collected by Lieutenant Scott, of 
the Madras Artillery, in 1847. The paper was inserted 
in the “ Madras Artillery Records” for that year. “ The 
Peninsula of Aden fell into our possession in 1839. 
This portion of the Arabian coast had become in- 
fested with pirates, and the Sultan of Lahedge, to whom 
it belonged, appeared little better than a common 
marauder. In March, 1837, a Madras native vessel, 
sailing under British colours, was wrecked near ‘Aden 
and plundered, and her cargo, which was a valuable 
one, disposed of for the benefit of the chiefs. This 
was the immediate cause of our coming in contact with 
the chiefs. The satisfaction we demanded was evaded, 
and we were then most anxious to obtain 2 coaling 
station near the mouth of the Red Sea for our steamers.” 

The Sultan of Lahedge having acted most deceitfully 
with us in a negotiation for the surrender of Aden, 
force ‘was resorted to, and the colony fell into our hands. 
Inclusive of civil and military, Aden contains “ 20,207. 
souls.”"—Scott.] 
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A NEW REVIEW OF AN OLD POEM: 
SOUTHEY’S “CURSE OF KEHAMA.” 


A CRITICAL SKETCH. 


& Tenui musam meditamur aveng.”” I" 
“& We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal. 


Sydney Smith, 


Ow a rainy day in India, we frequently employ our time 
in dipping into old Reviews, and there observing the 
admirable criticisms and condensed pages of instruction 
with which they are filled—the literary glories of a great 
age fast passing away. We become astonished at the 
boldness, the vigour, and apparent truth which adorn 
the articles of each mighty critic, and are apt to thinks 
like the fair Portia, how much more difficult it is to do, 
than to know what were good to do; and should we be 
inclined to moralize yet deeper, we may exclaim, “ Lite- 
rature, like the great theme, Auman life, isfull of negatives 
and prejudice.’ We do not give out this apparent piece 
of misanthropy (if we may so call it) from any feelings. 
of disappointment poisoning our own hearts ; we have 
no reason for such vain thoughts—we merely think of 
the many whose days have gone down in misery or dis- 
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appointed hope, whose intrinsi¢ worth has been shadowed 
over by accident, ignorance, or prejudice. To put against 
this, of course, we have the gratifying assurance that the 
talented and learned reviewers have given a literary 
taste to a vast number of idle readers; and, thereby, have 
formed ideas for many luxurious students of society : 
also have dragged young literary aspirants from obscu- 
rity, and put them fairly on the pathway to fame; with 
many other praiseworthy acts, all of which combined have 
made Reviews the great literary machinery of the nine- 
teenth century.* But no man ever profited by their 
interference less, or treated Reviews with more apparent 
contempt, than Robert Southey. Taking the obstinate 
lines of George, Wither for his motto, he would sing as 
:he did please, being born as’ free as any man in the 
world; a rather unworldly and foolish maxim to go 
upon, as if freedom of birth had ought to do with lite- 
rature and the public taste. Oun this plea, then—that of 
writing against .the public taste—we decidedly think 
Southey is greatly to blame; and we dare say he fre- 
quently repented of his error when he came to settle his 
accounts with the publisher: but that loss was Ais, not 
ours. Through that very want of self-interest, or 
apparent neglect of present fame, Southey has left one 
‘of the best Oriental poems, if not the best, in point of 
truth to Nature, character, and poetical effect suited to the 
subject, pathos, and clever handling of mystic materials, 
that has ever beén written either by the sons of England 
or France. Wie are well aware that this was not the 
opinion of the reviewers on the first appearance of the 


¥ According to Dr Blair, the first society of critics was formed 
276 B.c. Haydn says the word Review was invented by Defoe, who 
published one in February 1703. 
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poem; nor is it, we believe, at present, the general opinion . 
— therefore are we bound to give just and firm reasons for 
our seemingly bold ‘assertion. It was a hazardous 
adventure for an. Englishman to found a poem upon the 
Hindu Mythology—that dark and mystic world which 
even Voltaire and Sir William Jones, two men as ‘diffe- 
rent in their religious opinions as Rousseau and Hervey, 
declared to possess much of the sicblime and philosophical. 
After the review upon Thalaba in 1802, which was filled 
with reproof for the style in which it was written 
(although the Edinburgh reviewers confessed Southey’s 
talents and acquisitions far superior to those of his asso~ 
ciates), we are glad, for the sake of Kehama, that the 
poet did not change his ¢“ measure.” Southey felt that 
the rough, awful, and sublime subjects, in which 
strange combination he peculiarly delighted, would only 
be truly natural in the irregular stanza. The whole 
system of the Hindu Mythology is so mixed up with 
contradictions and absurdities—the pure §pirit of Nature 
in India is so different from the dark, dogged spirit of the 
natives—that the very irregularity of Kehama contributes 
to the excellence of the poem. Throughout, we think 
it so well done, that it seems to us as if the spirit of 
Southey had flowed like a stream—a kindred liquid 
through the mythological country. Yet is the poem, as 
we shall.presently show, by no means devoid of great 
moral example ; and it certainly boasts an admirable 
picture of filial affection. What we chiefly praise Kehama 
for, is its great truth to Nature. India must be seen to 
appreciate the beauties of Southey’s poem ; and its ex- 
cellencies must be tested by the standard of Nature. It 
is not a poem likely to interest those who care or 
know nothing about India ; it is not one filled with 
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laughing eyes, curly, sunny ringlets, exquisite necks, 
sweet odours, dazzling splendours, or beauteous forms ; 
but it is one possessing a great share of natural and 
affecting description, and powerful delineation, unaided 
by the slightest degree of voluptuous artifice. In one 
of his critical essays, Goldsmith says: “ We are'more 
affected by reading Shakespeare’s description of Dover 
Cliff, and Otway’s picture of the Old 'Hag, than we 
should be were we actually placed on the summit of the 
one, or met in reality with such a beldam as the other ; 
because in reading these descriptions we refer to our 020n 
experience, and perceive with surprise the justness of the 
imitations.’ On the principle, viz., that of judging by 
what we have read about India, and seen in India, do 
we praise Southey’s Kehama. Like every thing else, it 
must have its faults—what, in the language of Lear, 
that “ smells of mortality” has not? Our chief wish is 
to cast aside prejudice. Bishop Heber, writing from 
Barrackpoor in 1823, gives an amusing description of 
the opinions of the passengers on board of the ship in 
which he came to India, regarding Southey and the 
unfortunate Kehama, by writing which, Byron (without 
any reason) said the poet had. “ tied another canister to 
his tail.’ “By the way,” writes the admirable Heber, 
“ what a vast deal of foolish prejudice exists about 
Southey and his writings! Of the party cn board, some 
had ibeen taught to think kim a Jacobin, some an 
Ultra-Tory, some a Methodist, some an enemy to all 
religion, and some a madman. None had read a line 
of his works, but all were inclined to criticisehim ; and 
yet all, when they really tried the formidable volume, 
were delighted both with the man and the poetry.” This 
“ formidable volume,” we shall now endeavour to bring 
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to the favour of our readers, chiefly by considering the 
great beauties with which it is so richly stocked. | 

We would therefore request their earnest attention to 
our critical sketch; for the story of the poem, with all 
the minute details, we refer our readers to the work 
itself. The wanderings and adventures of Ladurlad 
and his daughter Kailyal, after the Rajah Kehama’s 
Curse on the father for slaying bis son Arvalan, form.the 
chief features of the poem. The sweet Kailyal now 
places all her hope in the heavenly powers: that she 
should not be ruined by Arvalan, although a Rajah’s 
son, had her father slain him ; the effect of which rash 
but natural act was, the father and daughter being cast 
as pilgrims on the earth. There is something beautifully 
affecting in their departure. 


“ Then heaving from her heart a heavy sigh, 
© goddess ! from that happy home, cried she, 
The almighty man hath forced us! 
And homeward with the thought unconsciously 
She turn’d her dizzy eye . . .. But there on high, 
With many a dome, and pinnacle, and spire, 
The summits of the golden palaces. 
Blazed in the dark blue sky, aloft, like fire. 
Father, away! she cried, away! 
Why linger we go nigh? 
*» *» * » * * 
Away ... away ! she said, 
And took her father’s hand, and like a child 
He follow’d where she led.” 


We now find the father and daughter wandering 
along, to which filial picture we might liken Canova’s 
statue of ¢“ Benevolence,” until the shades of evening 
begin to close over them, and they are left with only 
Nature for their companion. Evening in India could 
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not be painted with more truth to Nature than in the 
following lines :— 
* Evening comes on : arising from the stream, 
Homeward the tall flamingo wings his flight; 
And where he sails athwort the setting beam, 
His scarlet plumage glows with deeper light. 
The watchman, at the wish’d approach of night, 
Gladly forsakes the field, where he all day, 
To scare the winged plunderers from their prey, 
With shout and sling, on yonder clay-built height, 
Hath borne the sultry ray. 
Hark! at the golden palaces 
The Brahman strikes the hour.” 


In the “ woodland shade,” as they take their rest, the 
affectionate Kailyal hopes, through the mercy of her 
goddess, Marriatdly, that the awful mandate in the Curse, 
that her father should not know sleep, will no longer 
remain. She imagines him asleep when the: Curse is 
only burning deeply in his brain. 

« And yiclding to that joyful thought her mind, 
Backward the maid her aching head reclined 
Against the tree, and to her father’s breath 
In fear she hearken’d still with earnest ear.” 

She fancies the goddess has been kind to her, and 
that a principal part of the Curse has fled. The ex- 
hausted maid, while bending over her father, at length 
falls a victim to sweet sleep. Ladurlad, beholding his 
child asleep, mourns over the fate of one so young, §0 
beautiful as‘his Kailyal. She had escaped the wrath of 
Kehama : a creation so pure and fair would find her 
way through the world now. 

+ Better alone to suffer; he must bear 
The burden of his Curse, but why endure 


The unavailing presence of her grief ? 
She too, apart from him, might find relief; 
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For dead the Rajah deem’d her, and as thus 
Already she his dread revenge had fled, 
So might she stjll escape, and Jive secure.” 

The only claim which the above passage can have to 
being called poetry, lies in the sentiment; we consider 
the lines commonplace, feeble, and wanting in harmony. 
The parent now steals away from the child—she awakes 
as he isdeparting,and calls him back in vain. And now— 

“ She leans against that tree whose jutting bough 

Smote her so rudely. Her poor heart 

How audibly it panted, 
With sudden stop and start ! 

Her breath, how short and painfully it came! 
Hark !—all js still around her, 

‘And the night so utterly dark, 
She open’d her eyes and she closed them, 

And the blackness and blank were the same.” 

We think this very original and beautiful. Now is 
the sweet Kailyal all alone, in the dark, dark night. 
She soon spies a human form, unearthly, which gazes at 
her with-a spectre glance. The spel! 


* Bound her, and held her rooted to the ground.” 


The. darkness “ retiring, rolls over the vale;” and the 


change that comes over the night is thus beautifully 
described :=— 


*“ The stars in their beauty come forth on high; 
And through tbe dark blue night ~ 
The moon rides on, triumphant, broad and bright,” 


Kailyal now discovers the foul apparition— 


“ Distinct and darkening in her light 
Appears that spectre foul; 


The moonbeam gives his face and form to sight— 
The shape of man— 


The living form and face of Arvalani™ 


There is considerable tragic skill shown in the manner 
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of Kailyal's escape from the spectre. She flies to a temple 
by the side of the way, where is the heathen god Pollear 
(Ganesa)+—the protector of travellers. Arvalan pursues 
her. She no sooner reaches the temple, than Arvalan 
puts forth his arm to seize her:-—— 


“ That instant the insulted god 
Caught him aloft, and from his sinuous grasp, 
As if from some tort catapult Jet loose, 
Over the forest hurl’d him all abroad.” 


Nathaniel Lee would have rejoiced in such a descrip- 
tion as this ; it puts us in mind of some of his strange 
speeches in “ Alexander the Great.” Poor Kailyal falls 
into a trance. In the sixth canto, called Casyapa, 
supernatural agency is employed, by means of spirits. In 
the Hindu mythology, every mountain, wood, and river, 
has its guardian spirits as well as a guardian deity. A 
Glendoveer, one of the most beautiful of the good 
spirits, 

“ In sportive flight was floating round and round.” 


The gentle €lendoveer presses Kailyal to his breast, 
aud takes ker “aloft in air;” and she soon revives at 
the holy fountain. ‘The holy fountain is in Mount 
Himakoot ; and now, safe under the charge of the Glen- 
doveer, and especially that of Casyapa (a personage who 
is apparently the father of the forest spirits and river 
spirits—the sire of a class of gods—from whose dwelling 
issues the spring of the Ganges), Kailyal wrongly 
imagines she is shielded from the power of Kehama and’ 
the lust of Arvyalan. The Glendoveer sets off with his 
charge for the Swerga, in a ship of Heaven, to “ Indra’s 
own abodes.” Indra, the god of the elements, shall 
protect Kailyal from her foes. The “Swerga” abounds 
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with beautiful descriptions, full of grace and mythologi- 
cal adaptation. Indra, as well as Casyapa, both fear 
to oppose the will of Kehama. In the Swerga, the 
Glendoveer promises Kailyal “long ‘years of life and 
happiness ;” she answers, that she wishes only comfort 
for her father beneath Kehama’s Curse. Indra, not 
being able to shield either Kailyal or her father, tells 
Ereenia to take her sweet companion back to earth. 
There is great beauty in the following lines ; and, by 
excluding all mythological ideas from the construction, 
they present a fine moral picture of the glories of 
“ hereafter : ”— 


“No child of man, Ereenia,* in the bowers 

Of bliss may sojourn, till he hath put off 

His mortal part; for on mortality 
Time and infirmity and death attend : 

Close followers they, and in their mournful train 
Sorrow and pain and mutability. | 

Did these find entrance here, we should behold 
Our joys, like earthly summers, pass away.” 


The Sacrifice, the name of the néxt canto, in which 
Kehama and Ladurlad appear, is prosy, although cor- 
rectly tinctured with the mythology of the Hindus. 
The next, or ninth canto, is the Home Scene, in which 
we find Ladurlad surveying his garden, and reflecting 
on the deserted scene. Then comes the wretch Arvalan. 
The Glendoveer and Kailyal sail in their ship: to the 
father’s rescue ; and Ereenia fells the accursed enemy 
to the ground. The Glendoveer now bids’ his ship: 
alight ; and places Ladurlad safely beside his daughter. 
Away, then, they sail in the ship of Heaven to Mount 
Meru. (This Meru is one of the two hemispheres 


* The good Glendoveer. 
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named by orthodox Hindus in their mythology, and 
is an enchanting spot. It is the higher or northern 
hemisphere.)* 

The tenth canto commences with a description of 
this vessel's passage, and the virtuous but small crew it 
contains. The verses appear to us the most extraor- 
dinary we ever read. The lines flow into each other 
like so many rivulets: of melody into a river of mytho- 
logy. They are well worthy of the reader's attention t=— 

¢ Swift through the sky the vessel of the Surag 
Sails up the fields of ether like an angel. 
Rich is the freight, O vessel, that thou bearest! 
Beauty and Virtue, 
Fatherly cares and filial veneration, 
Hearts which are proved and strengthen’d by affliction, 
Manly resentment, fortitude, and action, 
Womanly goodness; 
All with which Nature halloweth herjdaughters— 
Tenderness, truth, and purity and meekness, 
Piety, patience, faith, and resignation, 
Love and devotement. 
Ship of the gods, how richly art thou Jaden ! 
Proud of the charge, thou voyagest rejoicing; 
Clouds float around to honour thee, and evening 
Lingers in heaven.” 

Mr Southey must have exerted his imagination to the 
utmost in producing this elegant vessel; for in a note 
he tells us that it is the self-moving car of the gods 
which he has converted. It was a delightful piece of 
fancy to change it into a ship. The Suras, or good 
spirits, are in a more poetical position this way. The 
following gives no high character to Indra’s car, which 
we suppose is the one they sail ini— 

In Sacontala, Dushmanta says, “ These chariot 


* The Hindus term it the navel of the world. Itis their Olympus, 
the fabled residence of their deities.—Coleman. 
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wheels yield no sound ; no dust arises from them, and 
the descent of the car gave me no shock.” Matali re- 
plies: “ Such is the difference, O king! between thy 
car and that of Indra.” In looking into our mytholo- 
gical works, we find that aérial journeys have even 
been employed as sources of delight by powerful 
princes, who, quitting the grandeur of the court for the 
sake of soaring, did actually soar above the sphere of 
men. The soul mounted into the skies. Having had his 
sail, the prince returns, and resumes his important duties. 
The idea is, perhaps, more gublime than ridiculous, 
although it is the latter to a considerable extent. From 
reading accounts like this, we might imagine that such 
a character as the great Rasselas became impressed on 
the genius of Johnson. Southey has a Holy Valley in 
Mount Meeru. Kailyal meets her mother in this bower 
of bliss; so we have now two spirits and two realities. 
The following lines are simple and affecting :— 
“Oh! when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then, for pain and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 


For all her sorrow, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight ? 


Truly, as we have read somewhere— 


` 


*“ No love is like a mother's love.” 


From the family in Mount Meeru let us turn to 
them in the thirteenth canto, where we find Ladurlad 
and his daughter Kailyal once more wanderers on the 
earth. The supreme deities themselves are afraid of 
the indomitable spirit of Kehama ; and the father and 
daughter are compelled to quit the celestial spheres, 
and be again in the tyrants power. A strange, contra~ 
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dictory piece .of theory is this—however, it is useful 
here, as we are delighted by new scenes. The Glendo- 
veer has gone away with old Casyapa; and we now find 
the father and daughter beside that gem of Indian forest 
scenery, a Banian-tree. The description is admirable :— 
“Twas & fair scene wherein they stood, 
A green and sunny glade amid the wood, 
And in the midst an aged Banian grew. 
It was & goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree, 
For o’er the lawn, irregularly spread, 
Fifty straight columns propt its lofty head; 
And many & long depending shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root, 
Straight like a plummet grew towards the ground.” 


This section of the poem is -called “ The Retreat ;” 
and here it is, tbrough the cursed wiles of Arvalan’s 
spirit, aided by an old encbantress—who, by the way, 
puts us a little in mind of Otway’s famous “ Hag ”— 
that the sweet Kailyal, who has even been adored in 
the forest by such wild but noble lovers as the elephant, 
antelope, tiger, leopard, and nightingale, is torn from her 
father’s side, and is doomed to become the bride of the 
powerful Jagannath. There is something beautifully 
poetical in the manner of Kailyal’s gradual approach to 
this disgrace; it comes quite unexpected on the reader, 
‘and stuns the mind with an appalling effect. It is not 
difficult for us to imagine that such a creation as the 
Glendoveer is doing his best for the safety and happiness 
of Ladurlad and Kailyal ; but we do not find him with 
his counsel at this particular crisis. Southey’s ideas of 
J: aganndth—ideas gained entirely from reading, since he 
never had the opportunity of local observation—are 
wonderfully well expressed for a “home” Englishman. 
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We had the poem in our pocket the other day, while 
riding through the town, and gazing on the newly-made 
wheels of the ponderous car; and thought to ourselves 
— Well, Robert Southey has thrown into the Kehama 
a spirit of natural poetry, which meets with our sympa- 
thy here ; with the exception of the idol’s having six 
more heads* than he has a right to, and the exaggerated 
description of self-devotion under the wheels of the car. 
Kailyal is now confined in the huge pagoda ; ‘the villain 
Arvalan, the hateful spirit, approaches her as she is 
lying on the floor in anguish and despair; down comes 
the beautiful Glendoveer and dashes Arvalan to pieces. 
The Glendoveer is seized as if by magic, by the old en- 
chantréss and ‘her friends ; Kailyal now. seizes a torch 
and fires the bridal bed’; her father. enters, and she is 
‘safely led through the flames by Ladurlad, over whom, 
by an article in the Curse, fire has no power. The next 
canto is called The City of Baly, in which Ladurlad sets 
out in search of the good Glendoveer. This section 
abounds in splendid description. The city lies under 
the sea; and to its ancient sepulchres Ladurlad seeks to 
wander. Water, like fire, has no power over him ; and 
the ocean closes over him, and leaves Kailyal alone 
upon the * golitary strand.” We admire the following 
lines :— 


“ Save her, ye gods! from evil powers, aud here 
From man she ne€d not fear; 
For never traveller comes near 
- These awful, ruins of the days of yore, 
.Nor fisher's bark, nor venturous mariner, 
Approach the’ sacred shore: 

* The idol of Jagannéth has but on: i ist 
the same number In the “ Bercaton ee ye 
heads, which has-probably caused historians and the poet to 

into this error. 
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All day she walk’d the beach, at night she sought 
The chamber of the rock; with stone and shout 
Assail’d the bats obscene, and scared them out; 

Then in her father’s robe involved her feet, 
And wrapt her mantle round to guard ler bead, 
And laid her down; the rock was Kailyal’s bed, 

Her chamber lamps were in the starry sky, 
The winds und waters were her lullaby.” 


A rock, or hill of stone, is said to mark the position of 
the fabulous “ City of the great Baly.” It is mentioned 
in the Mahabharat, a poem said to be written by Kishna 
Veias, a Brahman, above 4000 years ago. 
In this canto occur the two beautiful lines :=— 
*“ Thou hast been call’d, O Sleep! the friend of Woe, 
But tis the happy who have call’d thee so.” 

The description of the old city, with its domes, and 
pinnacles, and spires, all “ peering above the sea,” is 
drawn with great power and beauty. ‘The former gran- 
deur of real or imaginary cities, is a theme much dywclt 
on by poets, especially the Italian bards; and Rogers, in 
our own time, has thrown a magnificent’ lustre over the 
past splendour of Venice. It was a happy thought of 
Southey to introduce this theme into the Kehama. 

In the sixteenth canto, the Glendoveer is discovered 
by Ladurlad during his submarine adventures, and re- 
leased—the powers entailed upon him by his Curse 
resisting all opposition. In the eighteenth canto, 
Kehama descends ““ from the Swerga’s heavenly heights,” 
or the Hindu Paradise, raging with fury at the injuries 
done himself and his son Arvalan, and demands of Baly, 
a sort of king of Hell, to deliver up Ladurlad. But 
no: Baly says— 

“& Not yet, O Rajah, hast thou won 
The realms of Padalon ! 
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Earth and the Swerga are thine own, 
But, till Kehama shall subdue the throne 
Of Hell, in torments Yamen holds his son.” 

Yamen is the chief lord of Hell; so Kehama has 
tough work betore him. Jn this section, which is 
entitled Kehama’s Descent, the Rajah, pitying the wander- 
ings and misfortunes of Ladurlad and his Kailyal, takes 
away the former's Curse, but hopes for bis kindness to 
gain Kailyal as his bride. 

*“ Oh never, . . . never, . . . father ! Kailyal cried; 
Devel I, his bride ! 
Nature is never false ; he wrongeth her! 


My heart pelies such lines of destiny. 
There is no other true interpreter.” 


The Curse, in consequence of the refusal, burns again, 
and deeper than ever. The nineteenth canto is entitled 
Mount Calassy ; and here we have. some admirable 
poetry. The revenge of Kehama (before his ascending 
on high) on Kailyal, is shown in Kailyal’s being struck 
with leprosy. She here says beautifully— 

* Better such foul disgrace, 
Than that this innocent face 
Should tempt thy wooing! That I need not dread; 
Nor ever impious foe 
Will offer outrage now, nor farther woe 


Will beauty draw on my unhappy head. 
Safe through the unholy world may Kailyal go.” 


In the next canto, the Glendoveer, Ladurlad, and 
Kailyal, all set off for the throne of Yamen, or for 
Padalon ; and the omnipotent Vishnu is now favour- 
ing the hard-wrought efforts of the party. This gradual 
gaining the protection of Vishnu—a process somewhat 
similar to the switches in Macbeth working up a charm 
—defies the power of Kehama and all earthly adver- 
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saries. The poem now approaches its end. There is 
some pretty poetry in this canto, especially where 
Kailyal meets the Glendoveer with her “ leprous stain.” 
+“ Kailyal advanced to meet him, 
Not moving now as she was wont to greet him— 
Joy in her eye and jn her eager pace; 
With a calm smile of melancholy pride 
She met him now, and, turning half aside, 
Her warning hand repell’d the dear embrace.” 


In the twenty-first canto, they arrive at the “ world’s 
end,” on their way to Padalon, and the Curse leaves 
Ladurlad ; also his daughter, Kailyal, blooms again as 
bright and beautiful as ever. In the twenty-third canto, 
they arrive at Padalon, accompanied always by the 
faithful Glendoveer. Here, in the last or twenty-fourth 
canto, Kehama drinks of the amreeta cup :— 

“ He did not know the holy mystery 
Of that divinest cup—that as the lips 
Which touch it, even such its quality, 


Good or malignant :—Madman !-and he thinks 
The blessed prize is won, and joyfully he drinks.” 


He thinks to drink a blessed ‘immortality; but Siva, 
the destroyer, has doomed him “* to live and burn eter- 
nally.” Kailyal drinks, and becomes a thing of immor- 
tal bliss. The Glendoveer exclaims— 

“ Mine! mine! with rapturous joy . . + « 
Immortal now, and yet not more divine; 

Mine! mine! . . . . .. for ever mine! 
The immortal maid replied, 

For eyer, ever thine ! ™* 

The father, daughter, and Glendoveer, are all now en- 
joying happiness in the Hindu Paradise. 


We have now given a Critical Sketch of the “ Curse 
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of Kehama ;” 2 finished critique, let it be remembered, 
was never intended. We should now wish the reader 
to peruse the poem, and judge for himself. Thearticle on 
“ Kehama” in the Edinburgh Review, written with great 
force and elegance, but tinctured with rather too much 
severity, appeared about thirty-six years ago.* We had 
read a review of “ Thalaba” in a previous .number of the 
same Journal,but did not peruse the critique on“ Kehama” 
until we had nearly finished our sketch. We merely men- 
tion this to prevent our being accused of robbing from the 
far-famed Edinburgh. On the whole, we consider 
“ Kehama” an admirable Oriental poem ; and, although 
we are not greatly in favour of genius stooping to eradi- 
cate the sublime or beautiful: in poetry from subjects 
hased on the ridiculous, yet, in many respects, sublime 
foundation of the Hindu Mythology, so wonderful to 
the imaginative mind ; yet we are afraid that prejudice 
has generally gone before judgment in the majority of 
previous opinions on this poem. We may safely say 
that no modern writer in any country has written so 
well on mythological subjects as Robert Southey ; we 
would rather he had let them alone; but peace be to his 
memory! 


* This sketch was writtén in 1846. 
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*“ What implement lacks he for war’s carcer 
That grows on earth, or in its floods and mines, 
(Eighth sharer of the inhabitable sphere ?) 
Whom Persia bows to, China ill confines, 
And India's homage waits when Albion's star declines.” 
Campbell, 


Muecn of the time of ‘thinkers of the present day is em- 
ployed in a sort of mysterious ‘speculation. We call it 
mysterious; for this revelling ‘in the future appears 
hardly to be sanctioned by common sense, and the pro- 
gress of events by which we are surrounded. We do 
not allude, of course, to such an important foretold 
event as the return of the Jews to Jerusalem, and their 
experiencing “the sure mercies of David”—although 
even this glorious prophecy is indulged in with too 
hasty conclusions—but to the speculations regarding 
such countries as Russia, France, England, and Indias 
Let us take these countries in order; let us look at 
them, not with a speculative eye, but according to the 
rationale of fact—fact marked indelibly on history's page. 
Napoleon styled history “a fable agreed upon ;” it 


* Written in 1847. 
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appears difficult to perceive the force or entire truth of 
this assertion. History, when not solid—when it does 
not bear upon the reader's mind with the force of 
truth—when it merely boasts the stamp of a fanciful 
production from an imaginative and frenzied author— 
may then warrant Napoleon’s remark; for then it be- 
comes merely chronicles of events held forth in the 
romantic dress of “ideal perfection.” But good, sound 
history—history which accords with the present nature 
and progress of things around us—can never allow the 
ideal and romantic to overshadow the political progress, 
and importance, and future prospects, of nations. Truly, 
“& there is a relation between the hours of our life and 
the centuries of time.” * 

The emphatic and splendid lines of the poet Camp- 
bell which head this paper, the reader will have per- 
ceived are applied to the power of Russin—against 
which country there may be a far more warlike, but 
never such a determined literary enemy, as the author 
of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” Byron sent forth his 
heart-stirring poetry over the ©“ fallen warriors of 
Greece ;” he loved to warble over a country which 
demanded the sympathy of mankind. Campbell, with 
a similar spirit, was never so much in his element as. 
when thundering against the barbarous and revolting 
qualities and growing power of Russia. His violent 
hatred to the Emperor sometimes approaches the most 
personal abuse; but what could be expected from the 
just indignation of such a patriotic mind as Campbell's, 
who felt the oppression and tyranny of “th’ Imperial 
Thief” even stronger than the Poles themselves? But 
the poet has not lived to see the day “when Poland's 

* Emerson. 
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fight is won,” the day of her resuscitation which he has 
foretold, when the nations shall behold 


“ Warsaw’s cathedral glow 
With endless ensigns ravish’d from the foe: P— 


neither have we yet lived to see it: yet, after so 
much injustice, it is not improbable that, should ever 
a war take place between Russia and any of the 
leading powers of Europe, Poland will rise in its 
beauty again. Russia is a power of the greatest 
magnitude. Most people prophesy about it. Most 
nations fear it. What is it to come to? Is it to go on 
growing larger and larger, like a huge leviathan, with 
its teeth becoming sharper and stronger, always ready 
to grasp at a weaker nation than itself? Who can 
tell? It seems most reasonable to suppose that, in 
course of time, Russia will fall from ambition more 
than from provocation, or she will seek to conquer 
rather than go to war with a great power; which does 
not, judging from the present, appear applicable to either, 
France or England. But there is one thing apparently 
certain, that it was never intended that the Russians 
should have any thing to do with India, the manner of 
her political conduct being as unsuited to that country 
as the native government of New Zealand would be to 
Russia. France tricd to found an empire in India, in 
times favourable to such an enterprise. France, Portu- 
gal, Holland, Denmark—what, cares Hindustan about 
them now? These powers have vanished (in the opinion 
of the native) into thin air, and their labours have gone 
with them. Destiny acts a chief part in human events. 
England was intended to civilize India ; that civilisation 
is progressing slowly, very slowly, yet it is progressing ; 
and until sufficient improvement is accomplished—it 
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seems that this will at least take two hundred years 
more—the star of Albion, it is not probable, will (if 
intended to fall at all) begin to decline. 

We can see nothing inconsistent in harmless specula- 
tions, such as these; they take their complexion from 
the working of the political machinery around us ; but 
there is apparent inconsistency as well as absurdity in 
some people, who positively name such a year for the mil- 
Jennium to take place—vho assert that great “political, 
moral, social reforms,” will be in one, two, three, or any 
number of years—who state that, when the Jews are 
fairly re-established in Jerusalem, the regeneration of the 
world shall commence. Is it too much to suppose that 
England is the chosen instrument for the regeneration 
of the world ?—that its sword may be that called-for to 
overcome the great nation which is to “ come up from 
the north parts?” *—that England is destined to 
punish the “army and malice of Gog,” and cause 
Jerusalem to escape from tribulation, and triumph over 
her enemies ?—that the light of English civilisation 
will be'that which shall usher in ¢“ the millennial day ?— 
that ours is to be the country which is to preserve 
Palestine, should invaders infest it, while “ the dawn of 
Zion’s glory waits the return of Zion’s King ¢?” 

The nation in the Scriptures, of which it is said, 
“ And thou shalt come from thy place out of the north 
parts, thou, and many people with thee, all of them 
riding upon horses, a great company, and a mighty 
army, †t may be France, or it may be Russia; but there 
appears to be a general supposition that it is the latter ; 
and it certainly, if it be either, seems the most’ likely of 
the two. Of Gog, the leader of the great army which 


* Ezekiel xxxix. + Ezekiel xxxviii. 
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is to come up against Israel, an elegant writer* asserts, 
“that there seems a very general opinion that Gog 
denotes some Russian prince. The Septuagint is thought 
to favour this idea, since it might be rendered the prince 
of Rush (instead of the chief prince of Meshech); and 
Meshech and Tubal are supposed to correspond with the 
present titles that are used with reference to the reigning 
power in Russia, since he is designated the prince of 
Rush or Russia, Moscow, and Tobolsk.” This alludes, 
as the reader will have perceived, to Gog’s being de- 
scribed as “ the chief prince of Meshech and Tubal.” 

We shall now endeavour to show why it is more pro- 
bable that Russia will invade Palestine than any other 
nation. The military glory of Russia rose and stood 
still with Peter the Great—the man who defeated 
Charles XII., and extended the commercial relations of 
Russia on all sides, even to China. Yes! although the 
Russians have displayed on many occasions great mili- 
tary skill and courage, we are yet obliged to turn for 
grand events—ervents in accordance with such a grand 
nation—to the days of Pultowa and the rise of the 
magnificent St Petersburgh. Russia has realized nothing 
great since the death of its great founder. Strange 
anomaly in history, that the real grandeur of Russia 
should have existed during its rise! France, on {the 
contrary, from Charlemagne to Napoleon, presents one 
continued series of great events—conquest and defeat, 
glory and disgrace. But it was in the height of its 
glory during the reign of Napoleon. His attempts to 
invade Palestine were frustrated ; his scheming with 


* Mr Lillingston, in a very interesting work; entitled “Israel's 
Sins and Isgael’s Hopes.” 
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Tippoo Sultan* was discovered, and met with ts 
reward; and, had Ae been alive during our late campaign 
on the Sutlej,t even Ae might have foretold that the 
future glory of India and the East would proceed from 
England. But although Russia does not equal France 
in enterprise or achievement, we know very well bow 
great have been, and are at present, the internal ime 
provements, how extensive the political relations, of the 
country; we know this, and it is this which would seem 
to place the rise or fall of Russia in abeyance. 

Thoughts: like these are apt to cause the student of 
history to exclaim with Gibbon, “ How vast a field lies 
open to my reflections! In the hands of a Montesquieu, 
the theory of general causes would form a philosophic 
history of mankind.” 

To form a consistent theory of general causes, it ap- 
pears to us, is about as difficult an undertaking as the 
discovery of perpetual motion ; or, in plain words, is a 
human impossibility ; and neither Montesquieu, one of 
the most profound thinkers that ever lived, nor Gibbon, 
the immortal historian of the Roman empire, could have 

* More serious than this, with regard to the future interests of 
British India, was Napoleon’s talking over Paul, the Emperor of 
Russia, to make an overland invasion. The French and Russinon 
troops were to force their way through the kingdom of Persia. 
* Thirty-five thousand French,” says Scott in his Zrfe of Napoleon, 
% were to descend the Danube into the Black Sea; and then, being 
wafted across that sea and the Sen of Azoph, were to march by land 
to the banks of the Volga. Here they were again to be embarked, 
and descend the river to Astracan, and from thence were to cross 
the Caspian Sen to Astrabad, where they were to be joined by & 
Russian army equal in force.to their own, It was thought that, 
marching through Persie by Herat, Ferah, and Candahar, the 
Russo-Gallic army might reach the Indus in forty-five days from 
Astrabad.” What a gigantic geese! Napoleon would have far 
outshone Tamerlane or Alexander .the Great, had he only put his 
theory cesar into practice. His intended invasiop was pre- 


vious to the French being driven out of Egypt, in 1801, 
+ That of 1846-47, ° his 
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produced a wise theory. To look at the rise, grandeur, 
and fall of empires, it is well for a man to content him- 
self with the general causes and effects themselves, 
without running into theories, which are generally apt 
to mislead or bewilder. 

It does not seem very improbable, then, that Russia 
may, in course of time, invade Palestine; from the fact 
of the Eagle having so long failed to soar to a great 
height—high above poor Poles and brave Circassians— 
and having so long refrained from encountering any 
circumstances which might produce a mighty yet glori- 
ous fall. But this does not argue in favour of those who 
assert that the millennium is very near at hand. Russia 
may continue in a state of seeming inertia for hundreds 
of years roore, unless it be engaged in war with one of 
the great European powers—the result of such a war, 
of course, then changing all political speculation.* We 


* But prophecy is as unchangeable as it igs certain to be ful-. 
filled. What can be more convincing than the following remarks of 
Dr Keith P— 

* In regard to the political changes or revolutions of states, since 
the prophecies concerning them were delivered—Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed and laid waste by the Romans; the land of Palestine and 
the surrounding countries are now thinly inhabited, and, in comp&- 
rison of their former fertility, have been almost converted ijnto de- 
serts; the Jews have been scattered among the nations, and remain 
to this day a dispersed and yet a distinct people; Egypt, one of the 
first and most powerful of nations, long ceased to be a kingdom; 
Nineveh is no more; Babylon is now a ruin; the Persian empire suc- 
ceeded to the Babylonian; the Grecian empire succeeded to the Per- 
sian, and the Roman to the Grecian; the old Roman empire has been 
divided into several kingdoms; the Saracens obtained & sudden and 
mighty power, overran great part of Asia and of Europe, and many 
parts of Christendom suffered much from their incursions; the Arabs 
maintain their warlike character, and retain possession of their own 
Jand; the Africans are a humble race, and are still treated as slaves; 
colonies have been spread from Europe to Asia, and are enlarging 
there; the Turkish empire attained to great power, it continued to 
rise for the space of several centuries, but it paused in its progress, 
has since decayed, and .now evidently verges to its fall.”— Evidence 
of Prophecy. Introduction, p. 13. 
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have said before, that it is apparently certain the Russian 
power will never reign in India. A few reasons for 
such a positive assertion :— 

To a former Essay on the Moguls and the Mogul Em- 
pireinJndia,* we appended the few following remarks:— 
Many people at the present time are continually arguing 
the subject of, whether or not it is probable the Russians 
will in course of time become masters of India ; think- 
ing perhaps, that, like the Mogul emperors, they have 
just to take a quiet ride into Hindustan, and compel us 
to deliver up the country. The grand difficulty in the 
enterprise of an invasion would be the immense tract of 
country the invaders would have to cross over.t The 
disasters of the Russian campaign of Napoleon—those 
of the Grecian one of Xerxes—would come far short of 
the calamities which would befall the invader‘of India 
while British power is there. 

Since these few swords were written—a little more 
than two years ago {—what mighty events have taken 
place! The Punjaub—the country which Alexander 
the Great failed to occupy in order to complete the con- 
quest of the world — the country with a people of 
independent spirit and consummate military skill and 
bravery, which, combined, seemed to cast a gloom over 
the future prospects of British India—where is its 
much-boasted glory now? “Fallen, fallen, fallen!” 

PN to the “ Notes on Pondicherry; or, the French in 

18. 


+ When Russia has conquered Persia, and perhaps Bucharia; 
when she has advanced her victorious banners into the mountainous 
defiles of Affghanistan; when this her extended empire has remained 
to her for several years; then, but not till then, shall we tremble at, 
the Russian name, and despair for British India. "—A static Journal 
for Leora 1823. . 

± In 1845. 
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Where the pride of the Khalsa army? Rooted out; 
but’ that, doubtless, for the better. Liberty cast her 
dawning smile over a beautiful land when the British 
standard was planted nigh to the walls of Lahore. 
Liberty ! liberty, the Briton’s boast—the boast of a 
country which knows how to respect “ the inviolability 
of treaties and the right of nations !” 

Akbar Khan also is dead; and his infamy and his 
intrigues have gone with hi His confederacy with 
the Shah of Persia—his rabble army from Candahar, 
on the defeat of his hopes with the troops of Affghan- 
istan and Persia—his- probable application to the states 
on the borders of the Russian empire for assistance— 
all this, combined with such a determined hatred to the 
British power in India, prevents our sorrow for the loss 
of the great Akbar Khan. “There is every reason to 
believe,” says an influential and impartial authority,* 
“ that if Akbar Khan had lived, a very vigorous effort 
would have been made to wrest the sceptre of India from 
us.” But Providence, on .this momentous occasion, as 
well as on that of the “ Sikh invasion,” had ordained 
that Britain should uphold her glory ; so Russia—if she 
has, or ever had,any design at all upon India—will ha e 
received a lesson which her prudence will not easily 
allow her to forget. 

Let the reader now turn to the map of Asia, and he 
will find, below the Aral Sea, in Tartary, a small state, 
by name Khiva. This little principality lies about 200 
miles W. N. W. of Bokhara (Bucharia); and, as re- 
garding any probable designs of Russia‘ upon India, is 
a place of very great importance. The Khivans are 
styled by Burnes “ an organized banditti, protected by 

* The Friend of India. 
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the natural ‘strength of their country.” * They plunder 
Persia and all the neighbouring countries ; and formerly 
even seized the subjects of Russia on the Caspian Sea, 
and sold them as slaves with the Persians. We believe 
there are no Russian slaves now at Khiva, the Emperor 
having placed his veto on trathicking with his own sub- 
jects several years ago. This state is the commercial 
entrep6t of Russia and Bokhara. Burnes, some thirteen 
or fourteen years back, reckoned the population under 
200,000 souls. To show the disasters that might befall 
even an attempt upon Khiva by the Russians, the reader 
has only to turn to an account of their expedition in, 
if we mistake not, the winter of the year 1840. Gene- 
ral Perosker, who commanded in the expedition (set 
on foot to recover Russian captives), related to an officer 
in the Madras army at St Petersburgh, that the nature 
of the country was so hostile to Russian enterprise, and 
the want of the common necessaries of life so great, 
that the soldiers, in their-retreat, were compelled to 
break off the wooden stocks of their muskets to cook 
their victuals. Even allowing the difficulty of the Rus- 
sians establishing their power at Khiva, we cannot help 
supposing that British India is not entirely safe until 
our Government extends to either Affghanistan or 
Persia. This, in course of time, may be effected. If 
s0, 80 much the better for these countries. But enough 
of political speculations. Peace is the grand requisite 
now. To improve the vast amount of territory already 
gained, to educate and better the condition there of 
millions of ignorant and deluded beings—to do this well, 
would add far more to the glory of Great Britain than 
the conquest of the whole world. 
* “ Travels in Bokhara”—rol. iii. Pp. 306. 
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OR, 


OLD SCENES SKETCHED BY A NEW RAMBLER. 


*“ He roams through all latitudes as easily as a Calmuc.” 
Lmerson. 


“ Wr are all rovers and all fixtures by turns, and pretty 
rapid turns.” That is particularly true, Mr Emerson, in 
my case. Having been detained ten days beyond the 
usual time from Vizagapatam, beating down against a 
strong southerly wind in the Bay of Bengal—that bay 
of all others most difficult of navigation on account of 
its strong currents and ardent affection for squalls and 
hurricanes—the good barque “ James Hall,” some 260 
tons burden, anchored in Madras roads. 

Nearly three weeks after that, I found myself on 
board the Peninsula and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company’s ship “ Oriental,” a magnificent leviathan of 
science (1600 tons), in which sailed Warburton, the 
well-known author of the “ Crescent and the Cross,” 
while she plied on the other side of the Isthmus. 

Steaming from Madras at noon of the 9th May 1849, 
we anchored in Galle harbour, Ceylon, on the morning 
of the 12th. The view of Galle from the sea is striking 
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and picturesque ; the neat iron lighthouse, the plan- 
tations of cocoa-mut trees, &c., extending to the horizon, 
the grotesque-looking boats of the natives in the harbour, 
and the wild everlasting surf dashing against the rocks— 
these might form a subject for the painter'sart. Enjoyed 
a ramble in the ¢“ Cinnamon Isle,” where, some people 
say, Buddhism originated. Took a barber with us from 
Galle, a Singhalese—a very good fellow. 

On the 14/4, we took our departure for Aden, in 
Arabia Felix, On the 18/, had a distinct view of the 
Maldive Islands—coral, I believe, with much shrubbery 
about then. 

The 21st, a dull and rainy day. Read a review of the 
life of Thomas Campbell. The author of “ The Plea- 
sures of Hope” said, on his death-bed, “* It is an inex- 
pressible comfort, at my time of life, to be able to look 
back and feel that I have not written one line against 
religion or virtue.” Poor Tom! It is to be hoped that 
the soul of one of the most chaste and correct writers of 
the age—the poet of immortal songs—has, like Dibdin’s 
tar, “ gone aloft.” 

On the 24th, Queen Victoria having completed her 
thirtieth year, Captain Powell, of the Oriental, proposed 
her Majesty's health at dinner. 

Jt was loyally responded to by some fifty passengers, 
among whom were civil and military, officers of the 
Queen and of the East India Company, fair ladies, and 
merchants from the *“ City of Palaces.” 

The stewards of the ship favoured us with the national 
anthem after the toast ; and it was sung really well,and 
in good time. 

On the 26tA, the weather became stormy while nearing 
Cape Gardafui, on the eastern coast of Africa. 
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On Sunday the 27th, after an excellent sermon from 
the chaplain, we beheld the African coast in the distance; 
and in the afternoon there was the famous, wild, rugged 
Cape Gardafui presented quite close to our view! The 
country near the sea and all around appears to be a 
complete desert. 

The 29th of May found us at Aden, anchored near 
“ Steamer Point.’ Rambled over the place astride a 
wretched pony with Colonel H: , of my own Corps 
(who was similarly mounted), and visited. thé officer 
commanding the Madras Artillery at Aden, who received 
us in the usual hospitable Indian manner. 

“ Why are the fortifications of the place not completed, 
I wonder? What a mountainous, dry, barren-looking 
spot is Aden ! On leaving in a boat for the Oriental, we 
likewise had an example of the .state of civilisation 
therein. Having refused to employ the craft of a par- 
ticular set of natives, the scoundrels no sooner saw we 
had pushed off from the land, than one of them threw, 
with all his might, a huge stone at our heads, which, 
missing the Colonel, hit your humble servant on the 
elbow. His “ infernal majesty,” or Cain, must surely 
have been there once on atime! ~ 

Took with us an Arab pilot from Aden. 

On the 30th, we departed for Suez; and on the 31st, 
passing through the Straits of Babelmandeb, we entered 
the Red Sea. 

Off the Peak of Babelmandeb is the Island of Perim 
on the left, and the coast of Arabia on the east, making, 
on account of the narrowness of the channel, the passuge 
of the Straits somewhat dangerous in bad weather. 

On the 8d of June, we, the hopeful “ homeward- 
bound,” found ourselves in a.strange position. 
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Early in the morning, instead of making fast progress 
on .our voyage to Egypt, knocking about with a broken 
engine in the Red Sea, some 600 miles from Suez. 

There are two things trying to the temper in travel- 
ling, which must philosophically be met with patience 
and quiet resignation; unless the irascible traveller, 
through some unknown power or other, have the means 
of propulsion in himself, viz., your carriage breaking 
down in the midst of a seemingly prosperous journey ; 
or, as in the present instance, awaking early in the 
morning, looking out of your cabin window, and finding 
the vessel you have been supposing yourself steaming or 
sailing in, at a dead and resolute stand-still. 

As to the mishap which befell the Oriental, on in- 
quiry we found that the main shaft of the starboard 
paddle-wheel was broken right through, and there: was 
the huge mass of iron, several tons in weight, lying 
below useless! All hands were immediately employed 
in removing the broken-off portion of the shaft, in order 
to allow the larboard paddle-wheel to work by itself. 
It went to work nobly ; and so with sails set, and the 
gallant Oriental labouring under a severe stroke of 
paralysis, we proceeded up the Red Sea. 

The conduct of Captain Powell and his officers, on 
the occasion of the above accident, was deserving of all 
praise. 

On the 6th, a gale of wind retarded.us considerably ; 
on the Tih, we had a good view of the coasts of Nubia 
and Abyssinia ; and on the 8é/, we entered the Straits 
of Jubal, and passed the huge island of Shadwan, which 
appears to have a bold, high coast. 

Arrived at Suez on the 9th of June, having made 
146 miles in twenty-four hours, with one paddle-wheel. 
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We anchored in somewhat sballow water, and even 
then required to make a circuit of about four miles in 
boats to reach the town ; sailing with a fair wind the 
first portion of the distance, and being towed along 
the coast the remainder. 

I should have mentioned, in passing, that the Red 
Sea at its upper extremity is divided into two diverging 
points, “ one proceeding north~west to Suez, and called 
the Gulf of Suez; the other proceeding north-east to 
Akaba, and called the Gulf of Akaba.” 

Between these two gulfs is a promontory on which 
is situated Mount Sinai. In this neighbourhood is 
likewise Mount Horeb and Tafarana Point, at which 
some say the Israelites passed the Red Sea on their 
flight from Egypt. This ‘point appears to be about 
eighty-four miles nearly direct south of Suez, on the 
African coast. Eothen says, “ There are two opinions 
as to the point at which the Israelites passed the’ Red 
Sea ; one is, that they traversed only the very small 
creek at the northern extremity of the inlet, and that 
they entered the bed of the water at the spot on which 
Suez now stands ; the other, that they crossed the sea 
from a point eighteen miles .down the coast.”* This 
point appears to me, on the map, to be between El 
Zuarek and Suez, from the African to the Arabian 
coast about eight or ten miles in breadth, From Cape 
Tafarana, or Zafarana, to the opposite side, seems about 
thirty-three miles ; perhaps, after all, the most likely 
spot for the miracle to have.taken place. But enough 
of this digression. 

Fairly established in the botel' at Suez, I proceeded 
with a companion to inspect the town. From the sea, 


¥” Eothen, p. 246. 
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apparently barren and desolate, Suez, on a closer inspec- 
tion, exceeds the traveller's expectations. 

It is a picturesque, real Oriental-looking place, doing 
a thriving business. People of many nations wander- 
ing about in gaudy dresses; here, a pair of bright eyes 
peeping through a casement—a solitary exception to the 
many covered-up, ghost-like Egyptian women about ; 
there, a small encampment of Bedouin Arabs, enveloped 
in the smoke of their long chibouks ;—these objects, 
together with the huge assembly of camels ready for 
the transmission of the mails across the Desert, are of 
considerable interest. Dispatching Her Majesty's mails 
ig a spectacle of a rather ludicrous nature. It is alt 
speed and bustle—bustle and noise retarding the speed, 
Dozens of Arabs and camels, marshalled under various 
Arab kings at arms—these potentates wearing in their 
belts pistols and knives, also being armed with long 
whips—* fall in,” and as often fall out at the word of 
command. Then there is a cracking, a kneeling of 
camels, a speedy seizure of a vast array of boxes, and 
strapping of them on the backs of these ¢“ heralds of a 
noisy world ”—a lull—a cracking again—then a mystic 
disappearance of the carriers to the Desert—and alt is 
over! 

In the hurry of dispatch, one poor Bedouin received 
a mortal blow in the stomach from the kick of a camel ; 
which no doubt, in the opinion of his brethren, sent 
him to the heaven of Mahomet. 

He died very shortly after the melancholy accident. 

There is a small burial-ground at Suez, where lie the 
mortal remains of;a few Englishmen. 

Before leaving this place to cross the Desert, I must 
note down the distances we have come in the Oriental, 
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as we are about to take (not a final, I hope) adieu of 
that noble ship and her excellent commander. From 
Madras to Point -de Galle, 520 miles; from Galle to 
Aden, 2300; from Aden to Suez, 1324 ; in all, 4144 
miles from Madras to Suez. The distance from Bom- 
bay to Aden is about 1688 miles.. 

June 10th-—Started at 4 A..,.in-the third batch of 
vans, on our journey across the Desert—eighty-four 
miles. These vans are comfortable enough for four 
persons, but decidedly not so.for six. The horses, four 
in each, are very fair indeed, and<move along at a rapid 
pace. The hotels and station-houses in the Desert are 
very good, the latter at distances of: five miles, at each 
of which there is a change of horses. 

Arrived in Cairo at 93 r.M., and was soon wander- 
ing in a dream in the grand capital of Egypt. I was 
Hassan, the cumel-driver, described by Collins in his 
“ Persian Eclogues,” in .the Desert, oppressed by the 
interminable dreariness of the scene, with its “ scorch- 
ing sand,” and “ blasting wind,” and treeless, herbless. 
waterless barrenness. Of what a different nature was 
the scene when I awoke! Having thus alluded to one 
of the Persian Eclogues, on the whole of which 1 wrote 
a critical essay some four or five years’ ago,* I may be 
excused remarking that Campbell the poet greatly 
admired the descriptive powers exhibited in it, especially 
the lines— 

& Here rocks alone,and tasteless sands are found, 
And faint nnd sickly winds for ever howl around.” 
On this I was led to observe, that their beauty consists 
in their truthfulness, or strict accordance with reality : 


* My first essay in the Caicutia Revs 
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and in their power to excite a feeling of dréariness, faint- 
ness, and sickliness in the mind, in singular harmony 
with the gloomy desolateness of the scene described. 

Early in the morning, repairing to an eminence, I had 
an entire view of Cairo; and even in this glance there 
was much to gratify the curiosity of the traveller. I had 
long loved to read of the manners, customs, and anti- 
quities of the people of Egypt—of the Copts, the sup~ 
posed descendants of the ancient Egyptians, with their 
dark blue turbans—of the Moslems, or believers in El- 
Islam, with the white. I was now delighted to see a 
living picture of each class. Cairo seemed to-me like a 
grand brightly-painted panorama, with its palaces, its 
citadel, its gardens ever luxuriant; and when looking 
towards the banks of the‘Nile, where the antiquary has 
long loved to search for the ancient monument, I beheld 
the eternal pyramids darkening a portion of the bright 
blue morning sky, my curiosity was indeed gratified. 
The height of the great pyramid is 500 feet, covering 
nearly twelve acres of land. 

Grand Cairo is celebrated for its minerals, mosques, 
and sepulchres of its caliphs. “It was built by the 
Saracens, A.D. 969; was burnt, to prevent its occupa- 
tion by the Crusaders, in 1220; was taken by the French, 
under Napoleon, July 23, 1798 ; and occupied by the 
British and Turks, June 27, 1801, when 6000 French 
capitulated.”* The new city is situated about two 
miles and a half from the old, on the eastern bank of the 
Nile. The old city is now almost uninhabited. Mr 
Lane thinks that, before the plague of 1835, Cairo con- 
tained about 240,000 inhabitants. Perhaps there are 
200,000 at the present time. 

* Hadyn’s Dictionary of Dates. 
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At 6 A.M., of the 11th June, our party left the hotel 
in a van for Boulac, the harbour of Cairo. In less i .an 
half an hour we were on board of a beautiful Nile 
steamer, which was to take us to Atfé—about 140 miles 
distant. As we proceeded down the Nile, our progress 
frequently interrupted by mud and sand, an excellent 
view of the. Pyramids and Cairo was presented. I 
thought of Zothen on the former, also of the sublime ac- 
count of the Sphynx. Although only a swift passenger 
through an interesting portion of Egypt, yet from a love 
of antiquities, and having carefully observed the finely~ 
chiseled monster faces which adorn some of the princi- 
pal temples in India, I could well enter into the spirit 
of the remark of that admirable writer of travels: “ And 
we, we shall die, and Islam will wither away, and the 
Euglishman, straining far over to hold his loved India, 
will plant a firm foot on the banks of the Nile, and 
still,” &c. * 

The scenery on the banks of this far-famed river is, 
in itself, not particularly interesting ; yet it is sometimes 
pleasing and picturesque, frequently cultivated to the 
Water's edge—cotton and tobacco apparently making a 
portion of the produce. Water-melons are to be seen 
in abundance. The Persian wheels form an interesting 
feature of the scene—continually turning and supplying 
the earth with fresh water. The water of the Nile,-as 
a beverage, is consideréd the purest known. 

Proceeding down the river, we met with troops of all 
kinds, either coming from or going to duty, the boats 
containing them.presenting a motley appearance ; belts 
and knapsacks were suspended at the ‘rigging of each 
vessel. A beautiful little steamer, belonging to the 

* Eothen—p. 236. Fifth edition. 
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Pasha, passed us, with a bright array of small girls 
and boys on board. Arrived at Atfé about 12 p.M. 
Slept on the river till about 5 A.M, and then pro- 
ceeded to inspect the place. Atfé is a romantic, thriv- 
ing-looking spot. We were now about to embark on 
that great work of Mehemet Ali's—the Mahmoudie 
Canal, which connects Alexandria with the Nile. This 
canal is sixty miles in length,* ninety feet in breadth, 
and eighteen in depth, through a level country. 

It is the grandest example in the world of what ,is 
termed by the traveller Stephens “a barbarian strug- 
gling into civilisation.” The canal was begun in 1819, 
and opened on the 24th of January, 1820. It is said 
that 150,000 workmen were employed in the excava- 
tion, of whom more than 20,000 perished either by 
starvation or plague. 

Oh, barbarous despotism! which, for the sake of vain 
show, and, too frequently, brutal gratification, plunges 
so many poor wretches into deeper wretchedness still. 

On the banks of the canal are to be seen handsome 
villas, with beautifully laid-out gardens attached to them. 
As a boat passed us occasionally, the sweet strains of 
the dulcimer proceeded from some musical Egyptian 
therein; and we sometimes had the:‘good fortune to 
observe faces, passing fair, in the shrubberies pertaining 
to the summer seats, as we glided along. 

About 7 rp.M., on the 12th of June, we arrived at 
Alexandria. The approach to this highly celebrated 
city is extremely picturesque ; and, to enlarge the beauty 
of the landscape, bevies of fair ladies—foreigners, Ita- 
lians, and French, I supposed—stood on the bank of the 
canal near the landing-place, as if waiting to welcome 

* Some say forty-eight. 
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our arrival. Soon comfortably seated in vans, we drove 
off briskly to the great square of Alexandria, about two 
miles distant. Slept very comfortably in the British 
hotel there. Rose at 5 A.M., mounted a donkey, a 
real Egyptian donkey, and galloped off to explore the 
ruins of Alexandria. Passing by numerous gardens 
walled in, and what seemed a mixture of European and 
Egyptian houses, I drew up at the beautiful obelisk, 
Cleopatra's Needle. It is about sixty-eight feet high, 
covered with mysterious hieroglyphics. Stephens writes, 
“ Time has dealt lightly with it ;.on one side the cha- 
racters stand bold and clear as when it came: from the 
hands of the sculptor ; although, on the other, the dread 
sirocco, blowing upon it from the Desert more than 
2000 years, has effaced the sculptor’s marks, and worn 
away the almost impenetrable granite. By its side, half 
buried in the sand, lies a fallen brother of the same size, 
and about the same age.” * 

Some say that these Needles stood “originally at Helio- 
polis.” 

Having examined both carefully, and .observed the 
general truthfulness of the foregoing remarks of a well- 
known traveller, I cantered off to inspect minutely the 
celebrated Pompey’s Pillar. It is situated about a quarter 
of a league from the southern gate of Alexandria, and 
is composed of red granite from Upper Egypt. It is 
said to mark the centre of the ancient city. The shaft 
and upper portion of the base are one piece. The single 
shaft rises ninety feet, and ten feet in diameter, sur- 
mounted by a Corinthian capital ten feet high. The 
whole column is said to be about 114 feet. ¢“ From its 
base you may look over a barren waste of sand, running 

#* Incidents of Travel in Lgyphs Arabia Petra, &0.. 
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from ‘he shores of the Mediterranean to the Lake 
Mareotis, the boundaries of Alexandria as it was of old.” 
There is certainly majesty about this monument—full 
of grace and beauty, yet built with extraordinary simpli- 
city—well worthy of Egypt’s proudest days. After all, 
this pillar is said to have been raised not to the memory 
of Pompey, but in honour of the Emperor Diocletian, 
by the then prefect of Egypt.* 

About the correctness of this assertion I am not very 
sure, although it is made with good reason, on account 
of neither Strabo nor Diodorus Siculus having spoken 
of the pillar, and an inscription on the west side “ seem- 
ing” to prove that it was erected in honour of Diocle- 
tian. Now,; the question comes to be, Did Diocletian 
make himself sufficiently notorious to deserve a pillar ¢ 
And, supposing he did, was he nearly so notorious as 
Pompey ?~—Pompey, Cazsar’s rival, after his memorable 
defeat at Pharsalia pursued by Cesar to Egypt; where 
he sought the protection of Ptolemy, and was basely and 
treacherously ‘assassinated. On the head of Pompey 
being sent to Czsar, some say_he turned with disgust 
from the horrid sight, and ordered the remains of the 
great general to be honourably interred in Egypt. 

Might not Cesar have erected the pillar now stand- 
ing to mark the spot where his great rival lay—the quiet 
grave where all rivalry is at an end? Pompey was slain 
B.c. 48. The Emperor Diocletian died a.D. 318. 

Stephens writes, “ Pompey’s Pillar, even now after a 
lapse of more than two thousand years,” is one of the 
landmarks which guide the sailors to Egypt's “ fallen 
capital.” This, although I do not agree that it is 80 much 


* Chambers’s “ Miscellany,” vol. xii.— Architecture. 
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as two thousand years old,* nevertheless shows how the 
traveller was impressed with the age of the column. 

So much, then, for a slight archeological discussion 
concerning Pompey’s Pillar. 

The Catacombs of Alexandria, famed repository of 
the dead, about two miles from the city, are well worthy 
of a visit from the traveller. 

After an excellent bath, returned to the hotel, where 
I met Colonel Outram, “ the Bayard of the Indian army,” 
at breakfast. There appeared to be no affectation of 

1.8 “ great man” about him ; the soldier and political 
agent boasts too solid an intr~llect for such unmeaning 
absurdity. The Colonel was on furlough in’ Egypt, on 
account of his health. In manner he evinced great 
urbanity ; like all really great men, silent unless spoken 
‘to, and then concise though explanatory. 

After breakfast, I wandered about the Turkish bazar, 
the slave-marxet, ari other interesting spots in the 
city; then returned to settle about, what Rabelais calls 
that sad moment in one’s life, “ paying the reckoning.” 
At 103 a.m, on the 13th of June, we were all on board 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s splendid steam-ship “ /ndwus,” in the harbour of 
Alexandria. | 

I had now a grand view of the “ fallen city” from 
the sea; the city rising again through the indefatigable 
exertions of Mehemet Ali. Here he established his 
arsenal, his army, and his fleet ; the former containing, 
I found, some excellent gun-carriages, and pieces of 
ordnance of every size and calibre. It is well known 
that the great Pasha, till a short time before his death, 


* Stephens likewise uses the expression, “ more than two thousand 
ears,’ to Cleopatrn’s Needle; now, if it were really raised in honour 
of her, its date must be about 40 B.C. 
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was building a new Alexandria on and out of the ruins 
of the old. The various improvements, including the 
fortifications, harbour, and palace, are said to have cost 
one million and a half of money.* Portions of the new 
city are built some twenty or thirty feet above the old. 
In one of the excavations attending the new construction, 
the workmen came upon the ruins of the church which 
was'founded by St Mark at Alexandria, in which was 
found a curious stone resemblance of the Bible. Through 
the kindness of Lieutenant Tuncock, R.N., her Majesty's 
mail-agent on board the “ /ndus,” a zealous antiquary 
and pleasant companion, I was favoured with a close 
inspection of this curiosity, which was, I believe, on its 
way home to the British Museum. The figure of a man 
in a sitting posture, if I recollect right, surmounted 
various Greek characters below ; and a translation of 
the latter was;given to this effect : “ PAiloas has served 
this temple since the time of James.” 

About to take a farewell of Alexandria’s magnificent 
harbour, I took a good view of the many ¢indmills at’ 
work, Pompey’s Pillar, the Lighthouse, Cleopatra's 
Needle, and the handsome palace of the Pasha, near 
the sea; also of his fleet which floated around us; and 
thought, since Alexander's time, how these shores had 
obeyed “the stranger, slave, or savage ”—of the mighty 
Cesar, who, in the very city I was now leaving, first 
beheld the voluptuous charms of Cleopatra, and pro- 
claimed her Queen of Egypt. 

Captain Soy took the /ndus out of the harbour—no 
easy matter—with admirable skill ; and early on the 

* ¢ Since the beginning of the present century, the population of 


Alexandria has increased from 7,000 to 70,000. With its harbour 


and docks, it now possesses the appearance of & thriving port.”— 
Clambers's Miscellany—vol. xix. Su 
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morning of the 14¢/ I awoke, and found that we were 
making fast way through a beautiful calm sea. But 
I have omitted to describe a parting scene which struck 
me forcibly—an affecting display of the fashion of the 
“ elder world.” ‘Shortly before the Jndus left her 
moorings, a number of the merchant princes of Alex- 
andria visited. the ship, in order to take leave of a much 
esteemed wealthy brother, a great favourite of the Pasha, 
who was about to depart on a political mission to the 
Bey of Tunis. They all literally fell, one by one, on 
the old man’s neck, and -kissed him; some wept—all 
seemed grieved ; sorrowing perhaps, as the elders of the 
Church of Epbesus did for Paul when taking an affec- 
tionate leave of the apostle before his journeying to 
Jerusalem, that they might “ see his face no more.” 
The difference perhaps was, mammon in the one case, 
and not in the other. I will not be so ungenerous as to 
assert.it was 80. 

On Sunday, the 17th of June, we arrived at Malta ; 
anchored close to the Lazaretto, being in quarantine. 
We were all delighted with the beautiful scene around, 
and more especially those, of whom I was one, who 
gazed on Malta for the first time. The impregnable 
fortifications extending to the harbours, the white houses 
with their bright green verandahs, the public buildings 
towering to the soft blue sky, the Mediterranean in one 
of its calmest aspects surrounding all, the morning sun 
about to burst forth in full splendour—what a magnifi- 
cent picture did all these objects make of this little gem 
of the sea! But for the stern matter-of-fact fortifica- 
tions, and the ¢ political persuaders” about, it would 
have seemed like fairyland. 

The houses of Malta are built of the rock of which 
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the island is’ composed. It is well known that the 
Emperor Charles V., in 1530, presented Malta to the 
Kunights-Hospitallers when they were dispossessed of 
Rhodes. 

The Cathedral of St John, patron of the order of 
the knights, built in 1580—the “ Great Iarbour,” with 
its ships from all nations, and English men-of-war— 
form subjects of interest avout Malta. The Queen- 
Dowager has erected a very handsome church here, 
which bears an imposing and elegant appearance from 
the sea. 

Paul of Russia declared himself Grand Master of the 
Kuoights of Malta in 1799. A year before this, Buona- 
parte had taken Malta; it was then captured by the 
British in 1800, and guaranteed to us in 1814. 

We started in the afternoon of the 17th for Gibraltar. 
On the 19t/k, we had passed Cape Bon and Calypso’s 
Isle; on the 21st, we were a considerable distance from 
Algiers, and soon sailing past the magnificent and 
rugged coast of Grenada in Spain. 

Instead of reading about the Moors taking refuge 
from the Christians in the kingdom of Grenada, 2.D. 
1238, I read this day a review in the Quarterly on 
Macaulay's “ History of England.” For my own part, 
I greatly admire what I have read of this popular ¢ His- 
tory.” The author remarks, fomewhere, that the requi- 
sites or duves for an historian are, “ not merely to treat 
of battles, sieges,” &c., “ but to trace the progress of use- 
ful and ornamental arts—to describe the rise of religious 
sects, and the changes of literary taste,” &c. Mr 
Macaulay has taken away the too common dryness of 


history, and made it as pleasant to read as-.fି good 
romance. 
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At 6 A.M., on the morning of the 22d, we anchored 
in the Bay of Gibraltar. A magnificent view of the 
town and fortress—lion-like and grand, a sleepless sen- 
tinel of the sea« The Spanish town of Algesiras, five 
and a half miles across the bay, also presents a pic- 
turesque appearance. At this town, the Moors are said 
to have landed on their first arrival in Spain.’ The 
African coast, not far distant, adds to the beauty of the 
bold scenery. The Rock of Gibraltar rises from 1200 
to 1400 feet above the level of the sea. The combined 
fleets of France and Spain attacked this valuable fortress 
in 1781; but were defeated with great loss by the Bri- 
tish under Genera! Eliot; for which eminent service he 
was raised iu the dignity of Lord Heathfield. 

His destroying the floating batteries of the enemy 
with redhot shot is well. known. 

Gibraltar was first attacked and taken by us, July 
24, 1704. 

In the afternoon, we steamed from the.ancient Calpe, 
changing from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. We 
were soon off Cape Trafalgar, in passing which every 
true Briton on board thought of Nelson. The band of 
the J/ndus struck up “ ’Twas in Trafalgar's Bay.” 

About 5 P.M. of ‘the 238d, we were off Cape St Vin. 
cent; likewise celebrated for its naval engagement. The 
scenery on the coast of Portugal seemed bold and striking. 

On the morning of. thé 25th, we entered the Bay of 
Biscay, having passed the Tagus, the Rock of Lisbon, 
Oporto,-and the bold Cape Finesterre. We were soon 
off Ushant, and entering the English Channel. 

Rapidly approaching “ Home,” a subscription was 
got up for the band, and a “ testimonial ” letter for our 
excellent commandér, Captain Soy. We were all de- 
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lighted to see the Isle of Wight again. While passing 
up Southampton water, by‘beautiful English scenery, 
the healths of the captain and ‘officers, also of his ex- 
cellent, I may say admirable, purser, Mr Stebbings, 
were enthusiastically drank in flowing bumpers of 
champagne. 

And this brings my hasty and imperfect sketch near 
to a close. 

At 7 p.M., of the 27th June, we arrived at South- 
ampton.—I .cannot bid adieu ‘to the great “ Steam 
Navigation Company,” without referring to the constant 
kindness and attention I experienced from the medical 
officers of the Oriental and Indus. The passage from 
Alexandria to Southampton was done by the /ndus in 
fourteen days, about 3000 miles—making in all from 
Madras, 4144;-+ 8&4 ++ 140 + 3000 = 7368 miles- to 
Southampton. From Alexandria to Malta is about 825 
nautical miles; from Malta to Gibraltar, 983; from 
Gibraltar to Falmouth, 1068. 

“In conclusion, the Rambler may be allowed to give 
‘the following affecting incidents from his Diary :—AIll 
of us safely landed on our much-loved ‘shores, I could 
not help comparing the return of the Jndwus with the 
fate of the good ship in which 1 left England for India. 
What a brilliant picture did the C— present on 
parting with her respected owner at Gravesend! Into 
what a dark and gloomy one was it changed when 
homeward-bound! “ 

“ Hurrah for the outward-bound!” Hurrah for 
life as it seems to us in youth !—its prospects cheering, 
and hope springing within us—hurrah for pleasing 
fancy’s glorious sketch ! 

There was the captain, a widower, who had lost his 
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all, and was setting out to seek his fortune anew. On 
return to his’ native land, after a successful voyage, 
would he marry again, and have a fond partner to cheer 
him while amassing that fortune—a moderate one, to 
be sure, for now-a-days he could not hope for much? 
No ; there was a small picture of Aer who -had gone 
heftie in his cabin—it would meet his.eye every day as 
he rose to the performance of his duties ;'and:in the 
dark night before he rushed on ିଗେଲେଳହମେ: the howling 
storm threatened danger to the ship—it would meet his 
eye as he sought for a book, or took a: glance at his 
trusty i or clutched his favourite telescope ; 
he would then, perhaps, mutter to himself, *“ I do not 
think I could love another.” But there was no saying 
what le might have done, had he been spared to return 
home. 

There, too, was the chief officer, as kind a soul as 
ever breathed,—from his cradle,.I may say, a sailor, 
*“ and a ripe and good one”—who hoped to command a 
ship himself next voyage. 

And there the other mates, all burning to command ; 
and the young and lively “ Toa -may-care” midshipmen, 
with one or two really reflective minds among them ; 
and the hard dry steward ; and the proud handsome 
boatswain, with his jovial tars under command—all 
borne high on the wings of Hope. Were none of these 
to return to the land of their fathers ? 

The C- 7, on her passage homeward, arrived off 
Torbay early in the morning of the 12th of January 
1843. It then blew a heavy gale; the wind gradually 
increased, and the vessel laboured much during the 
whole day. Towards evening her course could with 
difficulty be maintained ; the sea ran mountains high ; 
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and, as darkness spread around, the ship became quite 
unmanageable. 

The sails were torn to ribbons by the wind ; at length 
the captain determined to cut away the mainmast. The 
foremast soon followed ; the ship struck heavily on the 
sand about 10 p.M., .off Lornel, a small town on the 
French coast. The sea now broke violently over the 
deck, washing away many of the despairing crew from 
those points where they had taken refuge. When the 
vessel struck, a number of the passengers had rushed on 
deck ; mothers’ faces, no doubt, blanched with fear for 
their little ones more than for themselves; fathers and 
others, although brave, yet maddened swith despair; for 
what an awful circumstance was this little halt betwixt 
time and eternity! What a picture of the struggle be- 
tween life and death! Mother and child clasping each 
other; husband supporting wife; captain encouraging 
all. This great scene of affliction, vain promises, 
and speedily vanishing hope, continued till about 12 
p.M., during which time tons of water kept pouring 
into the vessel, when the chief officer sung out. to the 
captain that there was a sail a-head. Meanwhile the 
mizenmast was being cut away. With much difficulty, 
poor D managed to keep his footing through the 
waves that were breaking over, as he made his way from 
the poop to the forestay with his glass to reconnoitre, 
After carefully examining her, the captain turned to the 
mate with despondency, saying, “ H——, it is all up 
with us; she is aground like ourselves!”* The ship’s 
‘cutter had already put off to shore with the hope of sav- 
ing a mother, afew children, and others. The Jong-boat 
was now speedily cleared away ; but only one; a “ouddy 

* The Reliance, Indiaman. 
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servant,” out of nearly one hundred souls, survived this 
lamentable shipwreck. Many, among whom, I believe, 
was the captain, clung to the ship till she went to 
pieces.* 
“ To thee the love of woman has gone down; 

Dark flow thy tides o’er manhood’s noble head, 

O’er youth's bright locks and beauty’s flow’ry crown— 

Yet must thou hear a voice—Restore the dead! 


Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee— 
Restore the dead, thou sea! V— Mrs Hemans. 


* At the suggestion of the publishers, I may give here the full 
tame of the ill-fated *“ Conqueror,” of which Captain Duggan was 
commander, and Mr Harvey chief mate. 
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No. 1. 
THE SUCCESS OF THE “ CALCUTTA REVIEW.” 


THE “ commission” which was intrusted to the pages of 
the Calcutta Review on its starting into life, amid a sad 
dearth of really useful periodical literature in India, was 
a vast one indeed. Its great utility has been, since its 
commencement, unquestionable ; and we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that thousands have been enlightened 
on subjects concerning India, which but for this Quar- 
terly they would never have known. The first Number 
of the Calcutt« Review appeared in May 1844; and, 
from that date, its success has been undeniable. 

We will now, quote the sentiments of perhaps the 
greatest authority in India on this matter :— 

“ The Calcutta Review, No. XIX.—While the pre- 
sent Number.of this periodical does not, like many of its 
predecessors, contain any article of instant importance, 
it is entitled to the perhaps higher credit of containing 
six really good papers on subjects of permanent interest. 

“ The Couleutta Review needs no fresh eulogy at our 
hands. We have at times freely criticised portions of 
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its contents; but we have ever cheerfully accorded to it 
the praise that is due to its extraordinary deserts. When 
originally projected it was regarded by all as a hazardous 
experiment; no one, even the most sanguine, antici- 
pated for it the success with which its career has hitherto 
been crowned. It was reckoned, that if even half a dozen 
Numbers similar to the first could be published, it would 
be for India no small achievement. Now, the work has 
reached the nineteenth Number; and, after an attentive 
perusal of it, we have no hesitation in avowing our con- 
viction, that, in point of general vigour, variety, and use- 
fulness, it will not yield in the comparison to any of its 
predecessors. If it has not taken any new start, 1t at 
least exhibits no symptoms of retrogression ; and we 
venture to affirm that this is the very utmost which any 
reasonable mind can possibly expect. That it maintains 
its high popularity is at once demonstrated by the. fact 
that its circulation is, to say the least, undiminished ; 
and this we take to be a more substantial test of its real 
merits than the opinion of any single individual, whose 
judgment may be warped in a mesh of Baconian idols. 
Of the first five Numbers, as we have learned from un- 
doubted authority, five hundred copies were originally 
printed. At that time, according to the isolated and 
unsupported assertions of some, it fell off. The proof 
which the public gave of its accordance with this igno- 
rant opinion was, that the demand continued to increase 
so rapidly, that a second edition of these early Numbers 
was issued from the press, and seven hundred and fifty 
of No. VI. But the demand still rising, of Nos. VIL, 
VIIL, and IX., nine hundred were printed. The de- 
mand still continuing to rise, of Nos, X., XI. and X II., 
nine hundred and fifty were printed. Still this was 
found inadequate to. meet the augmenting demand; con- 
sequently, of No. XIII, and a/Z subsequent Numbers, 
eleven hundred have been printed, with new editions of 
the first twelve Numbers, so as to enable new subscribers 
to complete their sets. This js certainly a success, 
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which, in the history of our Indian literature, is wholly 
without a precedent. 

“ The roll of subscribers contains the Court of Direc- 
tors, which takes forty copies for its own use ; with the 
names of the chief of our Indian statesmen and officials 
in Great Britain, it exhibits the names of most of the 
leading members of our Indian community throughout 
the three Presidencies, from the Governor-General 
downwards. Such extensive patronage, continued up 
to this hour, supplies the most indisputable evidence of 
the high estimation in which the work is held by men 
of all parties and of all politics; as well as the most 
irrefragable proof of the generally recognized catholicity 
of its views, and the generally acknowledged accuracy, 
soundness, and justice of its statements.’ —Friend of 
India, October 26, 1848. 


No. I. 


XTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE TO THE “HISTORY 
OF PURL.” 
[ Wnize residing at Puri, during the month of April, 
1848, we became personally acquainted with the author 
of the “ History.” Having previously heard that Brij 
Kishore Ghose had written muec’., and knew much, con- 
cerning Jagannéth, we lost no time in repairing to the 
Collector's cutcherry, that we might enter into conversa~ 
tion with him, and, if requisite, aid him in his plans for 
eventual publication. He was much pleased with the 
interest we took in his work ; and particularly so when 
we informed him that we would review his book on its 
publication, aiding’ him thereby in holding forth, in the 
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most truthful light, the abominations of Jagannéth to 
the world. Brij Kishore Ghose is a native of no .ordi- 
nary stamp. Anxious to improve his knowledge of the 
Knglish language, with a craving after general know- 
ledge, and a strong sense of the villanies practised by 
the Brahmans on his deluded countrymen, we found 
him what we considered to be, an excellent example of 
the dawn of intelligence in India. ] 


“ The motives which have induced me to undertake 
the compilation of this work are, & wish to afford some 
useful and interesting information to gentlemen and 
natives. To the former I hope it will also afford plea- 
sure, and assist them in becoming acquainted with the 
customs and affairs of the temple of Juggunnath ; and to 
the latter it will very likely open a source from which 
they may become better acquainted with tlhe usages of 
the temple, and the delusion under which the voluptu- 
ous pundalhs, or priests of Pooree, persuade the Hindus, 
either to undertake a pilgrimage from an immense dis- 
tance, or send their families and relatives, to visit the 
great god Juggunnath. 

“ In an age so celebrated as the present for historical 
science, and a high spirit of adventure, it is, in my 
humble opinion, proper that a work of this kind should 
afford a clioice selection of correct information upon 
subjects of such vast importance to the welfare of the 
British Government, and the salvation of Hindustan. 
Instead of a meagre display of incoherent incidents, I 
have endeavoured to draw up a regular and connected 
epitome of the history of each temple and sacred place 
—such an epitome as may be read with equal pleasure 
amd advantage, and which may be considered as a pro- 
per introduction to more copious accounts. 

It is n matter of great astonishment, that in Pooree 
there is no festival without a multitude of people, or 
without aggrandizement of superstitious diversions. 
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The religion of Juggunnath has diffused and spread itself 
over almost all the countries stretching from the banks 
of the Indus to Kanya Koomarree (a Cape called 
Comorin by Europeans). It forms a regular and com- 
plete system of superstition, strengthened and upheld by 
every thing which can excite the reverence and secure 
the attachment of the people. The temples consecrated 
to the deities in Pooree are magnificent ; and adorned 
not only with rich offerings, but with the most elaborate 
works in painting and sculpture which the artists high- 
est in estimation were capable of executing. The rites 
and ceremonies of their worship are pompous and splen- 
did; and the performance of them not only mingles in 
all the transactions of common life, but constitutes, in 
the opinion of the worshippers, an essential part of their 
existence. The priests, who preside over all its func- 
tions, are elevated above every other order of men, by 
an origin deemed not only more noble, but acknowledged 
to be sacred.” 


These we consider to be fair specimens of the author’s 
style; and we think no candid reader will deny that 
they do him infinite credit. His book, we were glad to 
learn, soon after its publication sold well—one Bengal 
civilian in Calcutta, who had formerly held high situa- 
tions in Orissa, taking fifty copies. Brij Kishore Ghose 
had likewise a large list of subscribers at Cuttack, among 
whom were the Commissioner, and the worthy, I may 
say excellent, Collector and Magistrate of Piéri~—patrons 
ever ready to support our Anglo-Indian literature. 

The Reviser of the “ History,” at the conclusion of 
the Preface, thus introduces the literary Hindu to the 
public: “ He has lived twenty-four years in the town, 
and among the people he will now describe. - As Steele 
said of Addison, while holding forth the excellence of 
the graceful moralist to the English nation, * It is a very 
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honest action to be studious to produce other men’s 
merit.” We shall merely add the Head Clerk's pic- 
ture of the Purharri, alluded to at page 68 of our paper 
on Piri and the temple :— 


“& When the unhappy people see the Purharris, or 
pilgrim-hunters, arrive at their homes, and place the 
mahapurshad, or holy food, in their hands, they not only 
treat them with reverence, but become anxious to under- 
take a pilgrimage with them, and immediately induce 
or entice their comrades to follow, the pilgrim-hunters ; 
then they leave their families and occupations to travel 
an immense distance, with the delusive hope of obtain- 
ing eternal bliss. The loss of life by this deplorable su- 
perstition probably exceeds that occasioned by any thing 
else ; and death, in some shape or otber, is met with in 
every direction, with no one to assist the dying pilgrims ; 
even their comrades, and the pilgrim-bunters who 
hrought them, forsaking and abandoning them in their 
last moments.”—MHistory, pp. 53, 54. 


No. IIT. 
KENNEDY AND COLEMAN ON BUDDHA. 


KENNEDY. 


[In our humble estimation, the work of Lieut.-Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, Bombay Military Establishment, en- 
titled, “ Researches into the Nature and Affinity of 
Ancient and Hindu Mythology,” is a great autbority on 
a subject of so much controversy as Buddha. A great 
orientalist and distinguished scholar himself, in addition 
to his own erudite researches, he has not scrupled to 
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profit by those of such men as Sir W. Jones, Cole- 
brooke, Wilford, &c.; correcting where he thinks they 
have fallen into error, and launching forth his own 
learned opinions for the consideration of the intellec- 
tual world. The determined mind of the colonel for the 
task of research is exhibited when he talks of evincing, 
“ that the original seat of the Mythology which prevails 
in India at the present day was Babylonia; and that it 
had been thence communicated to Asia Minor, from 
which country the Pelasgi had, in the course of their 
migrations, introduced it into Thracia, Greece, Latium, 
and Etruria.” ] | 

“ Tt seems to be generally admitted, that the only 
satisfactory mode of conducting any investigation con- 
sists in carefully collecting facts, and then deducing 
conclusions from these facts. But in researches into 
Hindu Mythology, a very different method has been 
pursued ; for it has been found more convenient to: con- 
struct systems on a few imperfect. and isolated. particu- 
lars, the bearings even of which to each other have 
never yet heen sufficiently explained, than to ascertain 
the real opinions on the subject, which are sanctioned 
by the sacred books of the Hindus. In no instance, 
however, has this propensity to prefer imagination to 
the labour of research been more singularly exemplified, 
than in the speculations which have been published 
respecting Buddha and his religion; because, from the 
simple coincidence of names, it has been at once con- 
cluded : that the ninth incarnation of Vishnu, and the 
alleged founder of Buddhism, were one and the same 
person. 

¢“ A Jate writer has even observed that “the doctrines 
he (Buddha) taught were, according to the Purans of 
the Brahmans, only a series of mischievous delusion. 
But, though such is their present doctrine, and though 
the mythological history of.the Brahmans is adapted to 
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this theory, its origin is probably modern. It does not 
correspond with the doctrines in their ancient books, nor 
with the inscriptions which time has thrown up to expose 
their inconsistency.’ 

“ With respect to the last part of this remark, it 1s 
merely necessary to peruse the inscription found at. 
Buddha Gaya, and translated by Mr Wilkins, to per- 
ceive immediately that the epithets therein contained 
are applied to Vishnu and not to Buddha, precisely in the 
same manner as in the invocations to his other forms, 
which frequently occur in Sanscrit works. But, were this 
not the case, it cannot be admitted that an inscription, 
dated a.D. 1063, is proof sufficient to determine that 
Buddha was one of the gods who were originally, and 
in remote antiquity, worshipped by theHindus. 

“ The account also given of the ninth incarnation of 
Vishnu is substantially the same in the Purans and 
other Hindu works, and in the traditionary legends 
respecting it, which have been preserved to the present 
day. What, therefore, ought to excite surprise is, not 
that so little notice is taken of this appearance of Vishnu 
in these books, but that the Brahmans have admitted it 
into their mythology as one of his incarnations; because, 
in the Bhagawat (the work at present held in most 
esteem by the great majority of Hindus), it is expressly 
declared, that the appearance of Buddha was for the 
purpose of deluding the enemies of the gods, and of 
effecting their destruction, by leading them into the 


rejection of the Hindu religion, and into the profession 
of heretical opinions.” 


Gautama (supposed by many to have established the 
sect of Buddhists) was greatly offended with the con- 
«uct of the Brahmans on a particular occasion, which 
was the cause of his separating from their communion, 
and establishing a new religion. So says tradition. 
“ This Gautama,” writes Kennedy, “ may have been 
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merely a learned Brahman ; for it certainly seems 
much more probable that in India a Brahman should 
be the founder of a new sect, than that it should owe 
its origin to the son of a king.” “ Mr Erskine, also, in 
the third volume of the ¢ Transactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society,’ observes, ¢ Upon the whole, until 
some proof is discovered of the evidence of a Buddhist 
religion older than Gautama, or existing more than 540 
years before Christ, I should be disposed to adopt that 
era as the origin of the sect, and to suppose the religion 
of the Brahmans to be older, and that of the Jains more 
modern, than that date.’ ”— Researches, chap. ix. 


COLEMAN, 


[“* Tee Mythology of the Hindus, &c.,” by Charles 
Coleman, Esgq., is a great work, extremely well illus- 
trated, and published by Parbury, Allen, & Co., London. 
To it we would refer the student of Hindu Mythology, 
for a vast quantity of well-arranged information on the 
subject. Regarding Buddha, he writes :—] 


*“ The conflicting opinions which have prevailed among 
the most intelligent Oriental writers, respecting the 
origin and antiquity of this and the Jaina sects, and the 
little historical light that has yet been afforded to dis- 
perse the darkness that ages has spread over them, 
leave us, at the end of many learned diequisitions, 
‘involved in almost as many doubts as when we com- 
menced upon them. By some, the extensive sect of 
Buddha is supposed to have derived its origin from, 
and to have been. identified with, the ninth avatar, or 
the last appearance of. Vishnu upon earth ; when he is 
said to have appeared to reclaim the Hindus from 
numerous abominations into which they had fallen, and 
to teach them more benevolent forms of worship than 
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those which, through the means of human and animal 
sacrifices, they then practised. 

“ These mild doctrines were too simple, and inter- 
fered too strongly with the privileges of the Brahmanical 
priests, to be long tolerated by them. 

¢ A religious war, in consequence, ensued between the 
old and the new sects, and that of Buddha. was ulti- 
mately expelled from the hither peninsula of India. 
In noticing this most beneficent of the.explanations of 
Vishnu’s ninth incarnation, we are left in considerable 
perplexity to account for the apparently inadequate ma- 
nifestation of his power to punish the sacrilegious 
Brahmanical opponents of his divine will; and this will 
lead to the observation that the Buddhas wholly, and the 
Brahmans partially, disavow this. incarnation of Vishnu ; 
the former insisting that the worship of Buddha pos- 
sesses a far higher claim to antiquity than that of the 
deities of the Brahmans, who, they maintain, came 
from other countries, and established their own religion 
mainly by the power of the sword, on the ruins of the 
more ancient one of Buddha, which had for ages before 
prevailed. | 

“ The Brahmans, on their side, aver that this appear- 
ance of Vishnu was not an incarnation, but merely a 
manifestation of his power, the object. of which they 
account for in a manner peculiarly their own.” 


The Buddhists think that “the present universe has 
been ruled successively by four Buddhas, of whom 
Gautama, or Gaudama, whose doctrines now prevail in 
Ceylon, Ava, and some other places where the religion 
of Buddha is acknowledged, is the fourth. A fifth 
Maitee Buddha is yet to come,” ¢. e., a greater Buddha 
than any hitherto is yet to come. The foregoing ex- 


tract is from Coleman’s twelfth chapter, entitled 
“ Buddha.” 
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No. IV. 


COLEMAN ON THE ORIGIN OF THE WORSHIP OF 
JAGANNATH. 


“ Since gods, as well as men, must, it would appear, die 
some time or other, the love-inspiring Krishna was one 
day shot with an arrow from the bow of a hunter, who 
inost unceremoniously left the lovely form of the deity, 
whom the Gopias (milkmaids of Mount Goondun) had 
50 frantically adored, to rot under the tree where it fell. 
After some time, his bones, like those of the beautiful 
Rosalia in Sicily, were collected by some pious persons, 
and made. the pious means of enriching the priests of the 
Hindus, as the more tender ones of the virgin saint have 
done the reverend fathers of Palermo. Having been 
collected, they were placed is a box, .where they re- 
mained till Vishnu, on being applied to by a religious 
monarch, Indra Dhooma, commanded him to make an 
image of Jagannath, and place the bones in it. The 
king would willingly have done as he was desired, but 
unfortunately possessed not the skili for such an under- 
taking ; so he made bold to ask Vishnu who should 
make it? Vishnu told him to apply to Viswakarma, 
the architect of the gods. He did so, and as promptly 
as our great architect, Mr Nash, would undertake the 
building of a palace, his brother of the Hindu pantheon 
set about forming the image of Jagannath ; but declared, 
if any person disturbed him in his labours, he would 
leave his work unfinished. All would have gone on 
well, had not the king shown a reprehensible impatience 
to those divine injunctions which ‘he had solemnly 
pledged himself to observe. After fifteen days he went 
to see what progress the holy architect had made ; which 
so enraged him that he desisted from his labours, and 
‘Jeft the intended god without either arms or legs. In 
spite, however, of this perplexing event, the work of 
Viswakarma has become celebrated throughout Hindu- 
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stan ; and pilgrims from the rembtest corners of India 
flock, at the time of the festivals of Jagannath, to pay 
their adorations at his monstrous and unballowed shrine.” 
— Mythology of the Hindus, chap. v. 


No. V. 


CORRESPONDENCE PRODUCED BY THE ARTICLE ON 
JAGANNATH. 


[IT was to'be expected that our article on Jagannath 
should produce.an attack of some kind upon us, espe- 
cially as we had shown ourselves a decided enemy to 
aught like exaggeration or want of discretion. But we 
hardly expected any thing so elaborate as the following, 
which we present for the entertainment of our readers. 
We think it useless to occupy space with the whole 
epistle ; but we give the most important part of it, where 
the writer is most against us. This we have really done, 
with one omission ; and we give this censure here, in- 
stead of in the long epistle : “ I cannot but take grave 
exception to one of his arguments; the Rajah of Khurda. 
has violated his engagement with us, and we need not 
be strict in keeping ours with him. [Is this Christian 
morality?” ‘Truly, nothing throws so much light on 
subjects little known as correspondence. ] 


© BRITISH CONNECTION WITH THE SHRINE AT PUR{. 


*“ To the Editor of the * Friend of India.’ * 


“ Sin,—In the Calcutta Review, which has to-day 
come to hand, is a lengthened article on the subject of 


* Friend of India, Oct. 26, 1848. 
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British connection with Piri idolatry. As the subject 
is one in which, for several years past, I have felt con- 
siderable interest, and as some of the statements of the 
Reviewer are, in my judgment, not to be depended on, 
I am induced to trouble you with the present commu- 
nication. I am the more encouraged to do so, from 
knowing that the matter cannot be regarded: as a secta- 
rian one; many Christians who adhere ‘to-:the Estab- 
lished Church, as well as those who dissent “from its 
communion, having expressed a strong desire that all 
connection between the Government and the temple 
should for ever cease. 

“ The Reviewer, in referring to Mr Bampton, one of 
the first missionaries to Orissa, states ‘that the Society 
which sent him to India owes its origin‘to the ¢ vehe- 
ment writing? of the excellent Buchanan, and the 
“ expression of his ardent desire for the establishment 
of some Christian institution near the temple.’ Such, 
however, was not the case, nor does the ¢ Report’ from 
which he quotes say so, as he may easily see by a care- 
ful examination. The fact is, that forty-two years ago, 
.after .witnessing the abominations: of the car festival, 
Buchanan expressed in his Journal’ an ardent desire that 
some “¢ Christian institution’ might be formed, which, 
‘being fostered by Britain, his native country, might 
gradually undermine this baneful idolatry, and put out 
the memory of it for ever.’ Ten years after this, the 
Society referred to was established, and its first mission- 
aries were led, as they believed, in the all-wise provi- 
dence of God, to settle inthe vicinity of the temple. 
The ପରଚୟ ୪ pleasing—nothing more. 

“ A gain, I noticed with much surprisethe remark of the: 
Reviewer, that itayas ¢ fully expected there would bean 
extraordinary number of pilgrims at the last car festival ; 
and that from the diminished attendance we might per- 
haps hope that the popularity of the idol was on the wane.’ 
It ee with my personal knowledge to say, that it 
: y expected’ by some in the yo that the 
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nttendance would be, as it” proved, considerably dimi- 
nished, and on this account only one of the missionaries 
attended the jattra. As to the increase, or otherwise, of 
the pilgrims since the abolition of the tax, let the Re- 
viewer examine the documents in the Government office, 
extending from 1829 to 1838, and he will find the aver- 
age annual attendance to be somewhat in excess of a 
hundred and ten thousand ; then let him take the aver- 
age from 1839 to 1847 as deducible from the statistics 
kept in the temple, and he will find it exceed a hun- 
dred and forty thousand. Allowing the latter accounts 
to be exaggerated, which I believe to be the case, there 
is, alas! much reason to fear that this mighty evil is 
increasing instead of declining. 

« Further; the Reviewer intimates, that some parties 
—a phrase which from its connection will be understood 
to mean the missionaries in the province—* enlarge on 
the truth, and ¢cry hideously in the vast sea of pub- 
lic controversy,’ (how elegant the phraseology!) It is 
further said that certain persons ¢ make it their business 
to exaggerate the matter and calumniate the Govern- 
ment ;’ but where is the evidence on which these 
sweeping insinuations are based ? It is not given; we 
have a right then to expect that the readers of the 
Review will hold us wholly guiltless of these heavy 
charges till evidence be adduced, and opportunity has 
been offered to reply to it. Without intending any of- 
fence to the writer of the article animadverted on, I am 
making no hazardous statement in affirming, that some 
of the missionaries know far more than the Reviewer of 
Piri, its idol, its abominations, and the deplorable waste 
of precious life occasioned by this superstition. They 
have visited its great festivals again and again; they 
have mingled with its idolatrous crowds ; they have had 
access to the people and to their shastres through the 
medium of the vernacular, to all which sources of infor- 
mation the Reviewer—if general report as to the writer 
of the article be correct—is a stranger. It is not for 
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Aim to say that the truth has been exaggerated. The 
testimony of the missionaries has been that of eye-wit-~ 
nesses, and so far from “¢ enlarging on the truth,’ much 
of what takes place cannot, from its awful obscenity, be 
revealed. One half of the abominations of Puri have 
not been, and cannot be told. Let me ask, what has 
the Reviewer seen of Piri and its festivals to justify 
such language? In page 783, the writer ¢ candidly”? 
tells ¢ some of those who have exposed the abominations 
of Jagannath, that if they had cried less they might 
have done more.’ 1 perfectly understand the allusion ; 
but without stopping to discuss whether my friend Mr 
Peggs has always been happy in selecting titles for his 
pamphlets, let me tell the Reviewer, that the gentleman 
at whom he sneers has laboured night and day for more 
than twenty years, with a zeal that has.never tired, to 
arouse public attention to these abominations. As to 
the charge—a serious one certainly—of ¢ calumniatin 
the Government, if applied to us, we plead, with a bold 
and manly front, not guilty. So far from this being the 
cage, none of the subjects of the Honourable Company 
are more devoted in their allegiance than ourselves. 
We are thankful for the abundant protection we enjoy 
in our work, and we do not forget to pray for our pro- 
tectors; at the same time we respectfully, but very ear- 
nestly, protest against the Government sanctioning this 
wicked system of idolatry by the continuance of the an- 
nual donation. 

“ IT observe, with satisfaction, that the Reviewer fully 
admits that thereis no pledge for the continuance of the 
annual dopation to the temple; but I think the evidence 
in support of this view might have been strengthened. 
Let the following quotations be carefully considered. 
The first is from the Sudder Board of Revenue, and is 
dated October 23, 1843 :—* After the most attentive and 
deliberate considerations of the’ circumstances above 
stated, and the arguments which Mr Mills has deduced 
from them, the Board arrive at a conclusion different 
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from that of the Commissioner. They have endeavoured 
to examine the question of “ Pledge or no pledge,” ab- 
stractedly and apart from all religious consideration; 
und they have no hesitation in declaring, tbat they can- 
not find that the Government have ever bound them- 
selves by any pledge, conditional or unconditional, not 
to discontinue the allowance: paid to the temple.’ 
Equally explicit is the language of the Secretary to 
the Government of India, under date April 10, 
1844:—‘ The Government of Bengal, with access to 
documents which were wanting to the Board, thinks 
decidedly that no promise was implied.’ The same 
view is taken‘ and ably argued by F. G. Halliday, Esq., 
Honourable F. Millet, and Honourable W. Wilberforce, 
Bird, &c., &c. 


“ Ocloder 12, 1848. A CUTTACK MISSIONARY.” 


[ When a critic is attacked, it is generally not thought 
in accordance with the dignity of his profession to give 
a reply. A reply in the present instance, in our opinion, 
was absolutely necessary—mistatements being too seri- 
ous a charge regarding a Quarterly, to which so many 
far better writers than ourselves have given lustre; and, 


coming from a “ Cuttack Missionary,” the charge was 
doubly serious. | 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW NO. XIX.—BRITISH CONNEXION 
WITH THE TEMPLE OF JAGANNATH. 


¢ To the Editor of the Friend of India.* 

“ Sir,—We have the pleasure to address you on the 
subject of the letter from a ‘Cuttack Missionary,’ which 
you were liberal enough to place in your columns of the 
26th of October. As the author of the. JagannAth 
article in the last number of the Calcutta Review, we 
think, out of justice to the readers of that Journal in 
India and England, it is a duty to make “&6me slight 
rejoinder to the frivolous attacks of the above epistle— 


* Friend of India, November 19, 1848, 
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frivolous, because not founded on any grounds of local, 
political, or literary importance. We chiefly come for- 
ward to prevent. others from falling into the Cuttack 
Missionary’s erroneous judgment, that “some of the 
statements of the Reviewer are not to be depended on.’ 
This from the pen of one who alludes to his ¢ personal 
knowledge,’ and whois an Orissan missionary; one 
who, if we mistake not, has a considerable knowledge 
of Ooriya; one who has had nearly every advantage for 
the writing of that very article with which we humbly 
endeavoured to gratify and enlighten the world ; one of 
whom, under such circumstances, it must naturally be 
remarked he lacked either the ability or the application 
and industry; for, in such a matter-of-fact case as that. 
of Piri-Jagannath, there was no necessity for much fine 
writing or invention! We say that with so many ad- 
‘vantages the ¢ Cuttack Missionary’ should have found 
time—‘ ay, there’s the rub’—to have written an article 
instead of a letter. It was out of a sort of deference to 
the missionaries of Orissa that we were led to say even 
the little we did on the subject of the mission. For to 
expose their good works was by no means strictly neces- 
sary in an article on Jagannath. Jn our allusion to Dr 
Buchanan, we merely wished to convey to our readers 
the impression that the philanthropic writings and 
personal exertions of that excellent man, were chiefly 
instrumental in bringing about the establishment of a 
branch mission (from the Baptist Missionary Society) 
in Orissa. In the ¢ Indian Report’ ‘alluded to by the 
¢ Cuttack Missionary,’ we are simply informed that 
ten years after Buchanan had visited Jagannath, ‘a 
society was: formed among the General Baptists of 
England.’ But we are not told who founded this 
branch misssion in 1816, so we are led naturally 
enough—and we imagine those who read the ¢ Report ’ 
will think so too—to ascribe the foundation of the 
branch mission to the original influence of Buchanan. 
The “ Cuttack Missionary \ alludes, in the second place, 
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to the probable fact of its being fully expected’ by 
¢ some An the district,” that the attendance at Jagannath 
this year would be ¢ considerably diminished.’ We 
certainly beard from people at Cuttack, and in and about 
Pari, in addition to the: assertions of some of the official 
authorities in the district, that a vast concourse of people 
was expected. But this is merely'a point of ¢‘ expecta- 
tion ’—of no importance whatever; and we would not 
have noticed it, bad the ‘Cuttack Missionary’ not laid 
himself open to an objection to his statement, produced 
by the probability of the others having a majority over 
the ¢ some.’ 

& We deny that we meant the ¢ missionaries in the 
province, when we denounced those who enlarged the 
truth, and cried hideously in the vast sea of public 
controversy. — “ elegant’ enough ‘phraseology’ for 
such victims. That would have been crying down the 
very men whose meetings we have attended, with some 
of whom we have bad a slight personal acquaintance, 
near whom we bave resided for nearly three years in 
the Cuttack province—that would have been a breach 
of privilege of which we do not believe any writer—a 
gentleman—in any journal would be guilty ; notwith- 
standing the ¢ Cuttack Missionary?’ did not seem to 
entertain the same feelings when be remarked in a 
somewhat personal manner on the ‘ stranger.’ 

¢“ We alluded to those, and do again allude to them— 
and let him who thinks himself guilty profit thereby— 
who, like the Puritans in the time of Milton, and some 
of the Methodists in the early days of Sydney Smith, 
are religious fanatics, who cannot turn with a different 
view from celestial to terrestrial things, who are not 
content to see “through a glass darkly,’ but who go 
heyond the province God has assigned to them. From 
such men it is very natural to expect either an enlarge- 
ment upon truth or the calumniation of a government, 
just as the occasion suits the fancy of the deluded 
creature. We deny that we have directed any ridicule 
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against Mr Peggs ; we wrote against the whole tribe of 
fact-distortioners and exaggerators, and will do so agam 
and again ; we made no personal allusions to the above 
missionary of a disparaging kind. It has been well 
remarked to us by one of the most enlightened and 
zealous missionaries in India, that ¢ Mr Peggs’ zeal and 
indefatigability are in every way commendable; but he 
Jacks discretion ; and his writings always remind one of 
Ovid's “ rudis indigestuque moles.” ’ * The ¢ Cuttack 
Missionary’ asks for the evidence on which some of our 
‘sweeping insinuations’ are based, particularly as to 
the calumniation of the Government. What are the 
answers of Mr Mills (at page 95) given for, but as a 
proof of the calumniation ? 

“ To this charge the * Cuttack Missionary, for himself 
and brethren, pleads ¢ with a bold and manly front, 
not guilty. He might have saved himself the trouble ; 
for the Cuttack missionaries, when we penned the word 
*calumniate, were wholly excluded from our mind. 
The suspicions of the ‘Cuttack Missionary’ on the 
whole, are put forth in such a ludicrous light, that some 
might almost fancy the long ‘vindication’ to be a com- 
pounded essence of the qualms of conscience. 

“ Before parting with the ‘Cuttack Missionary, which 
we shall do with the hest feelings towards him, and the 
most earnest wishes for the success of the mission in 
which he labours, we cannot but smile at the idea, of 
his talking of ¢ Christian morality’ from Machiavelli. 
The author never intended the remark we quoted as such, 
and we merely brought it forward as a piece of worldly 
wisdom to give every possible variety to the arguments 
for and against British connexion with Jagannéth. Out 
of Machiavelli’s * surname they have coined an epithet 
for a knave, and out of his Christian name a synonyme 
for the devil.’ + Yes, we did.our best to bring forward 
every argument that could be culled or collected to con- 


* A shupeless and confused mass, relating to Chaos. 
F Macaulay. k 
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vince our readers that we wrote without prejudice, farour, 
or affection. And we beg to assure them, in conclu- 
sion, that every statement put forward in the Jagannath 
article in question—particularly all immediately relating 
to Piri and the temple—is founded on fact, or written 
official document, on careful inquiry and personal obser- 
vation, on much study of the subject. And the grand 
consummation we devoutly wish now, is the entire sepa- 
ration of the British Government from the shrine of 
Jaganndth. British connection with it is a useless 
burden to the State ; and we earnestly hope that when 
the Head of the Indian Government has settled affairs 
of greater immediate importance, its removal will be 
entire. I 


“ THE REVIEWER. 
“ October 30, 1848.” 


No. VI. 
THE “ FRIEND OF INDIA” ON JAGANNATH. 


Trrs ably conducted Journal has contained a great many 
valuable articles on the subject of Jagannath. The 
editor, in the present instance, was mistaken regarding 
the motion for the abolition of the donation being 
“ carried” by a majority in the Court of Proprietors. 
It was Zost, not “ carried.” This was alluded:to in the 
letter of the “ Cuttack Missionary.” The Friend pro- 
ceeds to give some valuable information, writing with 
the understanding that the donation has a good chance 
of being immediately abolished, 1. e., if the Honourable 
Court of Directors likewise give their sanction. 
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“ It is now nearly two years since * we noticed the 
Jugunnath Blue Book, published by order of Parlia- 
ment, and drew up a history of our connection with the 
shrine, from the time when the province of Orissa first 
came into our possession, to the date of Lord Auckland's 
order, establishing the donation which the Proprietors 
have now determined to abolish. We then pointed out, 
by a reference to the various official documents published 
in that collection, that the donation from Government had 
always been paid from the proceeds of the pilgrim-tax ; 
that upon the re-imposition of that tax by the British 
Government, the priests of the temple were deprived of 
that source of income which was enjoyed by thepriesthood 
at every other shrine in India, and were strictly forbidden 
to collect those dues which they had been accustomed 
to exact from pilgrims in times that were past. We 
showed that no pledge for the perpetual support of the 
shrine was ever given by our Government, and no en- 
gagement was ever entered into except in connection 
with the pilgrim-tax, a portion of which Government 
bound itself to appropriate to the support of the temple 
establishment. We cited the opinion of the Board of 
Revenue shen consulted by Government: ¢ We have 
endeavoured to examine the question of “* pledge or no 
pledge” abstractedly, and apart from all religious consider- 
ations, and we have no hesitation in declaring, that ive 
cannot find that the Government have ever bound them- 
selves by any pledge, conditional or unconditional, not 
to discontinue the allowance paid to the temple. We 
stated, that when the question came up for the decision 
of Government the Members of Council advised that the 
pilgrim-tax, and the donation which had been paid out 
of it, should cease ; that all the estates belonging to the 
temple should be restored to the Rajah of Khoorda, to 
whom the temple belonged, and that the entire manage- 
ment of the shrine should be made over to him as its 
hereditary guardian; and that the priests should be at 


* In 1846. 
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liberty to collect from the pilgrims those fees and dues 
which had been prohibited by our laws. Lord Auck- 
land was at the time separated from his Council, and 
paid no attention to their recommendation. He abolished 
the pilgrim-tax, but directed that a donation of 
Rs. 36,000 a-year, which had been paid out of it, should 
be continued from the,public exchequer. This resolu- 
tion is deeply to be regretted. An opportunity was at 
that time; presented of carrying out the intentions of the 
Home Government, and entirely extinguishing the 
alliance of the State with the shrine, in a manner which 
would have been acceptable to all parties; but it was 
thrown away, and a new arrangement made, by which 
that connection was re-established in a more direct and 
palpable form than ever. The priests have now enjoyed 
this donation for nearly ten years, and they. will not fail 
to represent its discontinuance as a violation of public 
faith,.although no pledge was given at the time, which 
in any measure bound the Governor-General’s successors 
to the same line of conduct. Fortunately, however, 
the prohibition to ¢ exact such fees as were heretofore 
received by the parties under the Mahratta Government,’ 
still continues on our statute book ; and whatever sum 
the priesthood may exact is a breach of the law. Those 
fees would be far more productive and valuable than the 
gratuity which is paid from ‘our treasury, and the discon - 
tinuance of the donation in obedience to the resolution 
of the Court of Proprietors must, as a matter of justice, 
he accompanied by the repeal of that act, which will 
place the establishment of Jugunnath on precisely the 


same footing as that of other templesin India.”— Friend 
of India, May 11, 1848. 
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No. VII. 


MR PEGGS’ LETTER. 


Tue following epistle of a zealous and indefatigable mis- 
sionary, in favour of the discontinuance of the donation 
paid to Jagannath, is as fine an example as any we 
know of good intentions going for nothing, when up- 
aided by the jewel discretion. What means such a mix- 
ture of truth and bombast as the latter portion of this? 


GOVERNMENT GRANT TO JUGGERNAUTH TEMPLE. 


*“ You wil be careful not to contract with the Brahmuns any en- 
gagements, which may limit the power of the British Government 
to make such errangements with respect to the Pagoda of Jugger- 
nauth, or to introduce such & reform of existing abuses, as may be 
deemed advisable.”—Lord Wellesley in 1803. 


*“ To the Editor of the Friend of India. 


“ My DeARr SIr,—I acknowledge with many thanks 
the receipt of your valuable paper, the appearance of 
which feeds those warm desires for the good of India 
which I have felt for eight-and-twenty ‘years. Last 
year 1 distributed 1300 books in-the missionary field-— 
may they prove good and fruitful seed! I write now 
about my old object, which I hope to prosecute to my 
last day—the entire separation of Britain from the de- 
gradation and pollution of idolatry and Mahommedanism., 
1 have sent you for review my letter to Sir J. C. Hob- 
house, Bart., upon this important topic. 

“Last week I went to London to accompany my vener- 
able and afflicted friend, Mr John -Poynder, to the India 
House, to attend the Quarterly Court on the 22d in- 
stant. I am deeply concerned to say, that his motion 
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for the separation of the Government from the Temple 
of Juggernauth was not carried. The discussion lasted 
an hour and a half. Messrs Poynder, Sullivan, Strachan, 
and Marriot, spoke well; but a strange idea is enter- 
tained by the Court, that we are pledged to support this 
shrine of superstition. One gentleman forgot the. pur- 
port of words, while he argued that protection was sup- 
port! In the last ¢ Papers, relating to Juggernauth’ 
(two-copies of which I have received from W. W. Bird, 
Esq. and Sir H. Willock), it is forcibly stated by .the 
Bengal Board of Revenue, < It is a just cause of boast, 
that the Government of this vast empire recognised s0 
early, and have adhered to it with such constant uni- 
formity, the principle of the toleration and protection of 
all creeds, and not the principle of making payments 
from the Government Treasury for the support of par- 
ticular institutions. —P. 19. The correspondence of Lord 
Wellesley in September 1803, shows that no uniform 
policy of support was ever contemplated. The pilgrim- 
tax was not ‘revived till 1806, and tben modified in 
1809 and 1810, and abolished in 1840. The grants 
have been 56,000, 35,000, and now 23,000 rupees per 
annum—in 1842 the temple ‘lands -were removed from 
dur hands, and a diminished grant made. The repeal 
of the pilgrim-tax, and the restoration of the temple 
lands to the Koordah rajah’s management, as the Board 
of Revenue remark, the priests have fora series of years 
enjoyed the full amount of kunjah and’ other ‘incomes 
enumerated, and the Hindoo public have been paid two 
and: a half times over for any change by the 90,000 
rupees accruing by the removal of the tax. 

“ The weight of evidence preponderates in favour of 
the entire separation of our Government from this scene 
of ignorance, obscenity, and misery. Take a few in- 
stances ;-— \ 

“ ¢ The Government resolved that the tax should be 
relinquished, and the temple delivered over to the Rajah 
of Koorda, we might then with perfect fairness have 
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required that we should be relieved from the payment 
of the donation. —J®. J. Halliday, Esq. 

“ ¢ The Board of Revenue have no hesitation in saying, 
that they cannot find the Government have ever bound 
themselves by any pledge not to discontinue the allow- 
ance to the temple.—G. Plowden, Esq. 

«<¢ No pledge to continuc the donation can be elicited 
from the correspondence.’— W. W. Bird, Esq. 

“ But I must not trespass: upon your space, though 
writing from England. J. Weeding, Esq., on the de- 
bate, observed, ©The Rajah of Koordah believed that 
this money was a grant made by the British Govern- 
ment to his god.’ 

“ A native in an Orissa village said to me, * Why 
should the Company destroy Juggernauth ; he is their 
charkar or servant 2’ 

“ How dishonourable to imperial Britain in the nine- 
teenth century thus to degrade her sons, by conncction 
with the shrines of gods of wood and stone! Where is 
the Alexander of the East who will have the wisdom 
and the courage to draw his ‘sword, and cut in a minute 
the gordian Anot that binds Britain to be dragged after 
Juggernauth’s ear? Proh pudor! QO my country, and 
my talented countrymen in India, my spirit feels indig- 
nant that you should thus * affront high Heaven!’ It was 
stated in the speechesat the farewell entertainment of 
the Directors to Lord Dalhousie, ¢ The noble lord had a 
complete power of legislation, and upon that legislation 
the happiness of that vast community must mainly de- 
pend.’ I trust the enlightened members of his lordship’s 
council will aid in wiping away the deep-stained odium 
of this long-continued support-of the temple of Jugger- 
nauth. A. correspondent in southern India writes : 
* Christian England .is the main support of idolatry in 
this country,* and if that support were withdrawn, idola- 
try would speedily fall!’ When will the British Go- 

* This remark is absurd, and written in an absurd spirit ; it is by 
no means fair to the Government. 
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vernment regard the divine injunction in reference to 
the superstitions of its subjects—‘ Touch not, taste not, 
handle not ? ’—Haste, happy day. 


“¢ JAMES PEGGS. 
& Burton-on-Trent, Staffordshire, 
“ Marck 30, 1848.” 


No. VIII. 


THE CAVES AT KHANDGIRI. 


War a curious being is the antiquary in India! Up 
among the hills, or over the plains before sunrise, ready 
to commence the part of a “ Siva” of mystery in science. 
He will make you out an aborigines you never dreamt 
of before; he will show you that knowledge can be 
gained from an old urn or a gpear-head ; he will insist, - 
swith great propriety, that no man-can understand the 
history of a country well without taking an interest in 
its antiquities and mythology. Khandgiri, although, 
we believe, next to nothing is known of the place, has, 
nevertheless, ‘been the theme of a few antiquaries. The 
best general descriptions of it are to be found in Stirling's 
¢& Account,” and a late work by the Rev. Mr Ackland, 
forming, in the latter case, a redeeming point in the 
lamented clergyman'’s spirit-stirring romance ‘on ““ Man- 
ners and Customs in India.” Situated -in a Fomantic- 
looking jungle, the four giris (hills), Udaya, Dewal, 
Nil, and Khand, from the latter of which the spot 
takes its name, present themselves as objects of interest 
to the antiquary or traveller. The height of these 
hills is from 150 to 200 feet, and the various perfora- 
tions, or rather excavations, pertaining to each, present 
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excellent specimens of the rock-hewn caves of Egypt 
and India, or “ primitive temples cut out of the solid 
rock.” Khandgiri reminded Mr Ackland “ forcibly of 
the ancient Petra. It is certainly, in appearance, a sort 
of Petra on a small scale; although we have no hal- 
lowed feelings of ancient grandeur being interred at 
Khandgiri, like at “the grave of Idumea.” They are 
simply there, in all their pristine barbaric grandeur, 
these romantic-looking old caves, now the humble 
abode of a few byraghis, who have clung to the de- 
serted chambers with a similar tenacity to that with 
which owls cling to ruins! 

At the summit of the highest rock is a Jain temple, 
apparently of modern construction. Itis first observ- 
able at the distance, as you approach, towering above 
the dark-green trees below. About half-way up the 
Udaya Giri hill, is the palace of the Rajah, founder 
of Bhobanéser. ¢“ It consists of a sort of open court 
formed by a perpendicular face of - sandstone rock, 
about forty feet in height, with shoulders of the same 
projecting on either side. Rows of small chambers 
have been excavated in each face, arranged in two 
stories, and divided by a projecting terrace. Both- the - 
exterior surface, and the inner walls of the. chambers, 
are decorated with cornices, pilasters, figures, and’ vari- 
ous devices, very rudely sculptured, and the whole 
exhibits a faint and humble resemblance, in miniature, 
to the celebrated cavern temples in the south-west of 
India.”* But we think the most interesting sight at 
Khandgiri is the ancient inscription, of which Mr 
Stirling bas given a facsimile in his “ Account,” which 
is to be found near the summit of the same hill. Some 

* Stirling’s “ Orissa” —p. 151. 
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assert that this inscription, on the top of the entrance 
of one of the principal rock caves, cut out of the rock, 
resembles Greek ; others, that it is a language in the 
Devanagiri character; but no one, can really tell in 
what language the inscription is written. The byraghis 
of the place are all eager to show you the ¢“ Nagiri,” as 
they call it, on your expressing a wish to that effect, 
which, if you speak not their language, is done by 
simply pronouncing the name of the character in which 
they believe the language to be inscribed. Although 
antiquaries have thrown some light on the inscriptions 
to the fame of Darius (which, they have discovered, 
were invariably written in three characters), although 
inscriptions from Nineveh and Persia are probably, 
even at the time we are writing, employing the antiqua- 
rian’s research in England, so that he may add know- 
ledge to science, or cut a figure in the evening before 
one of the home “ Societies; ” yet we think all efforts 
regarding Khandgiri, ‘hitherto, have been fruitless.* 
Some might fancy the followers of Alexander getting 
any where but to Khandgiri; and yet Mr Acland 
writes ‘naturally enough on this point, when he says, 
from having observed the Grecian nature of many of 
the letters of the inscription, and some Roman emblems 
about the sculpture—which latter we certainly did not 
observe—* 1 cannot help asking myself, whether it is 
possible that, when Alexander was stopped by the 
Affghans, any of his people ventured still farther into 
the-country, and after various wanderings founded 
Cundeegurree, as conquerors of the district ?” + The 


.* The meaning of the inscription may b. ee Co 
creature that has life. P y be an injunction to kill no 


F “ Manners and Customs of India”’—p, 121, 
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Yavanas of early Orissan history, some centuries before 
Christ, it is conjectured, came from Persia and Affghan- 
istan ; and the earliest of these invasions mentioned in 
the Orissan annals, we can fix in the third or fourth 
century before .Christ. If, then, we be allowed -to 
place any faith in the rational assertion, that “* the 
Indians east of the Indus constantly maintained to the 
followers of Alexander, that they had never before been 
invaded (by human conquerors at least)” *—taking an 
enlarged view of the expression, “* east of the Indus’— 
we have no very great difficulty in supposing that, with 
that extraordinary vigour and persevering spirit which 
so distinguished the soldiers of Alexander, a few strag- 
glers may. even have visited Khbandgiri. 

Siva is believed, once upon a time, to have highly 
favoured the Jains. 

The Rajah, founder of Bhobanéser, there is every 
reason to believe, favoured them; or he would not 
have built a palace among them had it been otherwise. 
“ Siva, at another time, is said to have been a great 
enemy and persecutor of the Jains. 

This hatred, we imagine, must have been antecedent 
to the building of Bhobanéser, giving Khandgiri the 
greater antiquity. Here is a curious subject of research 
for the antiquary! To please the general reader, we 
give the following remarks on 


THE JAINS. 


No history can be more contradictory, or more unsa- 
tisfactory, than that of the Jains. And until more light 


* Note Elphinstone, on the authority of Strabo, Diogexys, &c.. 
vol, i. p. 440. 
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is thrown upon the mysteries of Buddhism, through tke 
industry of some future Sanskrit compiler, or a more 
general knowledge of the literature of China, a rational 
account of them cannot be expected. This sect of 
Buddha’s followers seem to have entertained even a 
greater hatred to the Brahmans than that cherished by 
those commonly called Buddhists. Krishna, on whom 
the worship of Jaganndth is founded—the adored of 
all orthodox Hindus—uwas considered by the Jains as 
an impostor ; and Jaina was looked upon by the Brah- 
mans as a spiritual madman. Whether the Jains ex- 
isted, according to some, 1000 or 1200 years before 
our era, or, according to others, they only originated in 
the sixth or seventh centuries A.D., it is impossible to 
determine. But one thing is tolerably certain, that, as 
the persecuted Buddhists sought refuge in Ceylon and 
Burmah in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries 
A.D., so did the Jains seek it in Guzerat and the Réjpit 
country about the same period. The principal sects of 
the Jains “ seem to have been in the southern parts of 
the peninsula, and in Guzerat, and the west of Hin- 
dostan.” * If, according to Elphinstone, the Jains origi- 
nated in the sixth and seventh centuries A.D., and the 
date of the building of Bhobanéser be the middle of 
the seventh century, it brings the antiquity of Bhoba- 
néser and Khandgiri to much about the same date. A 
few Jains visit Khandgiri to this day. 


W. FP. B. L. 
* Elphinstone’s /ndia—vol. i. p. 213. 


THE END. 
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